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oman from Virginia. The measure was de- 


ted 


yegalive. 


now . 
-p still upon this floor who voted in the affirma- 
ye, 8.8. Cox, of Ohio; Ropert Mattory, of 


Kent 


icky; James C. Rosinson, of Illinois; and 
Wiuuiam 5S. Hotman, of Indiana. Among the | 


eouthern votes in its favorare John A. Gilmer, of | 


South Carolina, then, and I believe still, an earnest 


~ 


fricnd of the Union; John S. Millson, the pure | 


end virtuous Representative from Virginia, still 
loyal to his country; Zebulon B. Vance, the pres- 
ent Governor of North Carolina; and Thomas 8S. 
Bocock, of Virginia. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Indiana what position 


Thomas 8. Bocock now holds, Is he not speaker | 


of the ré bel congress? 
Mr. HOLMAN. 
congress. 
euch men, drifting ultimately into rebellion, on 
the 27th of February, 1861, were eager to avoid 


the terrible calamities of war by voting in favor | 


of submitting these propositions to the people, 
while my loyal friend from Ilinois, [Mr. Wasu- 
BI RNE,] then voluing against that measure of peace 


because it Was a proposition to amend the Con- | 


glitulion, how proposes to amend the Constitution 
as a measure of war. The gentleman from IIli- 


jis offered a resolution in that same connection, | 


from the committee of thirty-three, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States did not need to be 
amended but to be obeyed. 


Sixteen gentlemen are still upon this floor who | 
voted in the negative; one ‘of them, at least, ac- | 


cording to his declaration that the Constitution 
required to be obeyed, not amended. 


isa measure of war, of disintegration, of ruin. 
The voice of humanity and peace pleaded for the 
one; fanaticism clamors for the other. In behalf 


of peace and the Union, you would not even per- | 


mit the people to vote on the question of con- 
stitutional amendment. We shall see whether, 
in behalf of disunion and war, you will press this 
amendment upon a distracted country. I have 
said, sir, thatin the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution and its amendments, the last of 


which was adopted on the 25th day of September, | 
1s04, there was an extraordinary unity of public | 


counsel anda state of profound peace. Upon ques- 
tions so grave and important party and faction 
were silent,and statesmen of diverging views, in 
the spirit of compromise, directed the counsels of 
the people. But this amendment is brought for- 
ward as a mere party measure. 
to consummate the policy of sectional domina- 
tion which formed, and has ever controlled, the 
Republican party, the policy which armed the 
southern conspirators with the power by which 
they forced their people into revolution. You 
propose to effect this amendment by the power of 
party, by the strength, not of deliberate public 
will, butof party organization. You make ita 
plank in your political platform. The danger of 
‘tempting so grave a measure through a party 
organization is well illustrated by the farewell ad- 
drese of the illustrious citizen whom it was once 
our pride to call the Father of hisCountry. Alas! 
what a country now since his counsels have been 
spurned and forgotten! He says: 

“7 have already intimated to you the danger of parties 
i the State, with particular reference to the founding of 
ui 8 On geographical discriminations. Let me now take 
4 hore comprehensive view, and warn you, in the most 


‘wenn manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party generally.” 


. 
* * * * * * * * * J 


“ The alternate domination of one faction over another, | 


har: . 
*larpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissen- 
en, Which, in different ages and countries, has perpetrated 


the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. 
leads at length to a more formal and permanent | 


But this 


vespotisin. The disorders and miseries whieh result grad 


- ) incline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
ah absolute power of an individuat; and, sooner or 
ater, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his coinpetitors, turns this disposition 
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He is speaker of the rebel | 
It is a striking fact, however, sir, that | 


But that | 
was a measure of compromise and of peace, this | 


i by 80 votes in the affirmative to 113 in the | 
. Every negative vote was given by a | 
Re publican, except that of Thomas C, Hindman, | 
a general in the rebelarmy. Four gentlemen | 


to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

** Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which, nevertheless, ought not to be entirely outof sight,) 


| the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
interest and duty of a wise 


are sufficient to make it the 
people to discourage and restrain it.’’ 


Sir, if the noble figure which adorns this Hall 


| upon your right, and which now looks down so 











H 


calmly upon us, with asheathed sword by its side, 
and its hand resting on ‘the Constitution of the 
United States’? of America could be fora moment 
animated by the patriot spirit of him it repre- 


lions of patronage, light and airy in the midst of 
the general grief, partaking in the gay and fes- 
tive scenes of the capital, while the wail of grief 
swells up from countless fields of battle, to the 
immortal Washington who suffered in every grief 
of his bleeding country, and on his bended knees 
in the simple majesty of prayer stormed the very 
gates of heaven in her behalf. ‘The one, sir, is 


| the offspring ofa reckless and fanatic party, the 


sents, how would that calm eye flash upon this || 


House! What words of fiery indignation would 
overwhelm the party tricksters who, having 
brought his country to the brink of ruin, now in 
the rage of party spirit assail the Constitution 
signed by his immortal name, the proudest monu- 
ment of his wisdom and of that of his illustrious 
comrades! Sir, as hiseye surveyed the men who, 
holding the destiny of his country in their hands, 
have betrayed their trust,and now prepare to con- 
summate this parricidal act,how would its fiery 
luster terrify and alarm! Sir, he ** would look on 
them but to blast, he would speak but to curse.” 
He would speak as Washington alone could speak, 
** Lay not your hand upon the Constitution. It 
is the only anchor of hope that is left for you and 
for your children. It was formed in the spiritof 
fraternal concession. It embodies the matured 
wisdom of the Revolution. Its spirit would have 
preserved my country in prosperity and peace, 
You have rejected its wisdom and my country is 
inruins. Lay not yotr hand upon it. It is all 
that is left of the rich legacy of the past; traitors 
assail it with open violence and you by a more 
deadly because secret assault. You would ex- 
tinguish its vital power onthe miserable pretense 


mere instrument of party power; the other, sir, 
was a gift of God to mankind. Washington, 
sir, was atype of his period, Abraham Lincola 
isa type of his party. Is such a time auspicious 


| to revise the work of the patriot fathers? 


But as to the merits of the proposed amend- 
ment. You propose to invade the domestic pol- 
icy of States sosolemnly guarantied by the Con- 
stitution and without which the Union would 
never have been formed, and abolish African sla- 
very, a subject foreign to the Constitution, for it 
has no relation to domestic concerns of a Stato. 
[ts purpose was to unite the States, while each 
as to domestic government was still a sovereign, 
as parts of one nation each subordinate to the 
Federal head. You now propose to abolish Af- 
rican slavery throughout the United States. [ 
am, sir,a firm advocate of the rights of the States. 
| would maintain these rights with the same fidel- 
ity that I would the rights of Federal Govern- 
ment. [am neither the advocate nor the apolo- 
gist of slavery. In a war for the Constitution 
and the Union I would not have slavery weigh a 
feather against the progress of our arms. If it 
went down in such astruggle,even the loyal men 
of the South could not complain. But, sir, the 


\| Federal Constitution is in no sense responsible 


of reform. Let it alone; it may again under wiser | 


counsels revive and redeem my country. How 
dare you attempt its amendment, you who have 


neither the patriotism to comprehend nor the virtue | 


toadminister it in the spirit of its authors!’’ Such, 
sir, would be the words of Washington if he 
could speak to this House. 

But independent, sir, of the agitation of the 
public mind and the vicissitudes of war, are-not 
the times inauspicious for the work of constitu- 
tional amendment, comparing the era when the 
Constitution was adopted and the present? Inthe 
development of the nobler attributes of man- 
kind the era of the Revolution is the most re- 
markable in history. Patience, forbearance, and 
self-denial were the common virtues. 
era of elevated public and private virtue, of fra- 
ternity, conciliation, concession, and over all a 


|| patriotism in which individual interests were for- 
It is the attempt | 
i 


gotten, and all, all sacrificed to the public good. 
Armies poorly clad fought without pay, private 
cilizens exhausted their estates in the public ser- 
vice, and generals and officers of every grade, 
following the example of their illustrious leader, 
spurned the thought of compensation beyond ac- 
tual expenses incurred in the line of duty, and 
the unworthy citizen who sought to coin fortune 
out of the grief of his country sank under the 
universal scorn. Such was the spirit of the age 
which gave us the Constitution. And what, sir, 
of the age which would amend it? Itis anage, 
sir, in which the masses of the people emulate 
the virtues of their fathers, but in which organ- 
ized party with the insolence of a braggart and 
the arrogance of a tyrant usurps the supremacy 
of the public will. [tis an era of venality and 
selfishness; the leaders of public opinion sacri- 


for slavery. It is not for slavery nor against sla- 
very, as itis not for or againstany other domestic 
institution of the States. It has not the remotest 
connection with such questions, and even the 
clause for the return of fugitives from justice and 
labor is but a measure of comity to preserve the 
friendly relations of the States. The change you 
propose isa fundamental change of your Govern- 


‘| ment never contemplated by its founders. 


But, sir, what are you to gain by the amend- 
ment? In Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia, at 


least to the extent of the recognized powers of 


these States, slavery is already abolished. ‘The 
President’s proclamation, solemnly indorsed by 
yourselves and the validity of which you assert, 


| has declared slavery abolished in every State in 


It was the || 


| cording to your own theory. 


rebellion except Tennessee. ‘Tennessee, then, a 
State full of loyal citizens, and the loyal State of 
Kentucky, with »xty thousand Union soldiers 
in the field, are ' ily States to be affected, ac- 
The slaves of the 


| disloyal in those States have already been im- 


pressed into youremployment, so that upon your 
own theory this provision will only affect loyal 


| citizens who, through every misfortune, have ad- 


hered to the cause of theircountry. Sir, will this 
act of violence, this usurpation of a majority un- 
der the spur of party organizauion, Increase the 
loyalty of those whose rights you impair? Ie 
your condition such, after the terrible etlects of 
your policy on this subject, to justify you in still 
further impairing your cause in the southern 
States? Are you so strong and irresistible, lay- 


| ing aside all questions of justice and good faith, 


| loyal tothe Union? 


fice their country for private end even to the base- || 


ness of self-aggrandizement, coining into private 
fortune the life-blood of the Republic, and the very 
statutes of public law look to the aggrandizement 
of the rich and the oppression of the poor; an 
age, sir, of truckling subserviency to power, when 
men are found base enough to 
“ crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning ;” 

when the venal courtier with blasphemous words 
dares to compare the first citizen of the Republic, 
but first only in position, the dispenser of mil- 


that you can afford to provoke new and perma- 
nent causes of hostility on the part of men now 
So far as this measure affects 
the interests of your citizens in the slaveholding 
States it can only provoke indignation and bitter- 
ness. If Kentucky wishes to abolish African 


| slavery itis well, I should rejoice to know that she 


regarded such to be her true policy. It is herown 
domestic institution; in good faith and justice it is 


| a measure beyond your power. If consummated, 


itis but an act of violence. If in the reckless 
arrogance of political power you assume to annul 
rights guarantied by your fathers and enjoyed 
for azes—the rights of domestic government— ind 
provoke to a just indignation a loyal people, the 
result of the folly should fail upon your own 
heads; but instead of that you will attempt to 
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i ! $ j wd i 14 
" mod of tt N } But lw emen 
i mi oO ity hol ! 
elt 1) 
t OW increase yout 
ri i ) Whiy, sir, by your ley you 
are now availing yourselves of the services of 
es \ ro WwW iti e iit of your Army. In 
wn ns and laws three and a half 
niiilions rema ! vely within the rebel lines. 
\ ‘ yreach them as your army advances, 
and t riyect them lo any rvice you desire. 
You r dream of consulting their wishes. As 
ei yy” et year t CXp rience pres Ver that this 
\ 1 be a nullity It would only 
he temper and spirit of mer till loyal to 
time’, it may de more, itinay conlirm in 
He mind the belief that the war in the se- 
eouncils of our ruling cabal is not for the 
{ nions thatifthe Union cannot be restored with 
ry abo hed the separation hall be eternal, 
I charg , indeed, that such isthe purpose of lead 
ing men inthe ranks of the Republican party. 
But, sir, the amendment goes further [t con- 
fers on Congress the power to invade any State 
to enforce the freedom of the African in war or 


promce Whatis the mean vot all that? Is free- 
dem the simple exemption from personal servi- 


tud No, sir; in the language of America it 
means the right to participate in rovernment, 
the treedom for which our fathers resisted the 
British empire. Mere exemption from servitude 
is a miserable idea of freedom. A pariah in the 


tate, a subject, but not a eitize n, holding any 
right at the will of the governing power. What 
is tus but slavery? It exists in my own noble 
tate. “Then, sir, thisamendment has some sig- 
nificance. Your policy, directed in its main pur- 
pose to the enfranchisementof a pe ople who have 
looked with mdifference on your struggle, who 
have given their strength to your enemies, and 
then the constitutional power to force them into 
freedom, to citizen ship. If such be your purpose, 
why deceive a noble and confidi g pe ople ? Your 
urpose in this amendment is not to increase the 
ethemenecy of your Army or to diminish the power 


of your cnenmiles, No, sir; you diminish the one 
and increase the other. You run the hazard of 
all that to grauily your Visionary fan: iticism, the 
elevation of the African to the aucust rights of 
ciuzenship., The Federal power to invade the 
States for this purpose, as proposed by thisamend- 
ment, strikes down the corner-stone of the Re- 
pubite, the local sovere ignty of the States, the 
only resistance this day toa central despotism, 





the event foreseen and thus guarded against by 
our fathers. Notonly then, sir, the time, the con- 
dition of the country, the distracted state of the 
public mind, the actual danger which it must pro- 
vole, the absence of any promised benefit to our 
arms; not only all these plead in the voice of a 
supplicating and bleeding country against this 
new act of tolly and madness, but the fatal change 
it proposes in the relation of the States to the Fed- 
eral Government cries out against it. This act, 
sir, if it shall have any effectat all, must be fatal; 
fatal to the very life of the Consutution, fatal to 
the fundamental principles of the Republic, the 


right, the irrepressible right of the States to do- | 


mesuic government. Policy and prudence con- 
demn it; and if it were possible, sir, the very 
ashes of the Revolution would cry out against 
this subordination of the States in domestic af- 
fairs to the Federal power. 

We entered upon this war, sir, with a united 
North and a divided South, with overwhelming 
advantages in all the sinews of war, more than 
twenty lo one, Witha patriousm hever Surpasse d 
the people have given you every power you de- 
manded both of men and mone y. You have had 
the whole vast resources of the country under 
your control. Congress, almost without a dis- 
senting voice,and without amoment’s delay, has 
passed every measure you have required; the 
courage and spiritof your gallantarmies has been 
all that a patriot could desire; and yet, sir, such 
has been the imbecility and fanaticism of your 
policy that you bave united the South, you have 
divided the public opinion of the North,and torn 
the country into factions; you have sacrificed a 
half a million of the very flower of our youth, 
you have impo ad upon the country the most ap- 
palling debt, a debt: which wille rush labor for 
ages to come; all of this in three years and a 


THE 
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half; and yet, sir, what have you accomplished ? 
By directing these mighty energies to one end, 
the overthrow of the armed rebellion, with the 
rights ¢ f the States and of the masses of the South 
unimpaired, a yearand a half of war would have 
een the authority of the Constitution reéstab- 
lished. Now who ean predict the issue? Your 
policy will not save but will ruin the country, and 
sconstitutionalamendment suggests the danger 
that you already propose to abandon the Union 
is you have virtually done by your bill for re- 
construction, if your poli oy with reference to the 
African shall ulumately fail. This Administration 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
iLinspires no further hope; under God the salva- 
tion of the Republic rests only in the hands of 


thh cople, 
Bat | will not despair of my country. The 
Con titution, though trampled upon, is still un- 


| trust in God it will stand to illumin- 
ite with the serene light of the past the darkness 
that gathers around us, thata people worthy of 
the Republic and worthy to be free will snatch it 
from the hands of its enemies and cling to it as 
the only foundation of hope, 

And then, on motion of Mr. ELIOT, (at half 


past eleven o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourn d. 


changed, 


IN SENATE 
Wepnespay, June 15, 1864. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Bowman. 
On motion of Mr. WILSON, and by unani- 


mous consent, the reading of the Journal was dis- 
pensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MORGAN presented a petition of citizens 
of Ulster county, New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of the bill ( H. R. No. 276) to secure to per- 
sons in the military or naval service of the Uni- 
ted States homesteads on confiscated or forfeited 

states in insurrectionary districts; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FOOT presente d two petitions of citizens 
of Vermont, praying for the passage of the bill 
(H.R. No. 276) to secure to persons in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the United States home- 
steads on confiscated or forfeited estates: which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SUMNER presented six petitions of men 
and women of the United States, praying for the 
abolition of slavery, and such an amendment of 
the Constitution as will forever prohibit its ex- 
istence in any portion of the Union; which were 
referred to the select committee on slave ry and 
freedmen. 

Mr. POMEROY presented the memorial of 
Henry Charles d’Ahna, praying that certain 
moneys alleged to have been p laced by him in the 
hands ofthe Government may be refunded; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


JUAN MIRANDA. 
Mr. CARLILE. Yesterday when the bill (S 


No. 238) for the settlementof private land claims 
in the State of California was before the body on 
a motion for its indefinite postponement, anxious 
as | have shown myself to be not to delay the 
business of the Senate, | did not discharge prob- 
ably my duty by making a statement to the Senate 
in relation to it; I feel, therefore, that it is due to 
myself to appeal to some member of the majority 
who voted for the indefinite postponement to move 
a reconsideration of that vote. ‘The Senator from 
California, [Mr. Conness,] who differs with me 
in opinion about it, will at least bear me witness 
that | have endeavored to accommodate my ac- 
tion to suit his convenience; and I should be glad 
if the vote postponing the bill should be recon- 
sidered, so that | could make a statement and pre- 
sent it to the Senate in the light in which it has 
appeared tome. Then let the Senate act upon it. 
I will not interfere with the business of the Sen- 
ate by calling it up at an unreasonable hour if4t 
should be reconsidered and allowed to remain. 

Mr. FOOT. I will answer to that appeal so 
far as to move the reconsideration under the state- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the vote 
by which the bill was indefinitely postponed be 
reconsidered ? 

Mr. CONNESS. I should prefer on this mo- 
tion to reconsider to hear whatever the Senator 


IONAL GLOBE. | 
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has to say additional y on the measur | 

of course the hope that the Senate wi 

sider the vote. | forbore saying to the § 

all that [desired to say when the bill wa ( 
consideration, in d ferein to what | km « 

the wishes of the Senate, and also with re 


what I knew to be the nearapproach of th 
ination of the session, knowing how valual 


‘Wie I 


wis. ee 
Mr. CARLILE. The Senator wil! allow yy, M 
to interrupt him. Let the vote be reconsider : ‘ 


and I will promise it shall not be called up ur 


it suits the convenience of the Senator. I do yo: md 
wish now to interfere with the morning business l 

lt is suegvested that it is unusual to make a stare. \ 
ment ona bare motion to reconsider. 


If he y 
just allow the reconsideration to be had, | y 
confer with him as to the time when we cand 
cuss it, and I promise him I shall content mys 
with a bare statement, : \ 
Mr. CONNESS. I do not know any reas 
why the motion to reconsider may not be ent | ne 
as itis now; and when a motion Is made to ta} , 
itup, then the statement of the Senator may 
made, ‘This question is one of great import 
to the State that Lin partrepresent here. [ hay A 
already caused to be read to Senators from the bof 3 
desk of this body the concurrentresolutions of | 
sovereign State of California after duly and fully 
considering this subject. It is a question that 
fects, so far as the assertion of title Is concern ' 
the interests of over seven thousand people in thy . ee 
State that I represent. m 
Mr.CARLILE. Ifthe Senator will allow m 
| understand there are some reports to be m 
Let the motion to reconsider be entered, and w! J 
we have leisure [I will call it up. 
Mr. CONNESS. I have no objection to th 
Mr. CARLILE. It will leave it, then, in th MII 
position in which it was, \ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The mot 
to reconsider has been made, and it will be laid \ 
aside to be taken up at some other time. N 
Mr. CONNESS. I have no objection to t 
course. 
Mr.CARLILE. It is not that I desire 
only to accommodate myself to the wishes of t! 
Senate. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on M 
tary Affairs and the Militia, to whom was te- 
| ferred the bill (H. R. No. 231) to amend the six- 
| teenth section of the act entitled **An act 
fine the pay and emoluments of certain o! 
of the Army, and for other purposes,’ approy 
July 17, 1862, re porte d it without amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (8. N 
271) relating to civil actions in the District of 
Columbia, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL, from the Committee ont 
Judiciary, to whom was referred a petition of 
ciizens of Florida praying that the salury of 
United States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of that State may be increased, asked to 
discharged from its further consideration; which ; 
was agreed to. N/ 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution relative to an arrange- 
tent made by the President and Secretary 0! 

War with Major Generals Schenck and biuir to \ 
receive from them temporarily the resignation ; 
of their commissions to enable them to take Uiet 
sets as members of the House of Representa- 
tives, submitted a reportaccompanied by the t 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That an officer of the United States w 
resignation has been duly accepted and taken eflect 
who having been elected a member of either House 
Congress qualifies and enters on the discharge of | i 
ties of a member,is thereby in either case out of Uh 
previously held, and cannot be restored to it without a lew T 
appointment in the manner provided by the Consutull 


The resolution lies over for consideration, and f 
the report was ordered to be printed. 
| MICHIGAN JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. ] 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Committee o! th : 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (1. bs ain 
No 513) to detach the counties of Callioun ave 
Branch trom the western judicial distri 
nex the same to the eastern district of M 
have instructed me to report it back and i a 
mend its passage. It is merely to d two 


|| counties from one judicial district and transle! 








I er. lask t t the bill be acted 

nsent the lw considered 
( he W , reported to tl 

i third reading, read the third 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


fromthe House of Representatives, 








M - McPuerson, itClerk, announced that the 
by ; or of the House of Representatives had 
. he following enrolled bills; which there- 
y 7 received the signature of the President pro 

: \ 3. No. 293) to empower the Superannu- 
ree. | Society of the Maryland Annual Con- 
" ’ to hold prope rty in the District of Co- 
a nd to take a devise under the willof the 
ae \W mn Doughty; 
ae \ H.R. No. 149) concerning certain school 
in township forty-five north, range seven 
a State of Missouri; 
pigs \ Li. R. No. 198) making appropriations 
© tal port of the Army for the year ending 
ae 1h June, 1865, and for other purposes; 
\ H.R. No. 383) to incorporate the Home 
ae | s Women and Children; 
ea \ joint resoluuion (H.R. No. 55) granting cer- 
t vileges to the city of Des Moines, in the 
" S of lowa; 

\ bill CH. R. No. 486) to amend an act entitled 

: \ » provide a temporary government for 

= l'erritory of Idaho,’’ approved March 3, 1863; 

iby H. R. No. 504) to authorize the Secre- 

fe ’ Treasury to sell the marine hospital 
; it Chicago, Lilinois, and to purchase 

: w site and build a new hospit ul. 
int MILITARY INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS. 

Mr. POWELL, I move that all prior orders 

mot ned for the purpose of taking up the bill 

Le No, 37) to prevent officers of the Army and 

Vs lL other persons engage d inthe military 

fo that lservice of the United States, from inter- 

ctions in the States. 
; Mr. HALE. I have not the slightest objection 


leration of the bill; but 1 think we 
ive the morning hour for morning 

ess; and I shall vote against it until we get 
Mil t the morning business. If the motion is 
in, | ask for the yeas and nays. 


i yeas al d nays were orde red. 


POWELL. I hope the Senate will now 
l act upon this bill. | have made some 
. Tectual efforts to getitup. It was dis- 
: r three or four days; and all I desire now 
eS .vote upon it. I will agree to make 
SN about it. [ wish to suggest one very 
trict. of mendment and then take the vote. 
t. Mr. HOWARD. I hope at this late period of 
ace m this bill will not be taken up for fur- 
* erauion., I do not think any public 
ort julres it, 

wi ; iestion being taken by yeas and nays, 
d to —yeas 6, nays 26; as follows: 

which Me oone. f arlile, Davis, Nesmith, Powell, Rich- 


, ar isbury—6. 
NAYS Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, 


Conness, 
whom \ ttle, Fessenden, Foot, 


r, Hale, Harlan, 
Indiana, Morgan, 


Fost 
Hicks, Howard, Howe, Lane of 
lumeey, Sherman, Sumner, ‘It 


ary Willey, and Wilson—26. eer 
) ) \ EN'T — Messrs. Buckalew, Chandler, Collamer, 
y ion Grimes, Harding, Henderson, Hendricks, Johnson, 
ke the sas, MeDougall, Pomeroy, Riddle, Sprague, 
, Wilkinson, and Wright—1L7. 
he fol- . motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. FOOT. LT take this oceasion to say that 
2 Y y gue [Mr, Cotuamer] ts detain d from 
ti iGance on the Senate in consequence of some- 
vere Indisposition, 
REPEAL OF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
: A ll (H.R. No 012) to re peal the fugitive 
“4 Shave uct of 1850, and all acts and parts of acts 
’ rendition of fugitive slaves, was read twice 
| PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will 
0 reed to the select commitee on slavery 
(H.R Tie | aide 
, Mr. SUMNER, I am instructed by the com- 
ivery and freedmen to move the im- 
we of that bill. The Senate un- 
*e 3 if; the House of Representatives has 
Uy acts 1 on it; there is no need of debate; 
ranstel ‘uk to have it voted upon at once. 
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Mr. HALE.. 1. ol t; | want 
hour for mor 


Mr. POWELL. | move the refer 


bill to tk Comm the J \ 

Mr. SUMNER I to vend 
motion by moving 1 re to t m 
W hil h dus DY this ses hh t 1 ¢ 
Suoject, to Which, o th i ol 
of the Committee on t Judiciary, it | 


already referred during this session—the sclect 
committer 


The 


on slavery and freedmen. 


PRESIDENT 


pro tempore. ‘The Chair is 
of opinion that the motion is not amendable, and 
the motion to refer to a standing committee takes 


precedence. ‘The quest 
motion of the Senat 


| l ¥ ? ‘ 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. POWELL called tor the yeas and nay 


and they wer 


ion, therefore, is on 


rr from Kentu ky to refer thie 


ordered; and being 


—yeas 14, nays 2]; as follows: 


tuken, resulted 


YEAS Messrs. Bu lew, Carlile, Davis, Harris, Hen 
dricks, Hicks, J " nm, boat | it au, N ith, | \ 
ell, Richardson, Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and W j 

NAYS— Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark. Conness. Dix 


on, Doolittl t 


mes, Hale 
» Morrill 


den, Harlan, How 
Kansas, Morgan , Ramsey, Stierma 
n Eyck, W , al 
Messrs. Chiat r, Ce ‘ ; 
Henderson, Howe, McDougall, Pome 


I 
ard, Lane oth 
Sumner, ‘Ts 

ABSENT 
ter, Harding, 


Riddle, Spragu \\ 1 


prague, Trumbu On, a ig 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore ‘The que 


j on 
now is on the motion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to refer the billto the select committe 


on siaver VY and treedmen. 


The motion was agreed to. 


PAY OF COLORED TROOPS 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. The Cha 
Will take this oce ,lo annou e that he has 
appoloted ¢ 3 the committee of conference on tl 
part of the penate upo the disagreeing vole t 
the two Houses on the im ! to th Util 
(S. No. 145) to equaly Lhe pay ol liers in the 
United States Army, Messrs. Witson, Grimes 


and NrsMITH. 
REPEAL OF FUGITIVE 
Mr. SUMNER ‘I 
slavery and freedme n, to whom was referre 
bill CH. R No. 512) to: peal the fugitive slave 
act of 1850, and all acts and parts of acts for the 
rendition of directed 


nate with a recom- 


SLAVE LAW. 


i¢ ‘ ect committees on 


fugitive siave have 
report the same back to thes 
mendation that it pass, and Task now for imme- 
diate actior 


Mr. POWELL. 


ness. We know thatthis committee has not been 


in session since that bill w referred, No mem- 
ber of the committee has a yproached the Senator, 
and he has not approached one of t ‘ thre 
bill was referred. We want t con tee to 
consider it. ‘There ts a men rol the commit 
tee who sits near me, [Mr. BuckaLew,] and | 
know he has not been cor ted about it. 

Mr.SUMNER. Will the & itor who s 
near you answer whether he has been cor 

Mr. POWELL. The Senator a mom ro 


said you had no right to make the 
way. | hapy ened to overhear him, and that 
caused me to make the obje 
that kind of a report ben 
' “he PRESIDENT ] ro temp a 


f 


t 
Oo; 


nat it is not a question for the Ui I 


opinion 
to decide upon the propriety ¢ f the rey 


action of U mmittee, 
Mr. SAULSBURY. I object to its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being 
made, the report must lie over. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


under no obligation to go into a committee-room 


Il suppose a 


onsultona bi 

Mr. DAVIS. 
accepted, 

The PRESIDE 
of the Chair the re port lics Over 
to-morrow. 

BILLS 


Lo ¢ 


I move that that report e not 


NT pro tempore. 


INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HALE a ked, and yy unanimous col ent 
obtained, leave to introduce a | 5S. No in 
repealing 50 ™ a 4 AN ct to Oy - 
ciencl lit -appropi bot bot ryice T tine 
fiscal year end he JUth of June, 1X64, } for 
othe ein ,’ approved Mar 14, 164, 3 


appropriates  ~2o,0UU for erecting naval nospital 
t I ; 


at Kittery, Muine: which was read twice by 


2P9GBS 


ne 


\ { V 
W.D 
Ly | Cor 
XV 4 
( Nay \ 


Mr. HARI \N lm vet it the pmor order 
Loe | stpone 1, and that w pr vceed lt the co 

leration of Senat No. 264, for the disposal 
of ral iar ind of town pr erty on the public 
lor ! 

The n was ed to; and the let 
ition of bi Was resumed in 4 Ihimiitlee oF 


ro rh, i lsu pose ill OolLHecessary lo read 
it afain une t be destred, : 

Several SENATORS What ts the bill 

Mir ARLAN. It pt vides for the irvey 
une ile of town sites that may be located on the 
public domain; and also for the sale of coal lands 
ry thre u domain, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 


imendment, 


Mr. DAVIS. Has that bill been read in the 
Ss te ? 

‘I ne PRESIDEN r pre tempore ; “he & ull 
unde tands that it was betore the Senate on the 
sd of J , a i wa then read 

| bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 

ty , and w I 1 the third time, i 
| 


aryym0 


Ahaish 


ARY ROAD IN 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I move to 


take ut 


Elou erantioy lands to the State of Wi 
co in lo bulid a military road to Lake Superiwi 
7 r a \ . ‘é 
vir. WILSON L hope the Senator wi ot 
press that this mor r, We have had land 
VIS OF yelhing about Wisconsin up 
\ y i t ££ many anys, lam anx ’ 
Lake }) i t l. 
. : yey " 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I! ink th Ww 
’ 
it i out Ss Ul lt Ss] Seay 
age’of one passed the other morning t 
sforawa nmroad 1 Mi | 
ord for word the same. ‘Thi ly 
y e Sen r from Lowa, and | think i 
I io { nt it 
> ae ‘ ; 
l Pith: IDI VT po pore I’| ‘ mn 
e { th er I i ii W 
‘I ! ) wa a t \ t hie i \ 
No. 247 ranting lane to t > ot W 
i iG military roud to Lake Supe 
yt read Comn ‘ ( he Who 
, ry 1 
Mr. HARLAN. 1} Committe onl 
E I i | auniel til i il 
ru itler eeu ir 4 id 
i ( I ippose, therelore, the o \ 
need not read, 
Tt rmoarnr ’ 
LV} PRESIDENT pre tempore Vhe 
I ( Wiiit read ! Sou 
fol read r of the ¢ il I 
J » y read the ain bmbent, wh 
) ¢ i of the on i yt I 
Is nd ih dieu there LO lusel ‘ 
} dtot 
y t yah , A ith i 
j Wa Mar \\ 
W 1 river a ra iF 
mu tT feasible nad dit row 
i > t veolLWw ; \\ { 
‘i Lu i ‘ i it yi WU nm 
: riot t | 
rai.a yin i 1 i 
yn ¢ I it ! i 
l i 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
r ‘ i 
att rig ot preeny eat 1 se em t i 
itlached to th in then i theduty ort 
i th | ' rt t pa rom th publi | | t 
I tite r a ribed, desig: ed 
} iv u na i tion a ! 
may be, a t i ! \ } within ix 
aid rom mu is shall be equal to such la 
| ted i wi wore: 
{ I i 
' d ‘ 
ré j i 
ir { ad: Pro {, Thea nds 
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hereby granted shall be 


TD SN 


exclusively applied In the con 


etruect of that read for and on account of which such 
! { befeby granted, and shall be disposed of only as 
it ' all b pphed to no 

Pro further, Tiat any and 

sere re reserved to the United States by any 

‘ “yeas, or in any other manner by competent 

ity rthe purpose of arding in any object ot inter 
! Vement "Tl vy any other purposes wihatsocver 
i ne are hereby, reserved to the United States 
‘ noof thi t, except so far as it may be 


; ro joeate the route of said road through 
ide, ia Which case the right of way only 


“ ' dnd be it further enacted, That the said lands 
rercby granted to the said State shall be subject to the dis 


powalol the Legislature thereof, for the purposes aforesaid 
ind no other; and the said road shall be and remain a pub 
li iwiiway for the use of the Government of the United 
States, free trom tolls or other charge upon the transporta 


tion Of any property, troops, or mails of the United States. 
See. bd. And be it further enacted, That the lands hereby 
granted to satd State shall be disposed of only in the fol 
lowing manner, that is to say: when the said Governor 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Interior that any ten 
consecutve miles of said road have been completed under 
the provisions of this act, and in accordance with the fourth 
section Of Uhis act, stating definitely where said completed 
section of road commences and where it terminates, itshall 
be the duty of the said Secretary to cause patents to issue 
ty said State for three sections of land for each mile of road 
t mopleted as atoresaid, and so on until the whole of 
shi round a4 completed Provided further, That no patent 
shall be given forany of the aforesaid lands betore the com 


pletion of ten consecutive miles of roud, or for any road, 
ortor any part of any road made betore the passage of this 
act, or for any greater quantity than thirty sections for each 
ten taal comple ted according to the provisions ol this act; 
and it said road is not completed within five years no tur 


ther sales shall be made, and the lands unsold shall revert 
to the United States 


mt 1. .4nd be it further enacted, That said military read 
shall be coustructed auder the direction of such ageuts or 
comunissioners as the Governor of said State may appoint, 


ond where it passes through timbered lands shall be chopped 

ia uniform width of at least six rods. The road-bed 
proper to be not less than thirty-two feet wide, and con- 
structed with ample ditches on both sides, so as to afford 
sufficient drains, with good and substantial bridges and 
proper culverts and sluice? where necessary. All stuinps 
on roots to be theroughly grubbed out between the ditches 
ute tire length of said road; the central portion of which 
tw oe sane iently raised to afford a dry road-bed by means 
of drainage from the center to the side ditches; the hills 
to be leveled and valleys raised so as to make as easy a 
grade as practicable. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I certainly cannot be charged 
with being illiberal to the western States; but I 
think this is going alittle further than we have ever 
gone before. 


of Wisconsin. I believe something like that was 
done in one case. Those who were advocating 
a grant of land for a somewhat similar purpose 
to the State of Michigan came to me and said 
there were peculiar circumstances connected with 
the construction of that road; 
lutely important for military purposes that we 
should open a road to Lake Superior in the win- 
ter time when the mail cannot be carried there, 
and there was no chance of granting aid for the 
making of that road except by a grant of lands, 
and in that way a road would be obtained be- 
tween Chicago and the upper settlements on Lake 
Superior. I thought the circumstances were pe- 
culiar; and [ voted for the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Michigan. Now, it is proposed to 
grant lands for the construction of an ordinary 
highway through one of the new States. Itseems 
to me it is carrying the joke a little too far. 1 
would rather at once vote to grant all the lands 
within the organized States to the States, and be 
dove with them. 

There is one peculiar feature inthis grant which 
Senators may not have noticed, 


[t is a proposition to grantlands for | 
the construction of ordinary highways in the State | 


that it was abso- | 


If the lands have | 


been heretofore granted, or have been sold or are | 


occupied by preémptors, so that the country is 
rich enough to make its own roads, as we did in 


Olio, then instead of taking the land that is thus | 


setled by preémptors, land may be taken three 


miles further off by the State of Wisconsin to aid | 


in making the road. 


We give the land to the 


ee cmpltors under the homestead law, and then | 
vy this bill we give the alternate sections of land | 
within six miles to make a road forthem. It | 


seems to me thatis carrying the operation of these 
grants further than ever has been done before. 
In all the grants to railroad companies we have 
reserved the alternate sections and doubled the 
ice, and in that way we have recovered for the 
benefit of the Government some portion of the 
value of the lands. But this bill does not propose 
to - ul mts it leaves the alternate sections open to 
purchase at $1 25 an acre, and open for entry 


undea ‘ia homestead act. " 


Since we naied ‘the idenebtead hel, a dies 
law, | think we ought not to have granted any 
public lands ¢ ither to States or to railroad com- 
panies We ourcht to have rested upon the sys- 
tem that no land should be set apart forany pur- 
pose except for actual settlement. I have been 
enouch in the new States, and | have been familiar 
with the organization of the new States, to know 
that all sales of land to corporations, to States, 
and to individuals, except for actual settlement, 
are a great injury to the new States. If I had it 
in my power I would not sell any public land 
for any purpose but actual settlement. I would 
allow it to be preémpted by actual settlers and 
saved for actual occupation. Every other sale of 
the public lands is a detriment to the nation and 


is a detriment to the neighborhood in which the | 


land lies. 

It seems to me that unless the Senator from 
Wisconsin can show that there is some absolute 
military necessity for the construction of this 
road, we ought not to carry the grants of lands 
any further and apply them to the construction 
of ordinary wagon roads. 

Mr. HARLAN. Before the Senator from Ohio 
takes his seat, | ask him to refer again to that part 
of the bill whic h he considers pec suliar or new in 
its character. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Incase land within three 
miles on either side has been sold, or is occupied 
by preemptors, this bill allows the State to go 
outside of the limit of three miles on either side 
to take public land. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
miles. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Now, suppose that all the 
land along the river Wisconsin—because this 
road, | believe, is to be built near the banks of 
the river—is preémpted,as it probably is by pre- 
emptors, and settlements have sprung up there. 
It seems to me that these preémptors, settlers, 
having received from the United States theirland 
free of cost, ought at least to build their own 
roads, build their own school-houses, make their 
own improvements, and not call upon us to ap- 
propriate land to make improvements for them. 
After a while they will want land to build their 
school-houses, and to build their barns, &c. 

Mr. HARLAN. I will make this suggestion 
in relation to this point: Immense amounts of 
land warrants have been located in the western 
country by gentlemen living East; a very large 
number of the inhabitants of Ohio have located 
land warrants in lowa, and do not now occupy 
lands. 
this road. 


But within the limit of six 


Those land-owners living abroad of 


course will not invest their money in the con- | 


struction of the road; and if the idea suggested 
by the Senator from Ohio should be carried out, 
it would prevent the opening up of the wilderness 
a of the country, as it is hoped will be done 
»y the passage of this bill, If the land shall have 
been thus taken up by non-residents, the State 
ray go beyond the location of those lands, where 
there are vacant lands within the limit ofsix miles, 


I do not doubt this is true on the line of 


and take an equa! quantity, and the amount is | 


only to be applied as the road proceeds. They 
will not ee able to go in advance of the construc- 
tion of the road to secure lands, but as the road 
progresses they take the vacant lands within six 
miles on each side, and thus proceed until the 
whole road shall be completed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there any difficulty in 
the local authorities and State authorities laying 
taxes for road purposes? I know the non-resi- 
dents, complained o@so much in the new States 
gene rally, have to pay three or four times as much 
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Wikkeusin. 
which is a 
goes through fr 


It begins ata point dite d Wausay 
way up on the Wisconsin rive; 4 
ym there to Lake Superior, 
comparative ly an entire ly uninhabited re 
country; it is a region of timber, and a rep 
which has never yet been surveyed by the G 
ernment, a good portion of it, and it will nor 
surveyed orever brought into marke tunless the, 
is a road opened up through there; and it js { t 
the purpose of opening up that road that we hay, 
asked the grant of these lands. 

Now, let me say to Senators who are not fy. 
miliar with the bills which have been passed g: 
the present session, that the other day there was 
one passed to aid the State of Michigan to build 
two justsuch roads through the timber wilderness 
region of Michigan, one on the right-hand side ay 
the other on the left-hand side, nearly twice the 
distance of this road. It would be strange jp. 
deed, if, having granted land to Michigan to aid 
roads through “her wilderness region, we should 
not do the same thing for Wisconsin. The Uni- 
ted States is the great landholder in that section, 
It now holds in our State millions of acres of yp- 
surveyed lands. This road runs right through 
that region, and helps to develop it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I saida word or two t) 
other day on the subject of the public lands by 
way of commentona bill then pending which | did 
not fully understand, which madeagrant of lands 
for several hundred ‘miles of road. I felt that] 
ought to apologize, and I did apologize to the 
Senate, being an eastern man, for saying a word 
on such a subject. Itseems the matter is exteni- 
ing a little. First, we made grants for railroads. 
The policy of the country was settled on that sub- 


ree 


ject, and it has been very well followed up, to 


grant everything that was required in the shay 
of aid for railroads. We have had aconsidera! 
number of such bills during this session. | hay 
not a word to say about them. i presume them 
to be all right. 

It seems we begin a new system, and are to 
grant the public domain for the purpose of mak- 
ing ordinary roads. It is done L believe by call- 
ing them ‘* military roads.’’ I do not know what 
military purpose is to be subserved by a roa 
from Wausaw to Lake Superior. Will my friend 
from lowa explain to me what the military 
pose is of a road from Wausaw to Lake Superior? 

Mr. HARLAN. To enable troops and muni- 


‘tions of war to be transported through that wil- 


derness to our fortifications. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Is there no dther way to 
get there ? 

Mr. HARLAN. I understand there is no other 
way to get there but by the lake, and in winter 
time when the lake is frozen up there is no possi- 
ble way of reaching them, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Is it to reach any par- 
ticular military post? 

Mr. HARLAN. I understand so. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. What one? 

Mr. HARLAN. Some fortifications on the 
Straits, as I understand. The Senators from that 
State are more familiar with the locality. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 do not rise here for th: 
purpose of opposing the bill; I should not think 


|| of doing such a thing; and I am astonished at the 


rashness of my friend, the Senator from Ohio, who 


|| suggested, in the mildest tones in the world that 


taxes in proportion to the value of their lands as | 


residents, some way or other. 


Mr. HARLAN. The constitution of Iowa, 


/and I suppose of Wisconsin, provides ‘that the 


| 
| 


| 


lands of non-residents shall not be taxed higher 
than those of residents. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Thatisthe provision in all 
the new States, but in some way or other they do 
always assess the land of non-residents higher 
than that of residents, and they ought to do so. 
My impression is that a non-resident owner of 
land, who does not occupy it, does not go on it, 
ought to be discriminated against by legislation, 
and | would give the new States that power. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. TheSenator from Ohio has 
not looked on the map to see where this road is lo- 
cated; and probably he is not very familiar with 


could possibly be used, some doubt or perhaps 
even an inquiry. Iam rather in favor of it for 
this simple reason: we need a military road down 
in Maine very much; we are .there right on the 
frontier, and we have been exposed to considera- 
ble danger already, and it is very difficult to get 
from the central parts of our State to the frontier, 


| and we want a military road. 


Mr. HARLAN. will most cheerfully vote 
for an appropriation of public lands within the 
State of Maine for the construction of such a road. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Exactly. I was about 
to ask, if it is for military purposes, w hat woul i 
be the impropriety of granting us some lands out 
West? 

Mr. GRIMES. I would inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Maine if he does not think the $450,000 
we appropriated yesterday for fortifications 10 
Maine would be a fair offset? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Thatison the coast. | 


tis 


very true that appropriation was made; but I 8 
nottalking about the State of Maine particular: ‘vy 
butabout military defenses. 


I go for fortifications: 
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— ae 


for military roads; and if this is shown to | 
be for military purpeses, for the defense of || 
ry, | have no objection, and I stated I 
not rise to oppose it in any shape or form. |) 
. wanted to say that we needed a military 
own in Maine very much, and we had no 
lands, and to suggest to my friend from 
i wa that perhaps he would be willing, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, to bring 
cin a bill granting us some lands out West for 
r it purpose. : . 

Mr. GRIMES. Will the Senator inform me 
whether the Government did not at the national | 
expense build a national road from Bangor to the 
frontier some years ago? ‘ \| 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I believe they did a long 
while ago, and it has been very useful; but there 
is no military postin thatregion now. We want | 
the road in another direction. 

Mr. HOWE. Would it not be satisfactory to 
them if we would change the direction of the fish- 
ine bounties and apply them to building the road ? 
[Laughter.] ; ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That isanother question || 
altogether. [Laughter.] We settled that the other 
day, and very decidedly. 

Now, | want to suggest that by and by we shall 
come here—and really I am serious about it, be- 
cause it has been contemplated and I have been || 
urged to move in the matter, but | have been so 
pressed with other business that I have not been 
able to attend to it—to ask an appropriation of 
public lands to aid in constructing a military road 
in Maine. We are right on the border, as gen- 
tlemen know, liable to attack, and something of 
that sort is necessary. With regard to open- 
ing roads, we have lands there of our own, and 
our mode is if they want roads to have the county 
lay out the road and assess the expense of build- 
ing it upon the owners of land. 

| do not wish my friend from Iowa or my 
friend from Wisconsin to misunderstand me. I 
do not mean to oppose this bill; I only wish to 
give notice that I shall appeal to the well-known 
generosity of my friend from Lowa, particularly 
in reference to these things, for I think we have 
a cargo of bills from his committee granting lands 
for all purposes, that he shall extend these grants 
for military purposes to some other section of the 
country by and by when the time comes. Our 
military stations are quite as definite as they are 
on Lake Superior. (Laughter.] 

Mr. HARLAN, Perhaps I ought to state as | 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands that 
no bilis have been reported from that committee 
at this session making appropriations of land that 
are not in strict accordance with the principles 
hat have been adopted by Congress heretofore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It becomes the | 

duty of the Chair to arrest the debate and call up 
the special order, which is the bill (H. R. No. 51) 
to establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs, the 
pending question being on the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr.SautsBury,] upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
_ Mr. DOOLITTLE. IL hope the Senator hav- 
ing charge of that bill will allow us to vote on this 
quesuon, We can do so without further discus- 
BION, 

Mr. SUMNER. I am perfectly willing that 
the special order shall be passed over informally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
hears no objection. The special order will be 
passed over informally. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 should like to know how | 
muck Wisconsin has got of the public lands by 
legislation during the present session; and besides | 
the amount of public lands which she may have | 
received, if I recollect aright she received a pretty 
large amount of public moneys the other day from | 
the Lreasury, to which she said she was entitled. | 
lt 1s difficult I know for the honorable member || 
‘rom Wisconsin to give a precise answer as to the 
number of acres of public lands that she has got, 
because the grants have been made of sections of 
lands on either side of the roads that are to be 
made, and if I understand the legislation they are 
ee as long as they think proper to 

, and with as many branches as they 
think proper to construct, and they get upon the 
maig stem so to speak of their roads and upon all | 
‘we collateral branches sections of land; it may | 
‘mount to hundreds of thousands, it may be mil- 
vous of acres. | rather think that if the legisla- | 
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tion which is now proposed shall pass, that, with 


the legislation which has alr 
Wisconsin is as diligentin carrying out this levis- 


lation as her Senators upon this floor have been 


eady occurred, if 


| diligent in getting the legislation passed, it will ab- 
| sorb nearly all the public land in the State of Wis 


consin. What is true of Wisconsin is true ina 
great measure of the other States in which public 
lands are. If therefore the honorable member 


| from Maine contemplates getting an appropriation 


from those lands for the purpose of constructing 
a military road in Maine, | would advise him to 
get it at once. 

Mr. CONNESS. 


My friend will allow me to 
make a suggestion. 


I believe (1 should like to 


have the information for our benefit from the | 


honorable chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands) that the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is chartered by the State of Maine, and that 
we are about to pass a bill giving that company 
some fifty million acres. Surely that would be 
amilitary road connecting the State of Maine with 
the Pacific ocean. I do not see but that Maine 
is going to take away the largest portions of land 
of any State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The honorable member did 
not understand me as saying that the State of 
Maine was suffering very much for want of ap- 
propriations, 


Mr. CONNESS. No. Itdoesnotappear that | 
she is. 
Mr. JOHNSON. But as the honorable mem- 


ber from Maine contemplated, as he said, getting 
an appropriation of public lands for the purpose 
of making a military road in Maine, I advised 
him that he had better begin at once or he would 
be too late, the lands willall be gone. And what 
is true of the State of Maine, (for she will not 


| have as much before we adjourn as she is entitled 


to,) is true of the other States upon the Atlantic. 
Maryland has none, Pennsylvania has none, and 
the other States north of Pennsylvania have none 
that I know of except it be Maine; and yet these 
lands belong to the whole. All the States to which 
I have just adverted have been liberal, and the 
legislation of Congress has been liberal enough 
to the new States. We were willing to give to 


| these new States all the land that was necessary 


to improve the States, when the effect was to im- 
prove the value of what was left; but as far as 
that ground of legislation is concerned we shall 
not be able to stand upon it in the future when 
we are not able to stand upon it in relation to the 
present legislation, because there will be nothing 
left. We cannot say that we give to Wisconsin 
a million of acres alongside of these contemplated 
roads because to do so will add to the value ofa 
million that we have on either side of the roads, 
because we shall have none on either side of the 
roads; it will all belong to the State of Wisconsin. 
If the policy of the Government, as it would seem 
to be, is that all these lands are to be appropriated 


| for the benefit exclusively of the States where 


they lie, let us give all the lands to the States at 
once to deal with just as they think proper. But 
before that policy is adopted it is well for the pub- 
lic councils to reflect upon the financial condition 
in which the country now is and is certain to be 
inthe end. The debt will be an enormous one; 
and with the emigration that is flowing in upon 
us, and with the natural increase of population in 


these great western States, enterprising, success- 
| ful, prosperous now, and yet to be prosperous 


from hour to hour, they will be able to pay a | 


pretty considerable price for these lands to go 
into the public ‘Treasury to meet the public debt. 


That debt may be $2,000,000,000 before we are | 


done, and perhaps more; and if the whole of it is 
to be met by taxation, although | have no doubt 
we shall be able to meet it, it will require an effort 
and a patriotic effort to meet it; whereas, if we 
have these pubiic lands under our control we can 
sell them, benefiting us by the sale, and benefiting 


the purchaser just as much as he should be bene- | 


fited. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the honorable Senator al- 
low me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 have saidall | propose to 


say. 
Mir. HOWE. IftheSenator will just step and 


| look at the map which my colleague has, and see 


the isolated community that this road is intended 
to accommodate, and if then, considering the large 


tract of country which the United States own, | 
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unsettled, untraversed by any track between that 
settlement on the lake and the settlements in the 
State of Wisconsin, he thinks that the United 
States cannot afford to give this quantity of land 
to « pen a hi rhway up there to these people, he 
will not give it; that is all. dt is not tor the 
State. American community that has 
gone up by the lakes and settled on the borders 
of the lakes; they have a good highway in the 
summer time, but in the winter they are isolated 
from the whole world, and you own ali the lands 
between them and the nearest settlement in Wis- 
consin. The exact distance | do not recollect; 
the map will show at a single glance just what is 
asked. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is not the fault of the 
United States. How long has this population 
been there in this isolated condition? 

Mr. HOWE. Ever since they went there. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course. But how long 
is that? 

Mr. HOWE. I am utterly unable to answer 
that question. In point of fact they did not all 
go at the same moment of time, nor on the same 
steamer, nor in the same year. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know. I will put my 
question in adifferent way. How long has there 
been a population there sufficiently large to re- 

uire that the Government should make roads 
for them—this isolated population? 

Mr. HOWE, It has been constantly increas 
ing for the last ten or twelve years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They got along ten years 
ago pretty well. But it strikes me that that is a 
new ground upon which to ask a gift of the pub- 
lic lands. These emigrants went there and they 
settled on the lands, and bought them, and paid 
for them; they knew what they were about, and 
they got more than dollar for dollar in exchange. 
After they got there and got lands that were 
worth a great deal more than they paid forthem, 


It is an 


| they say, or their representatives say for them, 


| tion of justice. 


** Now give us millions and millions of acres of 
land to enable us to make roads over which we 
may travel from one end of the State to the 
other.’’ I am speaking of it now asa mere ques- 
There are considerations of pol 

icy, | admit, that are to govern us. They area 
people whom we are bound to provide for in 
every way, if we can do it with justice to all the 


| other people; but if they have gone there impru- 


dently when they could have settled this side of 
the point where they now stand isolated, it is 
their fault, and not ours. 

ut all that | meant to say was that we ought 
to come to some decided policy on the question, 
‘What shall we do with the public lands?’ If 
they are all to be given away in the name of in- 


| ternal improvements, | am for giving them away 


at once; and the only objection I have to giving 
them away for the purpose for which this bill 
proposes, to have a share of them appropriated 
or for giving them away at once in the gross, 1s 
the existing public debt, now very large, and to 
be still larger before we are through. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The question is asked 
how much lands the State of Wisconsin has al 
ready received. I grantthatshe has received very 
handsome donations from the General Govern- 
ment, but I do not think that should defeat this 
grant. The Committee on Public Lands has 
adopted a very liberal policy at this session, ani 
| believe it has at former sessions of the Senate, 
and L think that policy in respect to the north 


| western States can be well vindicated. 


The Senator from Maryland will observe that 
the State of Wisconsin is a very large State; that 
much of its territory isina northern and rigorous 


latitude; that it is covered with heavy timber. It 


is a hard country to open,a very hard country to 
make roads through, and itis asking but httle ot 
the General Government, inasmuch as she ts the 
owner of a large domain there, thatshe shal! help 
the enterprising men who go out into this new 


| country, which is very hard to open indeed, in 


making the improvements that are necessary for 
the enjoyment of these lands. And, sir, itcannot 
well be asked by the General Government how 
much the State has received. When all the lands 
of Wisconsin that are granted and all the lands 
are bought that will be bought by the citizen, the 
account will be largely in favor of the citizen and 
against the Government. Has the Senator taken 
the trouble to estimate the cost to the General 
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re to make a verbal amendment to the 


nt otthe committee. 





States, "in the thirty-sixth line of the 
ion of the amendme i the committee, I 
tr sé 99 
»add the words ol ted, 80 as to 

riw oft Comniittes ear 


Pheamend mento Chic amendment wasagreed to. 
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"The Ser te, (Committee of th W hole, re- 
umed thecor ierat nof th bil H.R. No. 5] 
to establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Aifairs, the 


pending ai tion ingon the amendmentof Mr 

SAULSBURY to UI imendment reported by the 
committe ! ivery and freedmen. — 

Mir. SAULSBURY.. [tis not my purpose to 

this de te ifnothing furthe rshall be said 

which shall e¢ for reply, but merely to notice a 


e further one objection which was made yes 


terdaytomyamendment. It was objected by the 


Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Witvey] that 


t amendment was not germane to the bill, and 
yt meenator trom Viary and [Mr. Jounson 
it Wasinco uoOUS, Now, sir, | wish tosay 
there is no incongruity about my amend- 
1 t, because the fourth section of this | 
is a bill to establish a Freedmen’s Bureau, 
ying »pneTroes, declares: 
hat the Commi ner, under the direction of the See 
retary of the ‘Treasury, shall have the general superintend 
emer tallireedmen til ighout the several departments 3 
hal el itv ¢ ) Muy to watch over the exe 
nota law procla tions, and military orders of 
ation. o 1anV WAV coneer ng treedmen, and 
erall I careful regulations, in the spirit of the Con 
u i,t protect t persons inthe eny mentottheir 
, to promote their welfare, and to secure to them and 
el the b siugs Ov liberty. 
T° , . . c | | ! | yr 
i is one section of the bill. I have offered 





n referring to the white race; 
lif there is any incongruity in it, itis simply 


ecauUuse me reler to white and the other to black 


men, my amendment declaring that the constitu- 
mal rights of white peo} le in the States not 
revolt I i be res ected, and that no white 


rson within those States shall be deprived ot 

it by due process of 
Constitution. 

Now, sir, what is the object of my amendment? 

It is to secure to a portion of the people of this 

country the blessings of liberty which the bill 


iw, reciting the words of the 


under consideration proposes to secure to another 
iple. Itas to protect them in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights. This bill 
pri ses to protect the negro race in their rights. 
it is to promote the welfare of the white race that 
my amendment is offered. ‘This bill proposes to 
promote the welfare of the black race 
Another objection was made to my amendment, 
that it was confined to the States not in revolt. 
gruity in that, Mr. President. 
Ihe bill under consideration provides, or pro- 
fesses to provide, for securing the rights of the 
black race in certain sections of the country. My 
ment proposes to protect the white race in 
he enjoyment of their rights. There can be no 
congruity in the fact that they may apply to 
lierent seetions of the country. 
l think, theref ._ I have removed the oljec- 
tion raised by the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Maryland as to this amend- 
ment not being congruous to the bill, and 1 now 


present it to the Senate in this light: that while 
professing to pass a bill promolve of the rights 


ty 
u 


uid the | i re 
vy hav 
li S Of itt rty. , 
Having 1 noved t so jection, | i 
ate to vote without attempting the 1 : 
any technicality, because no one w 
is not perfectly ¢ mpetent for the Senate 
and to vote dit \ n the question w 
these constitutional riehts, cured t 
fundamenta W t i nd, il to b 
in future. | rejoice that there is one 
vhat ‘ t dominant p \ 
Government, the party which now ad ‘ 
the Government, although not in my o 
meri y ie rongest party in thi 
thas! ro umed to the peo 
United Stat ese rights ull an tl 
respected. lLamegladthatthere isa 
dominant party who, atter witnessing the vi 
of these rights it ie past by this Administs 
have firmly resolved that in the futur 
strike hands, at least so far, with that party 
1a ilw Ly been faithtul to the Const 
secure in future permanently the adv 
these constitutional rights. Ll welcome a 
iliaries, however much | may have diff 
them in the past 
Mr. President, let the Senate ad pt my 
ment and it wi vse a thrill of joy 
the whole country; it will give assul 
people of the wh land that the fund 
charter of their liberties 1s not totally tf 
and that however much itmay have et \ 
in the past it shall be resp ected in th 
then the patriotic heart will take hoy 
we shall be enabled to march forward 
mon destiny and toa common renown. 
Mr. HARLAN. As L understand thi 
sition, itis a repetition of the phraseology 
Constitution on thi points indicated. |! 
right in this, | suppose a vote of Congres 
way or the other will notaffect the su Ke" 
rress would have no right to repeal the 
ions of the Constituuon; and if we attem 
corporate them into a law and reénac 
will give them no additional force. It 
me, then, to be sheer folly to vote in f 
proposition of this kind. It might con 
idea to the unthoughtful that we have 
re peal the Constitution of the United Stat ( 
[ suppose the Senator does not intend 
such inference shall be drawn if his pu 
shall be rejected. 
Mr. POWELL. I shall vote, sir, f I 
amendment of the Senator from Delawat 
great deal of ple isure | do notthink th tl 
force in the point which has been mad 
not germane to this bill, nor do I think 
mates directly or indirectly that we can rey T 
Constitution of the ¢ ountry. It can dor 
to the bill under consideration if the bi 
passed. Our ancestors saw fitto proclaim J 
Constitution the prince ple s set forth in the 
ment of the Senator from Delaware; and D 
times, when these great principles of civ vive 
are being trodden under foot by execut A Cc 
throughout the whole land, I think we s! h 
recreant to our duty if we did not reatiir whi 


whenever the y were prest nted. Our [se ke 
cestors reaffirmed over thirty times by 

liament the great prin iples of liberty el | 
in Magna Charta; and why should w " 
here rebuke those in authority who ai f | 
under their feet these principles of civ 
which we all pretend so much to cherish ¢ lt 
the adoption of the amendment by the 8 tior 
this time would bea rebuke, and a justt 

the executive power,and that Is oner 

shall voce forit. | will onallfitoccasionsg yu 
vote to reaffirm the great principles of the ’ 
tution that are the very base, the foundat n-sl h 
of the liberties of this people. It can d 

to the bill if it is to be passed. Lam oppe 
course, to the bill of the Senator from M um 


setts; I think itis very odious inallits featur - 

I shall take occasion, perhaps, be fore Kis} 

ils passage, to state some ot ny o Jt ei 

but I can see no objection to having 

principles that underlie our institutions reat S 


here to-day by the solemn vote of the Amel gu 


| Senate 
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WAR NEWS. | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 


before the Senate the following dispatch 


vu“ ' 
‘ » War Department, which will be read. 
; [he Secretary r ad it, as follows: | 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WasHINGTON, June 15,7 a. m. 
2 rhe movement of the army of the Potomac to the 
Richmond, across the Chickahominy river 
nes river, has progressed far enough to admitof the 
some general facts without danger of pre- 
yeure. | 
\ -eyeral days’ preliminary preparations the move- 
yeneed on Sunday night. Theeighteenth corps, | 
mand of General Smith, marched to the White 
ren embarked on transports for Bermuda Land 
Wright’s corps and Burnside’s moved to Jones’s 
where they crossed the Chickahominy and marched 
: to Charles City,ontheJamesriver. Hancock’sand 
iN . corps crossed the Chickahominy at Long bridge, 
; ed thence to Wilcox’s, on the James river. The 
' river was to be crossed by the army at Powhatan 
*' ienateh from General Grant, dated Monday evening, || 


clock, headquarters Wileox’s Landing, says 

ivance of our troops had reached that place, and 
mmenee crossing the James river to-morrow, 

pyesdav:) that Smith’s eorps would commence arriving 


Civ i tthat night, and that no fighting was reported || 
movement except a little cavalry skirmishing 

On Tuesday afternoon, at one o’clock, General Grant was || 

tl ida Landing. Ina dispateh from him dated there | 

te he says: ** Our forees will commence crossing |} 

verto day. The enemy show no signs of yet hav- || 

wit troops to the south side of Richmond. Our | 

' from Cold Harbor to the James river has been || 

vith great celerity, and so far without loss or acei | 

| 

\ lispateh dated at General Butler’s headquar- |} 

! 


)p.m., says that Smith’s corps was coming in, 
sand having already landed. 
\ i rom General Sherman’s headquarters, dated 
lock yesterday afternoon, near Kenesaw, states | 
General is in front advancing his lines on Kene 
‘ Another unofficial dispatch, dated at nine o’clock 
rit, reports some advance to-day; that Thomas has 
vuund, and that one rebel brigade is nearly sur 
It further states that the rebel General Polk was | 
y and his body sent to Marietta. | 
er part of General Sherman’s East Mississippi || 
our forces have not met with the success that has 
| competent commanders. General Washburne, 
Vemplis, reports thatthe expedition, consisting of three 
! cavalry, five thousand infantry, and sixteen 
irtillery, sent out from there under command of 
G ral Sturgis, encountered a large rebel force on the 
uit, under command of Forrest, at Guntown, on 
i running south trom Corinth, and atter asevere 
which our loss in killed and wounded was heavy, 
troops were worsted, and that at the latest accounts 
gis Was at Colliersville, retreating toward Memphis. 
ier states that, with the troops that had lately ar- | 
Memphis is safe. 
; ral Sherman, having received news of Sturgis’s de 
. reports that he has already made arrangements to 
ie disaster, and placed General A. J. Smith in 
and, Who will resume the offensive immediately. 
r military intelligence has been received by this 
Department sinee my last telegram. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
llon, Dante, CLARK, President pro tempore of the Senate. 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill(H.R. No. ol) 
to establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs. 
Mr. TEN EYCK. No doubt the reading of 

( dispatch is as gratifying to the Senator from 
Delaware as it can possibly be to me, because it 
gives a further assurance that the authority of the | 
Constitution, the infraction of which lies so near | 
his heart, is likely to be maintained and the men 
Who are guilty of its attempted destruction are 
iuKkely to be overcome and overwhelmed. Al- | 


gh he has not mentioned the circumstance 
‘t rebels in the South are guilty of a viola- 
tion of this Constitution, and the whole burden 
of his song has been directed to the violators of 
it, as he charges, in the North, still J have not 
thi slightest doubt it brings the liveliest satisfac- 
tion and joy to his heart to learn that this Con- 
stitution thus violated and thus trampled upon is 


like y to be placed upon a sure, stable, and firm 
oundation, 


. Mr. SAULSBURY. 
ic Senator. 
Mr. TEN EYCK. 


will 


Allow me to interrupt 


Inamoment. The Sen- 
have an opportunity to reply when I 
through, I often desire to puta question 
)' ‘irow in a word while a Senator is speaking, 
it L always restrain my anxiety until he has 
ncluded, and then nothing can afford me greater 
fasure than to give way to the Senator. The 
vator from Delaware has frequently distin- ) 
Suished me by proposing questions. Now I will || 





ati 


od 
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propose One to him, as @ legislator, not 
uiclan. Ltis this: whether inks the adop 
tion of the amendment of his upon this bill can 
be of any practical importance one way or the 
other. As I understand it, it Is a reaftiirmanes 
of certain cardinal principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, which we are all sworn to 
support. If we disregard the Constitution and 
our oaths also—if it be true that there are men 
in the North who do that thing—will we be like- 
ly to reverence and respect an act of Congress 
upon this subject?) We reverence the doings of 
our ancestors when we pay but very little heed 
to the acts of those about us—certainly not to as 
great an extent as the acts and deeds of our fore- 
fathers and the men who framed this charter of 
our liberties. 

I see, then, no practical use in incorporating this 
declaration of wise and wholesome doctrines in 
this bill. But if the objectis to make a speech, if 
the object is to attract the attention of the country, 
if the object is to arraign a pure and noble body 
of patriots in the North and to impress upon the 
public mind that the Administration and its friends 
are enemies to the Constitution, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the country, then I can understand 
why the Senator should propose this amendmen 
and make his comments, and hail the boasted ac- 
cession of strength which he anticipates as being 
on its way to join the true friends of the Union, 
of which the Senator from Delaware informs us 
he is one. He is welcome to all the strength he 
can secure from such a source as that. He can 
boast in his new friends, ** woolly horse”’ and all. 

Sir, I could vote without any difficulty for this 
amendment; but where is the practical use of it? 
What is the object of it? I cannot impugn the 
motives of the Senator; | cannot dive into the heart 
of the Senator from Delaware and see the motive, 
design, and object that he hasin view; and there- 
fore | cannot attribute motives to him. Suill, | 
can form my own opinions of his designs and 
purposes; but being in the dark in relation to his 
object further than from his declaration that his 
amendment will bring a ‘thrill of joy’’ to the 
northern heart, | cannot fully understand him. 
But,sir,as necessity hascompelledthe Government 
to lay its hand on traitors and to hinder them 
from pulling down the fabric of our Government, 
I can understand that a thrill of joy might rush 
through the veins of these if we should passa law 
to fetter the action of the Government, and to 
restrain it from taking up these violators of the 
Constitution. It may bring a thrill of joy tothe 
hearts of such men, but it will bring sorrow and 
regret to the hearts of patriots W ho are serving 
in the Army, to the hearts of patriots who have 
lost sons and relatives in the service, and whose 
bodies are now festering in bloody graves. 

Sir, | shall vote against thisamendment for the 
reasons stated. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The honorable Senator 
from New Jersey has referred to the joy that he 


felt on hearing the dispatch from the Secretary of 


War read. He has expressed his opinion—at least 
he says he has no doubt—that I felt the same 
joy. 1am sorry to hear that honorable Senator 
admit that at least one portion of that dispatch 
brought joy to his heart; for, sir, there was one 
portion of it that brought no joy tomine. When 
it was announced by the Secretary of War that 
General Sturgis had been defeated and with great 
loss, and was on his retreat to Memphis, | felt no 
joy; and I do not presume thatit gave any joy to 
the heart of the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey. It wasa word incautiously said, not prop- 
erly weighed. I[ confess to the Senator that | 
felt no joy in hearing such an announcement upon 
this floor. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I meant the general prog- 
ress and success of our arms. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have never, underany 
circumstances, in private or in public, whatever 
may be my opinion ofthis warand of its utter fuul- 
ity, feltany joy when those who bore the stand- 
ard of the country in the field have met with dis- 
aster. Sir, | was born under that flag. Lexpectto 
live and die under that flag and under no other, pro- 
vided the friends of liberty can be successful in 
preventing despotic power from tearing it down, 
and provided they can in the future, as they have 
in the past, cause it to be the emblem of thatcon- 
stitutional liberty achieved for us by patriotic 
sires. When that disaster shall come over my 


country, Lt shall not be found amone those w 

! 3 stand rd of revolt agai st ity Should my 
Late iffer the humiliation ot continutng to be a 
suDHject province, ind her sons be Deriaabentiy 


denied the enjoymentofliberty, | will see whether 


an asylum of liberty cannot be found upon seme 
distant shore; LT will not seek it wher 

has been stricken down, but bidding fare we 
the graves of my fathers, | will seek it acro 

waters, Where at least lL can cherish the res 

tion that L and my fathers were born 
and lived under it, until all the prin 


ul 


Cipiesotw th 
it was once the glorious emblem have been de 
stroyed, 

The honorable Senator Says l do not re fi to 


those southern men who raised the standard ot 
revolt against that flag. I appeal to the records 
of this Senate whether I have had any more pat 
ticipation in their movement than the Senator 


New Jersey. 


from 
As l have before said on th fl ) 
on the day when Mr. Buchanan sent in his t 
annual message and Mr. Wigfall and Mr. [verson 
made their speeches, proclaiming here in their 


Y 
i) 


seats the intention of the South to retire from t 





Union, though at that time the youngest member 
of this body, scarcely warm in my seat, before 
even the Senator from New Je rsey rose, I was 
the first man to proclaim that the State of Dela 
ware, Which always has a watchful care, | should 
like to have said, over New Jersey, whichalways 
respects New Jersey, having been the first to enter 
this Union would be the last toabandon it. We 
have made no attempt to abandon it even when 
deprived of our constitutional rights, [have seen, 
in violation of those principles of the Constitution 
which myamendmentseeks to reaffirm, my neieh- 
bors and friends, four in one day, snatched from 
their helpless families and carried, by order of 
General Schenck, to Baltimore, denied a hearing, 
refused a statement of the charge against them, 
refused a trial, and banished the same afternoon 
toahostileshore. Ihave seen,in violation of the 
principles of fundamental law which my amend- 
ment seeks to establish, the constitutional rights 
of my people taken away‘of even voting for those 
who shall make the laws under which they shall 
live, Sir, the people of my State have witli sed 
all this, bat they have never attempted to follow 
the leaders of secession. 

Sir, it is fruitless here to bealways denouncing 
the men who have seceded from the Unton. Lask 
the honorable Senator what good that can do? 
He approves of their course as much as Ido. | 
have but one mission now during the rematuder 
of my brief term in the Senate. 


lae 
one and Singie: 


My Hission is 
the advoca y of civil liberty, to 
hold up before my countrymen the example of 
our fathers, and on all fit oceasions, if | possibly 
can, to induce my associates here to reaflirm those 
principles of civil liberty upon which were lan 
the deep foundations of this Government. I in- 
vite the codperation of my honorable frie nd fram 
New Jerse y,the patriotic and gallant State of New 
Jersey, whose Witherspoon and other heroes and 
sages of revolutionary renown helped to frame 
this Constitution; lL invite him to join me in this 
noble work of reaffirming what they did, of say- 
ing now that New Jersey, in these days when 
these principles are being constantly violated, wall 
imitate the example of New Je rsey’s sons ot rev- 
olutionary renown, and reaffirm the principles 
which they so fondly cherishe d. 

But the honorable Senator asks, what good can 
result from the adoption of this amendment? Sir, 
good may result in several respects. Coming to 
the ear of the present occupant of the Witte 
House, who has violated every one of the articles 
of the Amendments to the Consutution repeat- 
edly, almost daily, it will tell him, ** Sir, you 
seek a reélection at the hands of the American 
people S Wee the represe ntatives of the sove reign 
States of this Union, say to you, you must not 
dare to repeat these infractions in the future, be- 
cause if you do you are not above the Senate ot 
the United States.”’ It will go forth also as the 
voice of the Senate to the pe ople of this country, 
saying to thet, ‘* Those who reprene nt you iti 
the highest council chamber of the nation intend 
to take care in the future that your constitutional 
rights 
the termination of this most unfortunate wat 


hall be respected, that whatever may b 
’ 
civil liberty at all events shall be preserve d iethe 
adhering States.”?’ What good willit dos lask 
the honorable Senator whether, when the 


' sole 
y* pre 
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ef England demanded the reaflirmance of Magna 
Charta, it didno good? = It is true the good may 
have been temporary; but when infracted again 
they demanded a reaffirmance; the king had to 
listen; and, sir, our would-be king will have to 
listen to the voice of the American Senate if you 
adopt this amendment 

The honorable Senator says it may give joy to 
the hearts of traitors, but notto patriots. What, 
sir, the reaffirmance of the Constitution of the 
United Sates give joy to the hearts of traitors 
and not to patriots! Is there any prevision in 
that Constitution of the United States which gives 
security or protection to traitors? Is there any- 


‘THE 


thing i it that a traitor loves? Is it not full of 


guarantees for patriots? Is there anything in it 
that the patriot heart will not bound for joy to 
hear reaffirmed? Sir, it was made by patriots. 
What those patriots made my amendment seeks 
to affirm and to maintain in the future. 

This talk about traitors has become so com- 
mc , 80 stale, that sensible men know exactly 
how to appreciate it, and he is most apt to be 
conscious of traitorous purposes W ho talks most 
loudly of his own and questions most often the 


patriotisin of others It has got to be common 


now, if aman differs with you inany matter of 


party policy, if any man dissents from this Ad- 
ministration, to call him a traitor. We heard it 
avowed the otherday upon this floor that allloyal 
men were abolitionists. Why, sir, does the 
character of treason change so suddenly? Are 
its elements so suddenly changed that what ten 

ears ago one half of the majority of this Cham- 
ee would have disowned, abolitionism, has now 
become the test of patriotism? I have heard some 
of the very gentdemen belonging to the majority 
on this floor deny the charge of abolitionism, and 
yet we were gravely told the other day that it is 
the test of loyalty. Let this Administration an- 
nounce any heresy, however great, and imme- 
diately, while there may be some who will not 
say that itis a test of loyalty—I will not impute 
anything to honorable Senators—there will be 
many throughout the country who willswear that 
itis true patriousm, and that the contrary is ar- 
rant treason. 

Mr. President, we shall settle this question of 
what is treason and what is disloyalty in a few 
months. The grand army of true patriots, the 
men whostand by the Constitution of their fathers, 
the men who intend if possible to preserve that 
Constitution with all its guarantees, are rallying 
for the struggle; and, determined as they are to 
have # free election this time, come what shall 
come,a free election or a free fight, the gathering 
hosts will constantly receive additional strength 
and march on to assured victory. 

The honorable Senator says he cannot dive 
into the depths of my heart to inquire into my 


motives, but he can form his ownopinions. Free | 


thought, free speech is what I seek to reaffirm on 
this occasion. The honorable Senator is free in 
the exercise of his thought, and is perfectly free 
in the exercise of his speech. 

Sut it is said these things have only been done 
from necessity. No tyrant ever yet attempted 
to trample upon the rights of a people who did 
not allege that it wasdone from necessity. But, 
sir, a once free people, anda people now determ- 
ined to be free again, will sit in judgment upon 
this tyrant plea and the tyrant who secks to jus- 
tify his conduct under it very soon, when you 
will cease <o hear, unless | mistake the indica- 
tions of the times, outrages justified under the 
pretense o! necessity. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Perhaps I may claim the 
indulgence and the patience of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senate for a minute while 
Il reply to one or two of the points taken by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

I think it was rather an unfair application of 
my remark yy the Senator jfrom Delaware, when 
he stated that he had no joy in hearing the report 
that General Sturgis had been worsted and was 
falling back on Memphis. Why, sir, the joy I 
felt was on account of the constant general suc- 
cess and progress of our armies, which, through 
the heroism of our noble troops, are like a great 
and mighty torrent sweeping away all treason 
and rebellion from before them. 1 thought it 
wasa very little point indeed forthe gentleman to 
seize hold of, and by way ofescape, thathe could 
not rejoice at the discomfiture of Sturgis. Sir, 


he did not rejoice, or at least he did not declare 
even in his reply that he rejoiced in the general 
progress of ourarms; and | have never heard him 
on this floor or anywhere else express his grati- 
fication on that account. 

The Senator professes, and I do not dispute it, 
| that he is a warm friend of the Union and of the 
| flag ofthe Union. He tells us that his ancestors 

were born under it; that he was born under it, 
| and that he has lived under it. May I ask the 

Senator if he expects to die under it? I have not 

heard of his taking any step during the five years 

he and I have sat side by side upon this floor to 
maintain its supremacy over the length and breadth 
of the Union established by our fathers. If so, 
in what respect? What has he said, what has he 
done that he might continue to live under it, and 
that when the day came for him to close his eyes 
in death, his last faint gaze might rest upon the 
emblem ofoursovereignty fluttering in the breeze ? 

I do not expect the Senator to go into the field 
land fieht: his duties as a Senator could better be 

performed here thanelsewhere; but when did he 

ever raise his voice in behalf of the Army or the 

Navy, or the prosecution of the war?) What vote 

did he ever give to raise a man and puthim inthe 
| field, or to raise a dollarto maintain and keep him 

there? If he has ever given such a vote it has 

escaped my observation. 

‘The Senator, in the kindness of his heart, 1s 
willing to extend the care of Delaware unto New 
Jersey. I thank the Senator for the warm and 

| gushing impulses of his heart. { remember the 
| early history of the ** Blue Hen’s Chickens,” and 
itisa proud one; the record is as proud as that 
of the early ** Jersey Blues;’’ but I trust the Sen- 
ator will not undertake to indoctrinate our people, 


sentiments he has given utterance to upon this 


State—it is with shame and sorrow that I speak 
| it—indoctrinated with such sentiments as the Sen- 


| ator from Delaware utters here from day to day. | 
Sir, there are a few men there who refuse to give | 


a dollar to sustain that flag to which the Senator 
from Delaware has alluded. There are noble, 
patriotic hearts in Delaware. We will unite with 
them in putting down this fierce rebellion, we will 


earn for rebellion and denunciation and 
abuse for those who pass their working days and 
sleepless nights in noble efforts to maintain the 
Union transmitted by our fathers. 

There ts but one other point to which I will 
allude, and that is the utility of this amendment, 
The Senator thinks there is great utility in reén- 
acting the solemn declarations of the Constitu- 


tion, that it would bring joy to the hearts of the || 


citizens of the North and send a thrill throughout 
their veins. If there be not sufficient loyalty to 


now under the Constitution, there will be not 
sufficient under any act of Congress that you 
| may pass. I protest that no such violation of the 
| Constitution has been committed by those who 
are charged with the public service; and, by way 
of **excluding a conclusion,’ [ will say if such 
| has been the case; if, under the stern necessity of 
the times, when this Government, so to speak, has 
| been gasping for its breath beneath the bloody 
stabs of traitors; ifunder such exigencies,unusual, 
undefined, or unfamiliar powers, which | nowise 
admit, have been resorted to to save the nation’s 


| eyes to the great motive, and go howling through 
the land againstthe men who may havedone this 


traitor sympathizers have striven to destroy it, 
and that, too, be it said, without rebuke of cven 
comment from the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. President, [ apologize for having taken up 


| so much time; but it seemed to me before this 


vote was taken upon the call of the yeasand nays, 





| It was perhaps proper, or at least excusable in 


me, to state why | did not consider it necessary 


| on this and every other occasion to reaffirm the 
| doctrines of the Constitution framed over seventy 


i] 


years ago, and which our fathers and ourselves 
have faithfully lived up to and maintained from 
the day of its adoption down to the present hour. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, | shall 
not continue this debate any further than is ab- 
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when he is exercising this care over them, in the | 


floor. ‘There are too many men already in the | 


spare with them our last remaining man and our | 
last dollar in this holy pupose, but Heaven pre- 
serve us from such friends as have only praise and | 


the Constitution and the Government in the people | 


life, will the Senator from Delaware close his | 


thing to preserve the country while traitors and | 
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solutely necessary to take particular . 
some few remarks of the honorable Senat 
New Jersey. With thegeneral spirit which 
manifested in this discussion | am pleased: 
yet Lhave been surprised that one so fam; 
with the propricties of debate should have 
found using the words he has uttered in 1 
stance. He spoke of the Senator from [) 
ware ** professing”’ to be a friend of the U, 
and of my “going howling through the 
The Senator 1s a man of taste. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I should like to Withdraw 
that declaration. Sometimes in the hurry of ¢ 
bate we use expressions that we would not otly, 
wise do, 1 did not propose to use that term, 

Mr.SAULSBURY. So faras | have condyer. 
ed this debate, inmy humble way, Ll have made no 
personal allusions whatever to the honorablo 
| Senator. Lam not now speaking in reference to 

those expressions. Ido not choose to be puton 
| trial upon every oceasion by any Senator as to 
| the propriety or impropriety of the course which 

Lasa free American Senator choose to pursue in 
} my judgment upon matters. Bat the Senator 

has so far again forgotten what is in tssue be- 
| tween him and me, the discussion of princi) 
| as to refer to our personal course since we hay 
been Senators. He asks, what has the Senator 


yt 


I. 


these troubles ? and he proclaims to the country 
the voble deeds and noble acts which he has per. 
formed. Sir, L need no trumpeter of what Jitile 
fume I have got, and if | needed one lL would not 
be my own. 

But, sir, the Senator has chosen to make acon- 
trast between what he has done and what | have 


were both Senators when these troubles com- 
meneced, before a gun was fired, before a drop of 
blood was shed. He cannot forget the scene that 
transpired in these Halls then, He cannot forget 
the auxiety of his countrymen from the lakes to 
the gulf and from ocean to ocean that these calam- 
ities Should be spared to this great people. He 
\| cannot forget that from every quarter of the land 
there came up in trumpet tones a prayer to him, 
\|| a prayer to me, a prayer to every one intrusied 
with the discharge of official duties, ** Do what 
you possibly can to avert such a dire calamity as 
war; do not allow brethren of a common ortzin 
and ofa common renown to imbue their hands 1: 
|| each other’s blood.’’ He recollects that respous- 
ive to that calla great statesman, a link betw: 
the glorious past and the then agitated but migii'y 
present, aman who had seen Washington, who 
had been familiar with the great men who laid 
the deep foundations of this Government i tl) 
principles of constitational liberty; that man, 


whose head was frosted with age and trembling 
| inevery limb, stood up in his hearing in this coun- 
\} cil Chamber and implored the warring sections to 


cease their strife. Ile offered an olive-branch of 
peace, which contained nothing but what had be 

judicially decided to be true by the highest lrga 
tribunal ofthe country. ‘The Senator saw the peo- 
| ple of one entire section of the country, through 
| their representatives, willing to reee:ve those 
propositions of peaec, and to accept of that olive- 
| branch that peace might prevailin the land, that the 
| unity of the Government might be preserved, and 
that constitutional liberty might be transmitted to 
their posterity forever, The Senator saw the 
tables of many of the Senators upon this floor 
loaded with petitions for the establishment ot 
| those prineiples of peace so patriotically offered 
He saw the Senator from Delaware persistenly 
and continuously, when present in the body, vot- 
ing to accept that olive-branch of peace, vorlns 
to agree upon these common terms upon which 
brethren should tive. Although that honora! 

| Senator could not mistake the voice of the people’, 
| nor be indifferent to the anxiety of lis country- 
men, pon every occasion, according to my reco! 
| lection, he perststently voted against those prop- 
| ositions. Nothing but war, bloody war, «1 
more | 





| 
| 


ylvod-letting, in his judgment, could 
| the Union. He turned a deaf car to their entiecal- 
| ies. He would not heed even the couns Is of tus 
| own State; for he cannot disguise the fact, a 
would not disguise it if he could—for L mea: 
| deal in no discourteous language toward him— 
the sentiment of his State was then,as itis loW, 
in favor of those principles of peace. He thought 
| that one section of this country, because It was 


from Delaware done since the commencement of 


done upon this floor. ‘The Senator and myself 
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y stronger than the other, could restore 
ind preserve our liberties by force of 
in the exercise of my judgment, never, 
rinning of these troubles to the present 
we bad any such faith. But because | 
believe im the potency of the means 
Senator chose to adopt for the restora- 
rthe Union, is that any evidence that Lam 
-oatriotic than be? Isa difference in judg- 
ss - to the means of restoring this Union to 
* nee of the loyalty—L beg pardon for using 
j—the patriotism of the one and the want 
atriotism of the other? I shall go into no | 
jieation of my votes or my record in this | 
jy. L believe that the judgment of a large | 

jority of the people of this country now,as I 


eviue 
wo 
ol 


vil 


m 


know it was when these troubles commenced, is | 


i perfect accord with my own. 


° | 
But, sir, | am surprised to hear the honorable | 
g.nator talk about this war being a war for the || 


restoration of the Union. Whatever was 
orivimal design, in view of the bill under consid- 
eration, and another bill which we have been no- 
ufed is to come up for consideration on Friday 
next, can the Senator believe that those who are 
prosecuting this war—lI mean those who have its 
management—mean a restoration of the Union 
and the preservation of the Constitution? Ihave 
no doubt there are hundreds and thousands of 
men advocating this war, who are doing it for 
the honest purpose, as they think, of restoring 
the Union and preserving the Constitution; but, 
sir, looking at the acts of those intrusted with 
the management of public affairs, the acts of this 
Administration, does any man believe it? Ifso, 
fask how do you reconcile that with the fact 
that when the gallant and noble State of Ken- 
tucky, notwithstanding her local institutions, 
notwithstanding her geographical position, and 
the State of Maryland and the State of Delaware 
and other States geographically situated as they 
were, came honestly to tell the Executive what 
policy would conduce most to enable their peo- 
ple to support with cordiality the war for the 
maintenance of the Union, he turned a deaf ear 
to all their entreaties and set up his judgment 
against that of those States ? 

Sir, he had a policy to pursue, and he has pur- 
sued it; and now this bill, asa means of restoring 
the Union, | presume, is brought forward to es- 
tablish a Freedman’s Bureau, to take the lands 
away from the people whom you expect either to 
reconcile or conquer, and divide them out among | 
their slaves whom you denominate freedmen; and 
abillison your table upon which | shall have 
something to say when it shall come up, because 
in its discussion will arise the great fundamental 
principles of government—the government of what | 


was once the United States—which proposes to || drawn the word of which the Senator from Del- 


reduce at least eleven of the past creators of the | 
Constitution and the Union to the condition of | 
Territories, excluding almost every white man 
and white boy in them from any participation in 
the government and handing the government of | 
these Territories, which are ultimately to be built | 
up into States, into the hands of the servile race | 
who are to rule over the white race. All this 
is done to preserve the Constitution and to restore 
the Union! Sir, the bare suggestion awakens a 
train of thought and forces upon the mind a flood 
of ideas the elaboration of which would take 
days if not weeks, and | shall forbear from en- 
tering into their further recital or discussion. 

If the honorable Senator, by the policy which 
he pursues, shall ultimately restore the Union 
and preserve the Constitution—and [know of no 
Union except that of which the Constitution is 





more than | shall. But, sir, against the measure 
now before the Senate, and such kindred meas- 


ures, there comes up, in my judgment, not only 
the bh = 


comes up from the grave of every soldier who hus 
fallen in battle a solemn protest. They fought 
and died, not for the adoption of such measures 
as this, not, in the language of the patriot Buder— 
Who telegraphed only a few days ago that he had 
the key to Richmond, and who seems to have 
lost it-—** to tear down the old house and build up 
& hew one with all the modern improvements,”’ 
but to sustain the old Union and the old Consti- 


tutor. Sir, I say thateven the blood of the fallen 
brave 


od of a murdered Constitution, but there || time of the commencement of this war or a little 


its || 





which the Senator is advocating and the adoption 
of these measures. 

Mr. President, | have been led to say thus 
much from the personal allusions made by the 
honorable Senator to the course which | have pur- 
sued in this Senate. My term in this Senate is 
brief. I have no ambition fora new lease of that 
term. If l had Lam very sure that the patriotic 
measures which the honorable Senator’s Execu- 
tive has heretofore putin force, and which he will 
try again to put in foree, would preclude me from 
so high an honor. Whatever shall be my polit- 
ical fate in the future, | shall retire from this Sen- 
ate Chamber with the consciousness that, whether 
mistaken in judgment or not, I have done the best 
I could, according to the best of my knowledge, 
faithfully and patriotically to serve my country. 
But before that brief term shall close, in the light 
of the experience which wiil then be afforded, 
perhaps the honorable Senator and myself will 
have another opportunity tocontrast records and 


policies and see which would have been wisest 


from the beginning to pursue. 
In conclusion, sir, | will say this: I had de- 
spaired of the Republic; butfrom the indications 


of the present, to which I before referred, that | 
there area portion of the American people, even | 


of the dominant party, who are sick and tired at 
heart of these arbitrary measures which the hon- 
orable Senator denies to have ever been put in 
execution, and from the fact that I believe the 


free people of this country mean in the coming | 


presidential election to assert their rights at the 
polls in defiance of military interference, if such 
should be invoked, I begin to have adream of hope 
thatthe ship of State which his policy had wrecked 
and stranded and almost caused to go to pieces 
may yet be taken from the breakers, and may 
again be placed upon the wave of prosperity and 


| happiness; and that as common brothers, ignoring 


the insane policy of this Administration, and not 


| only ignoring it but reminding our children and 


our children’s children forever of its utter folly, 
we will safely cause it to ride triumphantly over 
the tempestuous billows; that Peace, with her 
heavenly wings, may be spread over the whole 
of what was once a united and happy country; 
and that, instead of the watchword ** the Consti- 
tution as it is and the Union as it was”’ being a 


term of — and an evidence of disloyalty, | 
| it may be 


veld as the rallying cry of a happy 
and united people; and that, gathering under that 
same old flag of stars and stripes, and not of stars 
and bars, they will again throughout the whole 
land recelebrate an almost forgotten Fourth of 
July. 

Mr. TENEYCK. Mr. President, | must say, 


in all kindness, [ think I ought not to have with- 


aware complained. From the emphatic manner 
of his speech and style, perhaps [ would not have 
been much amissif | said he ‘* shouted’’ instead 
of *“*howled;’’ but, sir, | wish to be courteous, 
and avoid anything that looks like personal of- 


| fense even toward gentlemen from whom I so 


widely differ, 

But, sir, | ought to say a word in relation to 
my State. Allusion has been made to the State 
of New Jersey; and although I do not care about 


| prolonging this discussion in its personal aspects, 


still I should be recreant to the State I love, that 
1 regard with the tender emotions | do the mem- 


| ory of the mother who bore me on her bosom, if 


I did not reply to a declaration of the Senator in 
relation to the character of my State. He says 
‘* New Jersey was always in favor of peace;”’ 


|| that it was the sentiment of her people; and that 
the link, the tie, the bond—no person will rejoice || 


the Senator from New Jersey has disregarded her 
well-known voice. Sir, | deny that that now ts 
or ever was the sentiment of her people. [| admit 
that owing to certain circumstances, about the 


before, certain persons got possession of seats in 
the legislative councils of our State, and held the 
majority on certain political questions; and they 


did—I do not know whether it was under the care 


or teaching of the Senator from Delaware—pass 
certain resolutions in favor of the Crittenden com- 
promise so called,or Crittenden resolutions. I 
do not refer to the resolution, also called the Crit- 
tenden resolution, introduced afterwards in the 


| Senate by Andrew Johnson, the present candi- 


cries from the ground against the policy || date fur Vice President, and who, with Abraham | 
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Lincoln, I believe and trust, will be elected; but 
I mean the resolutions introduced by the late ven- 
erable Senator from Kentucky, one of which was 
designed to beat down the division line between 
free and slave soil,and open the free North to the 
slave power of the South. In my humble capa- 
city as aSenator, without professing to have much 
firmness, and believing it to be a crime against 
both God and man, | voted azainst that resolution. 
1 would have done itif an impending blow deadly 
asa flash from heaven had fullen on my brow the 
very moment that I did it. 

Last year the Legislature of my State under- 
took to pass a set of resolutions in favor of a 
peace. I believe some of them were willing to 
send commissioners to meet others from the rebel 
States and desecrate the consecrated ground of 
Independence Square by patching up a peace upon 
that sacred spot with traitors and with rebels; 


| but there were many worthy men in that Legisla- 


ture who denounced and utterly abhorred the 
thing; and the guilty authors of that deed have 
most of them already heard the voices of an out- 
raged people on the subject. 

The Senator from Delaware says I have been 
individually opposed to peace and ‘in favor of 
blood—of a little more blood-letting.”’ Sir, l was 


| not so much in favor of blood-letting as I was in 
| favor of maintaining the Constitution and the 


| war until the last of them succumbed. 


laws. If it became necessary to maintain that 
Constitution and the laws to shed the blood of 
traitors, | was ready for it, and to carry on the 
That is 
the way I stood; that is the way I stand to-day; 
and that is the way I mean to stand, “ first, last, 
and all the time.’’ 

Sut the Senator says it will be seen in the fu- 
ture whether his policy would not have been the 


| best and wisest to pursue, and that the people of 


| tionally I 


' the cold embrace of deat 


the country will denounce the measures of this 
Administration. Sir, 1 am not afraid of that; I 
will accept that test. 

But, Mr. President, I will say, finally, without 
reflecting upon the Senator, that he has, uninten- 

Saees slandered the character of the 
dead when he says that the soldiers who have 
fallen in battle, if they could speak, would send 
a voice from the grave in favor of peace. Sir, it 
is notso. Establish a peace before obedience is 
secured tothe Constitution and the laws,and you 
will not only do an act of gross injustice to the 
hosts who now are battling in the front, and from 
whom we hear the shouts of victory day by day, 
but also an act of gross injustice to the sacred 
dead who have offered up their precious lives a 
sacrifice to this principle. So far from voices of 
denunciation coming from the grave in case you 
do not establish peace upon the terms the Senator 
from Delaware would have it, establish peace 
by surrendering your rights, by acknowledging 
secession, and withoutinflicting punishment upon 
criminals and rebels, and you will have a voice 
cf condemnation coming from the beds in hos- 
pitals where on eye ise I saw our heroes in 

1, others in their last 
gasp, and others suffering pain and agony with- 
outa sigh or groan. Sir, establish peace upon 
the principles sought by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and you would have, if such a thing were 
possible, the soldiers slain in batue, whose bodies 
lie upon the road to Richmond, rising from their 
graves, bursting the crust of clay now resting on 
their bosoms, stalking ferth upon the earth, and, 
with bony arms extended, denouncing fiercely all 
that class of men who madly talk abouta ** peace”’ 
before this fierce rebellion is subdued. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will simply say that if 
the remarks last made by the Senator afford any 
gratification to him, as they contain nothing to 
which I feel called upon to reply, | will allow him 
to have the last word. 

Mr. CARLILE. I rose simply for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of Senators to the 
fact that this 1s the middle of June. There isa 
resolution upon the table which has been adopted 
by the House of Representatives, the third one 
of a similar kind, providing for the adjournment 
ofthisbody. The till under consideration seems 
to give rise to a latitude of discussion that would 
be likely to occupy the attention of Congress, if 
it is indulged in, for the rest of the year. I pre- 
sume Senators are anxious to return to their 
homes some time before the expiration of sum- 
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re 1 ! t f io! 
| e| | I yi 
‘ ! ‘ . I t 

vA ‘ (a0V el d, may 
be t ‘ ( lof time pre ribed 
i } i ili f i I i ad} u 
ies 

1 tl Wik it W riy nown ye terday, by the 
Senator fi 1 West Virgini , that the bill under 
ct teT nl hi which, if it shou d pa 
nl ne Vv. WV | have an effect that I can 

t eve Was ever entertau 
i ! } 1 not ip that a Senator 
V } ( pended m the enti of his pub 
if ieusti ne rt to hi rate the Aft ul 
“ 1 be the first in tl ody to introduce a 
prop tion to reenslave t vhom he be ve 
have been liberated by acuon to which he w 
ore nat a party ¥ iat tha iit ( 
elie of the | I think wv clearly shown by 
the Senator from West Vi if the tithe 
wi ohne ul ‘ ed ye I \ mould not 
adopted by the nate >the bi [it ( 1 hye 
‘ " i v,l A rvreat one | K W 
eat y we define its char ter ind thatis, **A 
Dill to take from lividual owners all Afri 
can ive ( veholiding State their right 
0 rty ther , and transter t me to the 
Ui d Phe bi vidently m y tran 
fer the owner! not these siaves; andl the ys- 
tem prop boyiti rried out, with no interest 
on the part of those who e to have the manage 
TY i} eure of peo le such a the owner 
have now, it wi perpetuate a much more bar 
barot ystem of slavery than the one which the 
Pena r as ‘ to get rid of Instead of the 
ve belongme to an individual, and being the 
ive of one man, he becomes the slave of every 
man uw the ¢ nmunity who 1 lable to be se- 
lected by the head of this particular bureau as 
his overseer or verintendent 

ldo not believe t such was the intention of 
Live thor of th t in order, therefore, t 
he may have time to prepare such a propositior 
as will carry out | philanthropic views, | wil 
mies | tpor eturther ! deration of th 
Dili until the first Vionday i ) ember next, 
If the motion shall be agreed to, the time of the 
> eatt on W no taken up in it 
consideration, and we shal! probably be enabled 
In December next to dispose of it properly. 

Vir. BUCKALEW. On that motion I call for 
ti \ nd nay 

The yeas d nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 23; as follows: 

YEA M I Buckalew, Carlile, Davis, Grimes, 
li i | hiick Johnson, Pow , Riehardson, Riddle, 
t irv, Van Winkle, and Willey Ls 

NAYS Moessr Anthony, Brown, Clark, mness, 
| m, D itthe, Fessenden, Foot, Hale, Harlan, Harris, 
How Lane Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morga Morrill 
Ran \", Shee in, Sumner, Ten Evcek, Trumbull, Wade, 
and Wi ! ; 

ADSEN' Viessrs. Chandler, Collamer, Cowan, Fos 
ter, Harding, Mende 1, Howard, McDougall, Nesmi 
Pomeroy, Sprag Wilkit iW ; 

So the motion v not agreed to. 


SIDEN'I pro tempore. The que tion 


the amendment of the Senator from 


‘The PRE: 
returns on 
Del ware 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. President, I feel somewhat 
embarrassed by my condition l only desire to 
make a remark or two; but I must ask the pet 
mission of the Senate, if they will indulge me so 
fur, to be allowed to keep my seat. My con- 
Uilion IS Buch that l CANDOL rise, , 

Phi PRESIDEN pre temp re. The Senate 
undoubtedly wall. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. President, it does seem to 
n us if we are consuming time very unneces- 

rily in the discussion of this and other subjects. 

both sides of me have taken their 

ound; but in all that has been said and done, it 
seems tome as if we should accomplish very little 
upon the subject, the all-engrossing subject with 
some members of the Senate. I confess that lamas 
uired of the slavery question at this particular junc- 
ture oftumeas can be any Senator on this floor; and 
yet there are Senators here who, it appears tome, 
think about nothingelse. If those Senators, able 
and efhcrent as they are, would bend their ener- 
ries to the putting down of this rebellion, then 
with that willgo slavery, just as certain, In my 
opinion, as night follows day. And yet, sir, sub- 


ct entirely calculated, at least, te defeat the 

VI re lon ar 

I { led to {} larly 
Lys ‘ 

Sir, if they desire to be the champions of the 
anti-slavery | irty, if they desire to be the bell- 
wethers of the party of freedom, in Heaven’s name 
let them proclaim it,and lam perfectiy willing lo 
concede them that position; but I protest against 
th consumption of the time of our constituents, 
hour after hour and day after day, in the present- 
ation oft ibject of slavery, a subject that must 
f with this rebe 1, Which I trust will speedily 
fa | cannot see why Senators on this floor 
s yuld wast 


le o much time or lead to the waste 
of so much, in discussing a subject which It Is 
clear, to my mind at least, will end with the re- 
bellion. Why not let wellenough alone? Why 


throw in the subject of slavery again? While 
| 


easttome,limy views in 
regard to the condition of the country, and to what 


many here opposed, at 


has brought thi { e of things upon thecountry, 
ire try r to cover up the main fact, | have never 
lost sight of it, and I think no sensible man ever 
should lose vht of it: | mean the fact of the 
South breaking down yy the unholy ¢ fforts the y 


They talk about ** the Union as it was and the 


Constitution asitis.’’ In God’s name, must not 
every Serator understand perfectly that these 
people in the South have disregarded the Consti- 


tution: that they themselves have broache d the 
subject; that when the y had the power to con- 
tinue things as they were, they left their seats in 
this Senate Chamber and in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, went home, and commenced 
figlit? But, sir, there is nothing more clear 
when you come to talk about slavery. I never 
had but one opinion in regard to that. The poor 
creatures that we are wasting so much time over 
here are to be the principal sufferers. But, sir, 
it must come; and I say let it come, and the ear- 
ller it comes the better. l have been all my life 
nee manhoodaslaveholder. [have some slaves 
ome now acting as free people, for | pay them 
just as I do the tree people who work for me. 
But, sir, as I before remarked, the thing is work- 
ing well. Why not let it work? We have a 
convention In session In my State now that will 
probably in a few days—I learned so yesterday 
trom a leading del vali to that convenuion—pass 
an act of emancipauon. I have always desired 
that Maryland should emancipate her own slaves. 
| believe many of the other border States will fol- 
r. Then whether the southern States now in 
rebellion do so or not, they will be compelled to 
do so, and slavery must perish. Why any Sen- 
ator here, or any one outside of this Chamber, 





should think fora moment of perpetuating slavery 
at the expense of this Government, I confess, is 
a thine that | cannot comprehend. 1 never have 
understood it. Sir, ifl owned all the slaves south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, | would give them 
up cheerfully to-morrow rather than see this Gov- 
ernment fall, I have no objection, but on the 
contrary am in favorofa freedman’s commission. 
My sympathies have been very much wrought 
up in regard to these poor creatures. They have 
had no participation in what has brought this 
trouble on the country; they have had nothing to 
do with it; we have acted for them. 

But, sir, my object in addressing the Senate 
was to saya few words in regard to the effort that 
is being made here to press this thing faster than 
time will allow it to come. Under the circum- 
stances, can it be possible that gentlemen will in- 
terpose difiiculues and throw barriers in the way 
of putting down this rebellion, a thing that every 
lover of the Union and every lover of the country 
must desire more than anything else? Why not 
bend our entire energies to the one point, the 
breaking down of this rebellion? Our brethren 
are falling in arms by the thousands; thousands 
more are coming home wounded and maimed, and 


will remain so to the end of their lives, many of 


them unable to take care of themselves or to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. 
W hen they are making such sacrifices, I cannot, 
as I before remarked, understand why it is that 
rentlemen will throw difficulties in the way—for 
i consider everything of that sort a difficulty in 


the way—of the main thing, the putting down of 


this rebellion. 


Allusion has been made to the com 
dential election and to the present Adm 
Sir, | was as much opposed to the 
Abraham Lincoln as any man here, | 
for him now, if | live to see the next elec: 
preference to any man In this country | 
he has accomplished more to save t 
States than perhaps any other man in the 
could have done similarly situated, I[y 
Mr. Lin oln’s party. I did not vote for M L 
coln. I voted for Belland Everett, and y 
ious thatthey should be elected; but,as | remy 
on a former occasion, I believe it was a ¢ 
that Abraham Lincoln was elected to the P 
dency of the country. I love the Union, ey 


men, more than I do everything else, and | 


sire to see the Union restored, and the Goy 
ment of the United States to the latest mom: 


my life and the lives of those who may com 


me preserve d intact. " “ 
I have been so situated lately as not to be | ‘ 

to participate in the active duties of the 8 

and while absent lost a good deal of the run of | mel! 

business of the Senate; but, sir, I conf 

utter surprise at seeing gentlemen here, int \ 

cent gentlemen and efficient statesmen, | R 

over mere matters of moonshine, things that | n 


one need think of interfering with at this pa; 
lar juncture. Put down the rebellion; tl 
what | desire to see above eve rything ‘ 
then, though a slaveholder, | desire slavery 1 
just as quickly as possible. I would rath 
this Government perpetuated with freedom 
claimed to all classes than to see those who hay | 
been slaves returned to slavery again, ‘The 
ple are becoming prepared for this by deg 
They are preparing themselves for it. | 
that In my own State eighteen months as 
patience would have been manifested tow 
man who would talk about the eman 
slaves in Maryland. We have now a 
vote in favor of emancip ition. Our peop 

it, and the quicker it 1s done the better it 
for the State, and the quicker slave ry is outof 
country the quicker we shall have a rest 
of this Union, and then we can start again 


a well-established Government, one that | h vC 
will continue for the duration of time. 

I regret that | have been compelled at this lr. 
hour in the day to make a single remark on t Mi 


subject, but I felt it my duty to do so. It se 
to me all this discussion is entirely out of | 


[ want the gentlemen who are such sticklers t ly 
emancipation and so exceedingly eager to | 1 


forward and put themselves at the head 

anti-slavery party, to let this subject rest unt ‘ 
proper time comes; when, without any troul \ 
to them or to any one else, slavery will ju 3 { 
certainly be gone, as | before re marked, as 

follows day. Sir, I shall not detain the 5: 

longer. 


Mr. CONNESS. I will not undertake to ma! t ‘ 


any speech. I only rise to express my dé M 
that a vote shall be taken, and that we shal! dis 
pose of this measure to-day. A majority of | If the 


committee on slavery and freedmen, to whi 
was referred, reported in favor of the bill now 
before the Senate. They gave ita great d 
attention. ‘They believed it was the best formot I 1 
measure that could be produced on that su I 
They believed it necessary to the country a 


time to give legality to what was being d ( 
perhaps illegally, or by mere acts of Adminis- il 


tration. But, sir, let us come to a vote fi! 
this amendment, then upon the bill report 
the Senator from Massachusetts from the 
mittee as a substitute for the House bill, and! 
to a vote upon the House bill, and dispose of | e' 
some manner. Wecando it ina very short um the 
‘The question being taken by yeas and nays 0 t 
theamendmentof Mr.Sauutssury, resulted—yeas 
5, nays 29; as follows: 
Y EAS — Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Davis, Liendricks, a 
Powell, Richardson, Riddle, and Saulsbury—® t 
NAYS— Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, Conness, of \ 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes ' 
Harlan, Harris, Hicks, Howe, Johnson, Lane of India 
Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sum 
Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Willey, 4 
Wilson—2. ; W 
ABSEN'T'—Messrs. Chandler, Collamer, Cowan, Har 
ing, Henderson, Howard, Lane of Kansas, MeDou 


Nesmith, Sprague, Wilkinson, and Wright—l-. 


So the amendment to the amendment ¥ 
jected. 
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IMES. Theque tion Lunderstand now 


Lite substitute fre yr i 
NT pro tempore That is tl 
' t MES As | shall be constral ied to 


inst this proposition Ll wishin 
words to state the reasons why I shall 


t was the intention of the select com- 
P irt of the Senate to alleviate the 
colored refugees or freedmen, I fully 
with them. | desire todo,in my in- 
ity and as a Senator, anything that 
my power to putthem upon a better 

in they are now. I have no doubt that 
nd ired agreal deal of suth ring; and | 

d that this committee would present 

1 pt tion in some tangible shape in 
we would be able to actupon this subject. 
nk the committee thus far has pre- 





veme that commends itself to the good 
mentof the Senate and the country,and Lam 
»wwewhyl think so. 

\< to the question whether this bureau, if estab- 
i juld be put under the charge of the War 
ment or the Treasury Department, I have 

rd to say atpresent. Senators will ob- 
renee to the firstsection ef the sub- 
, that it provides— 
ffice is hereby created inthe Treasury Depart 
{the Burean of Freedmen, meaning there 
ive once been slaves. 

| { ; no limitas to the time when they were 

They may have been slaves and been 

ted twenty-five years ago, but if they 

ves, under the provisions of this bill 

ted tothe gveneral superintendence, 

| understand to mean the general control 

cement, of the bureau that 1s to be cre- 

passage of this bill. Sir, | am not 

»vote that such amanas Robert Small, 

performed as gallant an action as was 

formed by any of our white officers or 

or sailors, shall be put under the super- 

the Secretary of the Treasury or of 

nissioner ofa Freedmen’s Bureau. 

SUMNER. May Linterrupt the Senator ? 
Ilr. GRIMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUMNER. Is there one word in the bill 

him to go under any such superin- 
tRIMES. I so infer. 

ir. SUMNER. Is he not declared to be a 

Is he not as free as the Senator him- 

Mr. GRIMES. LIthink not; and I am going 

to convinee the Senate that under this bill, 
in terms a freedman, he is not in fact 

ere ‘ 
HOWE. Isuspect the dispute between 
Senator from Towa and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if there is any, arises from a 


t construction of some clauses of this bill. 
if the Senator will give way, | had marked prob- 
some of the clauses which he is about to 
t upon; and I intended to offer some 
dments, three | believe; and if the Senator 
no objection I should like to offer them now 
ie committee willaccept them, I think 
accepted they will do away with some 
‘ jections of the Senator to the bill. 
VIS. Lhave no objection to hearing 
proposes to substitute as an 
ment. Ithink Lean satisfy the Senate that 
sentas the bill now stands,and as weare asked 
te for it, it puts every colored man who was 
ever a slave under the general superintendence of 
t sioner at the head of this bureau, who 
ictunder the direction of the Secretary of 
lreasury. ‘That isthe provision of the fourth 


Mr. SUMNER, Just, I take it, as the Senator 
iself is under the superintendence of the police 
Was} Inston, 

Mr. GRIMES. No; he is not. 

Mr. SUMNER. Is he not? Then the Sen- 
tor is In an exceptional position. I take it that 
we are all under the laws of the land, 

Mr. GRIMES. I take it that the deputy po- 

emen are under the general superintendence 
What does he 


Does he sunerintend the Senator, 


} 


superintendent of police, 
erintend ? 


lizens, the males and females of the city? 
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No; he superinte: ." y are \ t ts to he » for l 
Mr. SUMNER. 

force for the prot very S ‘ Mr SUMNER T \ 

or tl Senator f 

Mr. GRIMES. Ex y r W mended in t! ver 

Mr. SUMNER. And that is what th per trod ne atter t word **d ** the wo 


Inte! t nere I to > W 


cer l } ir » | men. l ler t 

Mr. GRIMES. IftheSenator w lonly Mr.G 
company his bill with a mmentary upon it ) Mir. Sl 
that we shou lunderst dexactly wl them t vided in th 
and what the Senate meant, t emicht | } thre reau shall | ‘undet ito the United 


thing pract nit: it wi tt : ! \ Stat orthe faithfuld 


not ! rard rt lira ond, 
I thi k there ¢ not j ra ft 5 My 


than they did select when they drew this fourth bonds. They are not even 


is with me on that su ct he fourth sect 

It will be observed that t color 
have once veen hav 
matter what may be ¢ present ¢ dition, no A treedineh througnour tie : ld 
matter where they are if they are included w 
iny one of the ( yore nt t| it t Secretary of a) t hu ot t ion miereiy a 


the Treasury 3 uth riz it perect ul di rthe} ) ve b itijes iil >it: 


— 


visions of th | I. ! to be ul ler the vene}r And i ill I duty ¢ ally to watch over 
sunerintendence of t Secretary of the T 
and of the Comm Sa oe ecu rit 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Like the Indians und Oe ea 
the Indian Bu 2 t { their welfare, 
Mr. GRIMES. Cert ly. Th econd t t th gS t 


tion provides— Lh Piha ( on lLiatis material i 


With an annual iry of S , tol ted \ lof \ Ll cont id power 

the S tarv of the ‘Treasury, { with t tv t \I ( } ' 

point local superinter i mid clerks, sO far as the im words ** cener ur ntend Mm nt 
may be needed 


It will be observed that there is no qu ification ir. SUMNER. Does it convey any powel 
required on the part of these Ass int Coms t | 


sioners or the superintendent or the ri Who fur hy r prote ion. for their improvement: 


are to be appointed and to a Ics. | rehenod there isnota mat 
isnooti ion of Poath { pon CheM 5 y Witt th ina Tk 
are not required to give bonds; they are not re { | veh { vho 
quired anywhere in this bill to make a return « : 
anvthing that they may do. eve nerintends ey 
Mr. SUMNER. Who? y » that sune 
Mr.GRIMES. None of these A tant Com- | wi 


missioners, superintendents, or clerks. ‘T} 





' 


does not re pure a ret n irom them y any upe- Vir. SUM ER, ror { nrotection. 


rior office: $to What they may do or wiat y 
may notdo. ‘They are not even, so far as | re- rovernment, fur prot 


member—— anothe f 


Mr. SUMNER. The Senator is mistaken— tween th rents of the ective tr 





That the Comn i ull, be t comme nent Within their superintendency, seeing that no} 


reports as trom time t time m t 
Mr. GRIMES. Where is that? ! ide that he intends to mean exactly 


Mr. SUMNER. In t \ 


me 


‘he last section of the bill, which would | 
ently indicate th wa n afterthought on t ied real estate a t He 0G 
part of the aut! yrs of the bil|/—— 
Mr. SUMNER. It was no afterthought ’ " - d 
Mr. GRIMES By the last or tenth se | to be di mre 
the bill it is required that these Assistant Com- He to sale o n, or to claim of tithe by 
States, a ted to Gover 
missioners shail make returns to the (¢ n i ) " , 
sioner quarterly, and the Commissioner Is requi found oa tat nd t é all ich 
to make a report to Congress at the commence- Late ! y purtt p onal property th 
ment of ¢« ich session, on it ‘ anne 
Mr. FOSTER. The erintendents and clerk Why, M P t, the n t extraord t 
are not require 1 to lo it. nowe! ‘ ( j read upon the © As stant Com 
Mr.GRIMES. The superintendentsand clerk ia t , who are not required, as | id | 
are require l to execute no oath, no bonds, ant fore, to t ‘ math, WhO are not requ 
make no retut It will be observed also that 4 { 
the Commissio rand Assistant Commissioners, VI { | ek. I bee the Senator’s 1 
although the 1 y that is to be realized fi bey } red to ex ute a bond 
the rent ot nroperty and worottl i PRI IDE VE pi { | é Tlie ¢ 
freedmen hus to pa throuch thet hunds, are | Vill tto the Sen from Ma ‘ inett 
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that he must observe the rules of the Senate ’ and 
not interrupt the Senator upon the floor. 

Mr. GRIMES Who are notto | 
Ss 


senate for confirmation, whoare to receive acom 


ent to the 


pen ation of ><, UU 4 year, 
pay the eit ie pects various Indian tribes s, and 
who are to take possession of all the abandoned 
real estate and all real estate that ts lable to sale 


$500 more than we 


or confiscation, or to which a claim of title by the 


has already been set up, or that 
up, and to take all personal property; 
and what are they to do with it?) They are to 
wuthorize it to be cultivated and to lease it out 
and how isit to becultivat d? This seclion pro- 
vides: 


United State 


may be set 


Orin case no proper lessees can be found, then to cause 
the same to be cultivated or occupied by the freedmen, on 
euch terms, in either case, and under such regulations a 
the Commissioner may determine, 

It is lo be cultiv ite d by the freedme non such 
terms in either case 
as the ¢ 


and under such regulations 
yommissioner may determine, not upon 
such terms as those freedmen may determine. 
Mr. SUMNER [ bee the Senator’ 
Read the next clause and you will see. 
Mr. GRIMES If the Senator will kee pauiet 
I think | will do him justice and his bill too. 
Mr. SUMNER. Very well; excuse me. 
Mr. GRIMES. It is to be ** cultivated or oc- 
cupied by the freedmen on such terms in either 
case’? that is 


pardon. 


» Whetheritis rented out or whether 
itis cultivated and oce Lp d ? 'y the freedmen— 
**on such terms and under suc 

Commissioner may dete a 
means 


iregulations asthe 

W hat does that 
Suppose it stops right there—I will read 
the proviso presently. That these commissioners 
may determine the manner and the terms upon 
which these freedmen shall be permitted to culti- 
vate these abandoned or other plantations, sut 
there is this proviso, which, in the estimation of 
the Senator, helps the matter a grent deal: 

Provided, That no freedinan shall be held to service 
Upon any estate. 

Mark the language: ** Held to service’’—the 
very language that is used where you undertake 
to convey Uh power to hold in bondage, either 
for a limited or for an unlimited period of time. 

That no freedman shall be held to service on any estate 
above mentioned, otherwise than according to voluntary 
contract reduced to writing and certified by the Assistant 
Commissioner or local superintendent, nor shall any such 
contract be for a longer period than twelve mouths. 

Now, Mr. President, that is neither more nor 
lk ssinmy honest conviction—I do not say that 
that was the intention of the chairman ofthe com- 
mittee, nor of the committee; | know it was not; 
1 know that they did not design any such thing 
—but in my opinion itis nothing more r less 
than peon slave Ty. It confers the right to hold 
this man for twe lve months as a slave, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 

Mr. GRIMES. That istrue; but what is go- 
ing to be the condition of these men down there, 
without anything to eat, i anything to 
drink, without anything to wear, entirely under 
the control of these Commissioners, men who can- 
noteither read or write? ‘The y willhave toagree 
to it. We have not even the assurance of hon- 
esty on the part of these Commissioners that 
would be atforded by their be ing sent tothe Sen- 
ate and being confirmed by us, 
know who they are, 

The sixth section of the billcontains this clause: 


If he agrees to it, 


so that we may 


That they shall take care thatthe freedmen do not suffer 
from ill-treatment or any failure of coutract on the part of 
others, and that on their part they pertorm their duty inthe 
pe Inisecs 

Mr. SUMNER. “ Their duty under any con- 
tract entered into by them.’’ That is the lan- 
runcvt? 

Ir. GRIMES. I did not know that anything 
had been inserted there. “And that on their part 
they perform their duty. How are these Com- 
missicners to see that these colored men pe rform 
their duty? Ave they free men, or are they not? 
If they are free men, why not let them stand as 
free men, snd let the men who have claims against 
them for the performance of duty enforce them as 
they do claims against other people? Why do 
you confer upon these Commissioners and deputy 
Commissioners the unlimited power to see to it 
that these colored men perform what, in the esti- 
mation of these Commissioners and de puty Com- 
missioners, may be their duty 
gous to enforce it? 


Llow are you 


By stripes and lashes? Yes, || 


THE 


CONGRESS 


sir; here is the way they are to enforce it. The 


th u ection nrovides: 


Nhat the 1 ry mmander within any department 
shall, on tl ipplicatic of the Assistant Comunissioner 
thereot, ipply all needtul military supportin the discharge 
of the duties of such Assistant Commissioner, unless there 
ur ontrolling military reasons for withholding the same. 

These Assistant Commissionersare to see toit 
that these colored men perform their contracts; 
and they are authorized by the third section of 


the bill to | to their aid, in order to compe lthe 
sieladuans of their obligations, the military 
force that may be within theirdepartment. And 
yet we are told that this bill is designed for the 
benefit of fre Sues ! 





The eighth section reads 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Iowa lays 
a great deal of stress upon the word ** freedman.’’ 
I will inquire of the Senator how much less ts a 
man free who has his contracts enforced by a 
military authority than one who has them en- 
forced by civil authority? 

Mr. GRIMES. It has been suggested to me 
to ask in reply to the 

Mr. BROWN. iawn my question before 
asking another. 

Mr. GRIMES. Well, Mr. President, it is 
enough for me to know that there is no corre- 
sponding obligation here on the part of anybody 
to call the military authority to the aid of the 
colored man if his rights are infringed. This 
Commissioner may profess to enter Into sucha 
contract just as he pleases; he is dealing with 
men who can neither read nor write; whodo not 
understand their rights nor their obligations in 
a great many respects; I mean a large poruon of 
them. He enters into a contract nominally in 
the name of these colored men, and he is allowed 
to enforce that obligation, whatever it may be, 
by the military authority within the department. 

Mr. SUMNER. The object was to guard 
against rebel incursions. ‘ 

Mr. GRIMES 1 have no doubt the object 
was admirable. I know that the Senator wants 
to meet the very purposes that | want to meet, to 
protect these colored men. Lam not talking about 
the intentions that he had in view, or the com- 
mittee of which he ts the organ. I am talking 
about the bill which [ am asked to vote for, and 
which | am constrained to vote against,and [ am 
assigning the reasons why I do so; because I 
suppose | shall be compelled to differ with a great 
many friends with whom | ordinarily act in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. With the permission of 
the Senator from lowa, I wish to suggest an an- 
swer to the question as ked by the Senator from 
Missouri. Itis a pointed question, and when I 
read this bill the very question that he suggested 
suggested itself tomy mind. ‘There is this differ- 
ence: if a free white man of the North makes a 
contract to serve another for a year, he has a 
right to make such a contract; 


Sense ior 


but in his person 
he is not enforced to remain in that servitude 
during the year; he fails to remain the entire 
year he answers in the civil courts in damages 
By this provision, however, the slave is required 
to remain the year, and if he fails todo thatduty 
it is the business of the superintendent or over- 
seer to call in the military force and make him 
serve in person for the year. ‘There is the differ- 
ence. Ele owns him personally for the year. 

Mr. GRIMES. It is a matter of small conse- 
quence, be cause, I apprehend, there will not be 
very large receipts from this measure, but the 
eighth section provides— 

That the Commissioner shall apply the proceeds arising 
from leases in the several departments to pay the salaries 


and other expenses under this act, so that the bureau 
/ 


herein established may become, at an early day, self-sup 
porting ; and any proceeds overand above the annual ex 
pense thereof shall be paid into the ‘Treasury of the United 

MiLCS. 

Mr. President, it will be observed that there 
are no bonds, no checks, no eflicient responsibil- 
ity in connection with this matter, All the sal- 
aries of these men are to be paid through this 
bureau. There is nobody to audit the accounts 
of these officers under this bill. But the idea is 
held out that this bureau is to be self-supporting, 
If the bill s | hope it 
will be; but such would not be the pre diction that 
[ should make in regard to the self-sustaining 
character of this bill. 


should pass, as it may pass, 
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put under more than the ne of tl 
Commissioners and deputy Conimissioners, 
as I think, under the temporary caceiiuk rr 


men, are the 





same class of men upon » 


three or four weeks ago, a portion of the yy 
bers of this Senate were attempting to bes 
the elective franchise. I submit that ther 

a very great mistake then, or there is a yer, 
great mistake now when we undertake ty , 

under the control of general superintendents ¢) 
unlimited superintendence of these Commiassion- 
ers all the colored men who may be within these 
respective departments, and authorize the Com. 
missioners to enforce with the milite ary power th, 

alleged contracts which this unfortunate and q, 

spised class of people may be said to have 
tered into. There either was a great mj tuke 
then or else we are making a very great mistake 
now in passing this bill. 

Mr. President, I desire to unite with the mp. 
jority of this Senate in passing some bill that 
will relieve this unfortunate class of human bp. 
ings. I think they demand our i 8, our 
protection, and our support. | amready to con- 
tribute of my substance and of the substance of the 
people whom | represent here as liberally asa y 
Senator upon this floor; but | am unwilling ti 
record my vote in favor of the passage of this 
substitute. I think that it is violative of some 
of the fundamental principles of the institutions 
of this country; it would violate my own con- 
victions of duty and of right; and I therefor 
cannot support it. 

Mr. SUMNER. I am sorry to be obliged to 
say another word in this debate. I had hoped t 
be excused. But the remarks of the Senator from 
lowa leave me no alternative. 

lam not astonished at the opposition which 
this bill has encountered from Senators over t 
way. It is their vocation to oppose every such 
measure, and to give it, if possible, a bad name 
They belie ‘ve in slavery, more or less, and w 
not do anytl ung to remove it or to mitigat: 
terrible curse. There is the Senator from Wi 
Virginia, who gives us smooth words about sla- 
very, with boasts of the slaves he has emanci- 
pated, and then straightway, by voice and vote, 
sustains slave-hunting, and, if possible worse still, 
startles the Senate by a menace that slaves 
by act of Congress will be reénslaved by States 
again restored to the Union. ‘That this Senat 


er 







: fy 
8 set free 


| should attack a bill for a Bureau of Freedmen is 


perfectly natural; nor am I astonished that hy 
should misrepresent its character. But | « 
conceal my surprise at the course of the Senator 
from lowa, who L know has no love for slavery, 
and nocongenital, persistent, and rooted prejudices 
against justice tothe colored race. If the Senatoi 
from West Virginia spoke naturally, allow me to 
say that my friend from Lowa did not speak natu- 
rally. 

Sir, the Senator has not done justice to the bi 
which he undertook to criticise. It was evident 
that he spoke hastily, without having even re ad 
the bill. Atleast this is not an improper assum 
tion when we consider some of hiscriticisms. It 
will be remembered how promptly I corrected | him 
when he was picturing the Assistant Commission- 
ers as so utterly without restraint that they were 
not even obliged to make reports. I read | 
clause in the bill expressly requiring not o1 ly 
** quarterly reports” but * other special reports 
from time to time.’? The Senator, surprised by 
this provision, replied that it was at the close 0! 
the bill and was evidently an afterthought. ‘This 
again was a mistake. Had he read the bill care- 
fully he would have found that whatever may 
its merits in other respects everything is Intro- 
duced in its proper place, and this provision |s 
exception. ‘The Senator then coraplained that! 
Assistant Commissioner was not obliged to give 
a bond. Here again he was mistaken. By 
amendment moved by myself this was requ) } 
All this was a part of the attempt of the Sena ator 
to show that the bureau had not been planned 
with sufficient care. Suffice it to say that ther 
is no bureau of the Government constitute d _ 
more care or surrounded with more safeguares 
against abuse. Much in the last resort must ve 
confided to the honesty of pablic servants, butin 
the present case they are all p! laced under the od- 
se pcouae of their superiors: superintendents wi 
| be observed by the Assistant Commissioner, Me 


} 


i 


Mr. President, the men whom this bill will || latter will be observed by the Commissioner; and 


CA 


Phey 
i re 
sel fis! 
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1) he under the observation of the Secretary 
i [reasury, who himself is under the obser- 
President; and I need not add that 

pote will be subject to the oversight of a 
ne and enlichtened people, awakening daily 
nse of obugation which cannot be post- 


not wrong, then, when I say that the Sena- 
d injustice to the bill in his criticism on its 

ture and the machinery which itestablishes. 

; was the smallest part of hisinjustice. He 
‘urther, and, following the Senator from West 
Virgin 
nited power and control over the freedmen, 


to hand them over to slavery under another 


oe. [looked at the Senator to see if he were 
- serious as he made this Strange accusation 


y 


cvaipsta measure conceived in a sentiment of hu- 


manity and equity, and, by positive provisions, 
ding freedmen against the very outrage which 
the Senator professes to fear. He seemed to be 
serious, a8 he repeated the accusation. But as 
be had erred with regard to the restraints upon 
‘he Assistant Commissioners, so he erred in the 
iver impeachment which he launched. 
[he Sewator began this impeachment by saying 
tthe bill, according to its definition of freed- 
was applicable to all who were ** once 
and thateven Robert Small, the patriot 
ve who navigated the Planter out of Charleston 
jvaveittous, would come under its provisions. 
Very well. Suppose he does. Can he suffer 
mit? Does he lose anything by it?) Canany- 
ly under this bill exercise any power or con- 
over Robert Small? The Senator forgets that 
assumes that all are free, and in every 
pectenutled to all the privileges of freemen; that 
vy are Invested with every right which the Sen- 
wor himself possesses, and, if these rights are vio- 
ited, they may look for a remedy to any court of 
precisely as he could. None of these rights 
re infringed by the present bill. On the contrary, 
ficers under it are charged to see that the 
freedmenare secure in their rights, so that Robert 
Small himself, if the occasion required, might find 
ud and protection under it. The bill gives no 
wer to take away or limit existing rights; but 
itprovides additional means for their defense, that 
ipation may be perfect, so far as possible. 
ido not like to take time, especially when I 


yes 


istics 


cian 


| explained the character of the bill and its neces- 


ty. [do notpretend that itis perfect; but | beg 
‘assure the Senate that it is the result of the 
eful deliberations of the committee. If Sen- 
torsare disposed to criticise it, or to offer amend- 
nents with a view to its improvement, let them 
doso. But I trust that they will not allow them- 
ives to be carried into a general hostility to the 
nieasure, founded on a misconception of its real 
haracter. [ might remind them again of the 
urge numbers of freedmen—free, thank God! by 
the legislative and executive acts of the United 
dition appointed for them—unemployed, suffering, 
surving, and, with a voice of agony, calling for 
assistance. f might remind them of the inability 
of private charity, or any effort organized by pri- 
vale Individuals, to meet all the exigencies of this 


consider that in opening this matter to the Senate 


wiprecedented case, although the generosity of our | 


people is overflowing. And l might dwell onthe 
ivation of the nation, reaching every where with 
its hundred arms, to do what any inferior char- 
ty must fail to do; and I might especially show 
that it was not enough to strike down the slave- 
master, but that you must go further, and lift up 
‘ue slave. Butt forbear. 1 content myself now 
chem reminding you that if you oppose legisla- 
ion to help the freedmen in their rough passage 
‘rom slavery to freedom, you hand over this un- 
‘“ppy people—unhappy for long generations, and 
Hot yet conducted into the full enjoyment of free- 
‘om—to a condition which I dread to contem- 
ite. They look aboutand find no home. They 
Seek occupation, but it is not within their reach. 
Chey ask for protection, sometimes against their 
‘mer taskmasters and sometimes against other 
selfish men. Ifthese are not supplied in some way 
by the Government [ know not where to look 
for them, Surely, sir, you will not hesitate in this 
g00d work. You will not hesitate to provide, so far 
&8 you can, carefully and wisely, the proper means 
to Secure employment for these freedmen during 
‘he transition from one condition to another,and, 
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above all, to throwover them everywhere the wgis || bery. And the Vice President or the President 


of Constitetion and taw And suel rmitt ne 
to say, was the single object of the present : 
which has been so cordtally misrepresented by 


the Senator from West Virginia and so unjustly 
misrepresented by my friend from lowa. | 

I have said that the object was care and | 
tection for persons actually free and so regarded , 
who, from the peculiarity of their coudition, 
might not be able in all respects to secure these 


without assistance. 


pro- 


To this end a central agency 


| is proposed at Washington, with subordinate 


‘a. asserted that it gave the Commissioner || 


| its propriety. 


agencies where the freedmen are to be found, de- 
voted to this work of watching over emancipa- 
tion, so that it may be surrounded with a con- 
genial atmosphere. Is not the object worthy of 
support?) Who will question it? 

The language of the bill describing the fune- 
tions of the Commissioner is plain and explicit; 
and yet out of this language, so guarded, and so 
utterly inoffensive, the Senator from lowa has 
conjured a phantom to frighten the Senate from 
Why, sir, if tRere were anything 
which, by any possibility, could justify the fears 
of the Senator, if there were anything which even 


| the most lively imagination could exaggerate into 
anything but care and protection, then I should 


| for an unconscious aberration. 


be the first to denounce it, and toask forgiveness 
But there is ab- 


solutely nothing; and if you will listen to the 
| words of the bill you will agree with me. 


I] begin with the very words which to the Sen- 
ator from lowa were so alarming: 

The Commissioner, under the direction of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, shall have the general superintend 
ence of all freedmen throughout the several departments, 

Here are duties imposed upon the Commis- 
sioner; but there is no power or control over the 
freedmen. Calling a man superintendent gives 
him no power, except in conformity with the 
laws; but here all the laws, general and special, 
are for freedom. And yet the Senator has re- 
peated again and again that here was a grant of 
unlimited power and control over the freedmen. 
To his mind here was an overflowing fountain of 
tyranny and wrong. 

Mr. GRIMES. Will the Senator tell the Sen- 
ate what is meant by it? 

Mr. SUMNER. With great pleasure; and if 
I can have the candid attention of my friend, I 
believe that he and | cannot differ about it, for I 
will not doubt that we have the same objects at 
heart. Obviously the language in question indi- 
cates in a general way the character of the duties 


| to be perfurmed. They are duties of superintend- 


ence; but we are to look elsewhere to see the ex- 
tent of these duties; and the words which follow 
in the same section show something of their na- 
ture. Thus: £ 

And it shall be his duty especially to watch over the ex- 
ecution of all laws, proclamations, and military orders of 
emancipation, or in any way concerning treedmen, 


There, sir, is the first glimpse of the duties of 


; | this tyrant. 
Siates—but not yet introduced into the new con- | y 


Mark, sir, there is not one word of 
power or control over the freedmen, but duties 


| solemnly imposed, allin behalfof freedom. What 


next? 

And generally, by careful regulations, in the spirit of the 
Constitution, to protect these persons in the enjoyment of 
their rights, to promote their welfare, and to secure to them 
and their posterity the blessings of liberty. 

Here again are the duties of the Commissioner; 
but there is not one word which confers power or 
contro! over the freedmen. The main object is pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of their rights, inborn 
but new-found. This is to be crowned by such 
watchfulness as will promote their welfare and se- 
cure to them and their posterity the blessings of 
liberty; and all this is to be according to * careful 
regulations.”? To find tyranny in this provision 
the Senator must be as critical as the German theo- 
logian who found a heresy in the Lord’s Prayer. 


Ido not go to the dictionary for the meaning of 
| superintendent. 


This is needless. Obviously, 
the superintendent must superintend according 
to law; and since this ts now for freedom, 
whatever he does must be for freedom likewis 

He can do nothing without this inspiration. 
There is a superintendent of emigrants; but no- 
body supposes that he can do anything with re- 
gard to emigrants except in conformity with law. 


| The mayor of Washington is, in a certain sense, a 


| to see that we are protected from outrage and rob- || 


superintendent of the Senator and myself, as we 
walk the streets or lie down at nightin our houses, 


the Senator. 
| 


of the Senate Is a superintendent of this Cham 


ber, to see that the rules of parliamentary law are 
observed. But the Senator would not think of 

t * to either of these that 
unlimited powerand control”? which he dreaded 
In the superintendent of freedmen. And yet it 
eXists in one case just as much as in the other. 

l think, sir, that after this explanation there 
can be no difficulty in answering the inquiry of 
By superintendence of all freed- 
men is meant that watchfulness of their rights 
and interests, consistent with laws general and 


functionaries 


special, for their protection, welfare, and liberty, 


| so that they may be helped to employment and 


be cuarded against outrage. The object is eood. 
g } g 
What other word would the Senator employ to 
designate it? How would he describe the hu- 
mane function of the Commissioner? He is versed 
in language. Willhesupply any term more apt? 
L invite him to do it, sad shall gladly accept it. 
Since we seem to concur in the object proposed, 
let there be no difference on account of words. 
All that I desire is something which shall supply 
help and protection. For this 1 cheerfully sacri- 
fice all the rest. And there is no single word in 


| the bill from beginning to end which can give the 


most remote apology for any other idea. 

3ut | have thus far only glanced at a single 
section. Look further. I skip forthe moment the 
next section, and go tothe sixth, which describes 
some of the duties of the ** Assistant Commis- 
sioners and local superintendents.”’ It begins 
by declaring that they 


Shall act as advisory guardians to aid the freedmen in 


| the adjustment of their wages, or, where they have rented 


plantations Or small holdings, in the application of their 
labor, 

Mark, if you please, the friendly service to be 
performed. Notin this way do tyrants or slave- 
masters act. Here is advice, guardianship, and 
the adjustment of wages—all inconsistent with 
slavery In any of its pretensions. What next? 
_ That they shall take care that the freedmen do not suf. 
fer from ill-treatment or any failure of contract on the part 


of others, and thaton their part they perform their duty 
under any contract entered into by thei. 


Mark again the friendly service required. Here 
is another duty cast upon these officers. 

Mr. GRIMES. How is that to be enforeed ? 
Suppose they will not work—will not fulfill theie 
contracts ¢ 
Mr. SUMNER. The duty of these officers is 
advisory.’’ They are notinvested with power to 
enforce any provisions, unless by a court oflaw or 
some other tribunal. The freedmen are entitled 


e 


| to all the rights of freemen, just as much as the 


| Senator. 


Curiously the Segator does not seem 
to have purged his mind of the idea that these 
men, in some way or other, have not yet ceased 
to be slaves—[Mr. Grimes. No.|—an assumption 
which, however natural in the Senator from West 
Virginia, is not natural in my friend from lowa. 
ut let him recognize them as free, like himself, 


| and he will see that there is no remedy open to 


| but no power or control. 


or less tyraifnic il. 


him which will not be open to them, and thatany 
outrage upon them will, in point of law, be the 
same as if inflicted upon himself. 

Mr. HARLAN. I desire to ask the Senator if 
there are courts of law in existence in these rebel 
States before whom the parties may appear. 

Mr. SUMNER. I am afraid that courts ef 
justice in those States are not yetin perfect oper- 
ation, 

Mr. GRIMES. 
ator 

Mr.SUMNER. The next words of the section 
show what shall be done by these officers to pro- 
mote the administration of justice. Thus: 

They shall further do what they can as ar/ilrators to rec- 
oncile and settle any differences In which treedmen may 
be involved, whether among themselves or between them 
s and other persons. 


Then | want to ask the Sen- 





selve 
ble re is the duty of arbitrator and peacemaker; 
And this duty 1s appli- 
cable to differences of all kinds where the freed- 
men are partie Ss Nothing can be more humane 
But this is not all. 
In case such differences are 
Civil OF tilitlary, 


earried before any tribunal, 
they shall appear as next friends of the 


freedmen, so far as to sce that the case is fairly stated and 
heard And in all such proceedings there shall be no dis 


ibility or exclusion On account of color. 
f not *‘ arbitrators,’’ then the officers are to be 
** next friends’’ to aid the freedmen in any litigae 


tion into which they may be drawn. Very little 
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P That no dime! mui be held 
- nent i icerwi 
\ i if iti 
\ ( mero iperit 
} { perio 
And vet . ft 2 
ees dange! Ni ly can | nd 
xcept bipeul t i ve y oO 
just be reduced to writing Li 
iflicer of the Governme) Nori i 
yntre is not to be f term bey 
onths ») that, by no ex » ie | 
i of power, can the freedman be 
der a shadow of control beyond t 
| ! ull respec 1freeman, i ) 
rding to careful cor ict fora 
\; a t tive Ss mw r ca i eneh 
mel lavery,and t Nn, cn th 
y » r,u senator i in ! 
ft that peonage W Chisimdenhs e serv 
ivery whi l ry - ‘ 
if tne ndertalkse to iit ,en \ 
iance ol ntract n carel V 
el ’ 1ieWw mn ) ner of YT 
tall thi j only i I [ ! 
Vi i th Sen ie ro ad tron 
»>end I at ta mS toa yun i 
ybunde Lit Th tli Yretit mo 
need not sSuy I ited upon hi 
W ! ird to this | L fi ul ‘ 
hi Wilt Fe A it rere , A i 
t re ) t wel }? of cil yin 
it I « hnot roeal ying thal, tom 
5 I nas whi hair t l Live ¥ \ 
puarie il 1 ili ,and ha ract y 
ims ¢ at ressed } to w 
we service Long hav y 
f 
mu il ’ 1) at > Ww 1 \ 
urhneyed lifes; and now t ‘ 
very | overcuri d, nad We eel } V 
RY ige from its torments to vetter cond 
. 
vhere labor shall be quickened and 1 
verty, and where all rignt Heal I 
IS hard to hind our ello rreste y 
V ind POT Si hh aun ubexX d q i r. 
Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, th 
I uid hen I addi sed the ®S 
vhich the Senator desires to cure, 
ommends itself to my heat Il wan 
icthy what he v S to accomplish I 
mane purpose but | think mo co 
that he 1s not attaming that object by 
yf the bill which he seeks to Ve 
hence, acting according to the ec Vicllo 
own heart, lam compelled to vote ig ! 
sage of the bill 
The S nator says | have proce i 
Wrong supposition, that I,in commol 
Senator from West Vir Inia, Seem to 
ne notion that these men are not! i 
ecause I do ent i ie Opinion t g 
reemen, and vuse Lam anxXiou 
orever remain treemen, that | opps 
of this bill. Why, Mr. President, 
my conviction, the only way to tl tiie 
is to lr them as freemen You has 
them aims, you have to exer¢ 
manity and triend »>them toraw : 
will be jostied as we area rely s 
Lhis ilfe, but in a litlie Wile tiey Ww 
» th po ition that Providence has 
hey shall occupy under tne new ¢ 
{fairs in this country. It is not by y 
processes as are attempted to be e1 
law by the passage of this bill that y: 
lo really alleviate the wants and dith 
Whilel ese | len »W ililel 
Nit Pi sideit, i » a I 
if l th lw LOY it ’ 
int preta Hut to be put 
ivy Vit it ' He > yy? Li 
I nd > dv not « 
Gi lie Collrol Which L said the yu ‘ ’ 
a 


| have an authority here, which | know 








the highest in the country, 
r’s dictionary ; that is the Harvard uni- 
Wy. 

“| WINER. The best dictionary. 
GRIMES. Permit me to read: ** Super- 
Be ,one who superintends; a director: an 
: very unfortunate word in this con- 
‘Superintending, overseeing; directing; 

arge of anything.”’ 


What was itthat [ said was meant by these 

What wasitthat I said would be the legal 
That they would have the 
|, the power to take charge of, the Oversee- 


yn of them? 


men; and it wasto that that | objected, 


definition of the verb as laid 


¢ at the 


Worcester: To superintend; to over- 
whence the word ** overseer’’ on the 
. chern plantations isderived; * to overlook; to 


\ hi are or direcuon a 

Mr. SUMNER. Now, let me interrupt my 

j i justthere. The Senator hinges much on 
synonym ** overseer,’ and reminds us of the 
I ona plantation, Now, the word ** over- 

‘in itself is not abad word; it has a badas- 
on. Itis bad where a man Is overseer for 
wery; but if aman is an overseer for liberty, 
; bill charges him to oversee for human 


mand to guard sacredly all the rights of 


persons, then | rejoice to call him ‘ over- 


Mr. GRIMES. Then I understand that the 
tor virtually abandons the ground that he 
k when he was up before, and admits that | 
s right in the interpretation of the term, buthe 
ys that he intends that these men shall oversee, 
but for that he intends to 
er the power to oversee, to take charge of, to 
lirect, to control these men 
Mr. SUMNER. Not to control. 
Mr. GRIMES. To take the charge of, to take 


yn lirection of. What is that but taking the 
| ) mitrot of? 


for wrong good, 





ll to confer this extraordinary power, this 
al superintendence, this general control, this 
overseeing, but he s 


says he is going to 
execule d 


beneficially for these colored 

If we pass this bill, thatis the way thatl 

t these great powers will be exercised; but I 

irful that if weconfer upon these officials 

h extraordinary powers, they may not al- 

iys and in all cases exercise them for the ben- 
men. 

Iie Senator went on and read to us the duties 

' ese officers as they are described in the sixth 

ion, that they ** shalltake care that the freed- 

en do not suffer from ill-treatment or any fail- 

of contract on the part of others, and that on 

their part they perform their duty.’? Now, he 

says that this can be enforced ina os t of justice, 


nt of these 


) eX- | yet we all know that there are no courts of 
stice there. How, then, is this Commissioner 
perform this duty? What means does the bill 

ein the hands of the Commissioner or dep- 
I y Commissioner to perform this injunction of 


ve law that is imposed upon him? There is one 
pas- ; rans, and only one means, and that is provided 
rin the third section, which allows him to call 

to his aid the military power that may be within 
lepurtment to enforce obedience at the point 

rl T the bayone t; and furthermore let me remark 


| (his military commander may be the overseer 
\ # iumeelf by the provisions of the bill. 
Mr. B ROWN. I would call the attention of 
& Senator from Lowa to the fact that the word 
r Which he criticises so freely is used in our laws 
ready. We have a Superintendent of Indian 
r ittairs who Superintends the various agents; but 
‘lave never yet heard that he had authority to 
i suce them to slavery. 


He must superintend 
ccordance with the laws. We havea Super- 
down endent of the Mint. I be liews he superintends 
| ordance with the: laws. In the same man- 
Superintendents’? here means those who 
erintend in accordance with the purposes of 
Furthermore, as to the mode of enforce- 

» it does not ne cessarily follow that he must 
tby means of the military power, because that 
tter which the department of course will 

V under regulation. It may be done by the 
on of wages; it may be done by various 
*,48 Various duties which are nowe njoined 
ther subordinates are required to be per- 


’ r. GRIMES, 


her * 


Mr, President, when there is 
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He admits that it is the purpose of 


| alleges at the same 


| forgei, sir, that on another occasion he 


a question of human | yY presented to me f 
my consideration, | do not choose to submit 
the regulations of any department. 

Mr. BROWN. lt is not submitted to tl rer- 


ulations of any department. Thatis d 
thre bill. 

Mr. GRIMES. The fourth section, whi 
the Senator from Massachusetts has commented, 
provides: 

Or in case no proper lessees can be found, then to cause 
the same to be cultivated or occupied by the tr non 
such terms in either case and on such regulations as th 
Commissioner may dk 

Ihe Senator from Massachusetts insists that 
this does not a} pply 


not give the ¢ 


edine 
termine, 


to the freedmen; that it doe 


S oenanis 


Sione rany power or ¢ ntrol 
to determine the relation that the freedm« lay 
occupy to thes aa iabed seasinatekinmes SSiol 3 
If anybody will read that lancuage critically he 


will observe that it gives to each of the Com 
missioners power, first, to lease the land to any 
other party; second, to lease it to the fre 


themselves and enter into 


a contract, himself be- 


ing the agent both of the Government and of the 
freedmen too; and thirdly, it gives him an op- 
portunity, if he chooses, to occupy it upon any 
other terms and make just such a contract as le 
pleases as the representative of the Government 


t ] j 


and as the guardian of these colored mi 
card to that occupation; d then 


noith re- 


t 
tion authorizes and requires that he shall 


these colored men to the performance of theirduty 
under the 


contract which he has thus 


entered int 


for them. I[ cannot approve of such a provision 
as that. It seems to me that the objection Is rad 
ical. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, I had he ped 
that the remarks which I submitted yesterday 
would have been all that it would be necessary 
for me to make in the discussion of this bill; — 


rise under 
to myself and to the Senate, to no- 


’ I 


I rise now very reluctantly, but I 
sense of duty C { 
tice Some of the remarks of the 
tor from Mass 


honorable Sena 


ichusetts. I do not exactly 


i 
t ’ . ‘ ‘ ] ‘ P } 
derstand, l suppose I do not unders ind, that 
honorable Senator in i of the phrasec Vy 
which he uses; and before | proceed further in 


my remarks | wish to understand 
was his meaning. He 
tion between the motive 
and the motives whicd upon the honora- 
ble Senator from Iowa in opposing this bill; and 
while he complains that the honorable Senator 
from lowa unjustly misrepresented the bill, he 
that the Senator 
West Virginia ‘ cordially”’ 
bill. I desire to know wt 
ator from Massachiu 
ing term. 

Mr. SUMNER. I will explain with great 
pleasure. Since the Senator from West Virginia 
has been a member of this body, | have ob 
his course. I find that whiles 
that he has emancipated slaves he openly avows 
his willingness to be aslave-hunter. | 


from him what 
to draw ad 
} which Opt rate 


seems Linc- 


upon me 


ope rate 


time from 
misreprese nted the 
rat the hi 


etts meant by that qualify- 


mMorabie Sen- 


SCrVeE d 


1 
ometimes DOasling 


cannot 
shocked 
this Senate and the country by the open, un- 
blushing declaration that after the eman¢ ipation 
of slaves ina State they might be again reénslaved 
and pluaged into their former bondage. Who 
can forget the spl re nee with which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hare 
once denounced the umption? S&S 
was thei astonis 
open ** its 


ndid elor 
| 


hed that this Capitol itself did not 


mM pious ass ! 
ponderous marble jaws’’ and cast the 
Senator out; ay,sir, and ejaculate him back into 
thatland ofs slavery which he seems to be so unwill- 
ing to forge TheS: asks why l said that he 
cordially set : hime lf against this bill. Because 
Sir, In Setting himself ¢ 


nator 


’ 


t this bill he sim} 
followed those instincts which his former ¢ an ct 
has displayed. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, if 
the ponderous jaws of the 
from Massachusetts, I 
danger of 
the Union. [{Laughter.} 1 do the le 
Senator the cre dit, nowever, 
been very exp it, and l 


aoa 


| escape 
honorable Senator 
imagine I shall be in no 


morable 
to say that he has 


am happy to have the 


Opportunily oO the present occasion to pay 
espects to tue honorabl naclor reply to t 
charges Which ve Db been making without 
thority upon this floor as well as elsewhere. 


Sir, | never advocated the reénslavement of ne- 
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being swallowed up by the Capitol of 


ry who had » emancipated. ‘The Senator 
1 is New York speech repre im ; 
’ ] re rrdd does mut ‘ bry) cout t 

not so, sir But | did say that certain polices 

{ eu, li ersisted in, Would te L tine 
States where slavery existed to the reénslave- 
ent of negroes already free; d I say to-day, 
in remy to the honorable Senator, that until very 
recently it Was an matter of daily oceurrence iW 


d | imagine all 
those w 


Virginia, at through the 
that ho had been free were 
I did not vindicate that law: | 
right; but 
vocated at 
in those States. 


Mr. SUMNER. 


South, 
reénsiaved. 
did not say it was 
l said that the re ilt of the policy nd- 
| time would lead to such an effect 


Did not the Senutorsay that 
iomight » done, and did the Senator heap seorn 
l indignation and contumely on such an idea? 


No, sit. Hie named it 
enee our conduct. 

Mr. WILLEY. I did name it as an argu- 
ment, Mr. President. [named it 
ind-a result to be deprecated, and so the 
nection in which I made the 
not because | 


policy and imp 


as un argument to intiu 


asan argument 
con- 
remark will show, 
ndvocated it, but depreeating the 
loring Senators to desist lest those 
consequences might ensue which | as much as 
they dey But, Mr. President, 
marks ¢ aan withan ill grace from the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts. Has he 
the time when I on this floor solitary 
and alone, in the name of freedom knocking at 
admission 
ming in the name of the 
ued from the rebe 


‘ t 


Ilion, and in the 
first soil rescued from slavery, knocking at the 
door of Congress for admission upon the plat- 
Can I forget when I stood her 
ion that I met with the persistent 
hostil ily of the honorable S: — Mas 
chusetts, and that his vote stands to-day recorded 

rainst the admission of West Vu rinia into the 
Union? And yet he rebukes me as star 


precated, these re 


forgotten 


\ 
stood here 


the doors of Congress for 
Unien, co 


Into the 
first soil res- 


name ot the 


formotl freedoms 
in that condi 


nator 


ding here 


as not being opposed to slavery ! Sir, I desire to 

‘ he attenti felis country to the hong 
ittract the attention of the country to the nor 
| - itor’s record in that ¢: e, l wish n Vv 


voice could reach Massachusetts, whose 
he represents and whose freedom sentiments he 
represents, to let her know that on a distin- 
when he had it in his power 
ly to exte nd the area of tree dom and to 
rike the shackles from more 
sand slaves his vote was recorded against it. 
And yet, sir, the honorable 
astonished that I follow out my i 
Senator smiles. I 
is intended for an answer to my ai 
answer to these facts. | 
Mr. President: the honorable Senator cannot 
smile. Suir, there is a wonderful difference be- 
tween a smile and a sneer, a mere sardoni 
One comes from the genial nature and kindly sen- 
timents of the heart, the outkindling upon the 
The other is that kind of grim satis- 
faction which may be imagined to rest upon the 
dusky features of the inquisitor-down in th 
lungeons of the dark ages when the logic of 
ligion was the thumb-screw and its charity a 
cat-o’-nine-tails—that kind of satisfaction 
| the features of the gent 


resied upon 
y were ¢ 


ireemenh 


ruished oc asion, 
practical 


st than twelve thou- 
Senator says he is 
not tinct 

that 


rumeotandan 


recall the expres ion 


Lhe honorable suppose 


; 
erin. 


features. 


Which 
’ 

cman 8 pro- 
3; when the sutting off theears of tl 
sin Ma ichusetts 


nes at 


creniton h 
(lLuaket 
d women as wit 
Sir, my instincts are all the other way. My; 
record is for freedom. ‘The best part of ny for- 
tune has been devoted to freedom, and it is ot 


of tl of my heart that w nmy 


or torment 
Salem. 


i7 to death 
o 


1e con ol itions 
! 


old slaves, now walking free as God’s freedmen 
may walk, bend each night and morning before 
the altarto render their devotions to their Maker, 


toeir bye nedi tions rest upor me not becuuse 


to freedom, but be- 


been advet ‘ 
cause through me they have bi 


Mr. President, | 


the honorable Senator 


tincts have 
en made free 
to understand 
sachusetts. I 
stent hostility 
ag indicated by his manner, and by 
his style, and by his language. | have never 
togive him offense. I hav 


desirous. f | could consistently with my 


am at a loss 
Ma 


ind his persi 


from 
‘ 4 Ines ta nnd af 
im ata loss loundert 


toward me 


I he Constitution and the law \ 
obedience to my instinets of freedom, to codne: 
vith him in bringing about the time when the 

kles should fall from the last human being 
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mn bondare, and I aa enrnestly desire to see the 
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That is my offense constituting slave-hunting ! 





upon the operation and conduct of these Commis. 





nccomolisiment of thatas he can W itis there My off nse was vlonpting the lanwuage and seuti- stoners and subaltern officers. They are inyes: } —a 
Lifer thisrecord here that would justity any such ment of the presentexcellent Chief Magistrate of with most astonishing control and pow: - ’ 

rion ag the Senator ha made on this floor these United States. Am I to b condemned for over the property which they are to tak 
to-day, made with a dictatorial air as of one hav- || entertaining such sentiments? What was the |, possession and the labor of the freedmen y 
Ing nuuthority, itain tl inguage and elocution resultof thatdiscugsion? The honorable Senator they are to control. We have already eon Ta 
of a sophom = ileman may crack his |) from Ohio [Mr. SuermMan] proposed-an amend- | plaints, I am afraid too well founded, of corryy. — 
lash where be has authority. He has no terrors |) ment that the fugitive slave law, as itiscalled, of || tion and peculation on the part of the Treasury 
forme. Tlumble as lam, Lregard myself as his || 1850 should be repealed, leaving the law of 1793 || agents, and it seems to me that the wit of may 
pecr upon this floor, and whenever | see proper || still as the law of the land. In obedience to the |, could not devise a more efficient System for pec- C 
to discuss a bill which he introduces I will do it || very sentiments that I uttered, 1 voted with a | ulation and corruption than is devised by this at 
fearlessly, | trust courteously, and I call the Sen- majority of the Senators upon this floor for the | bill, a more efficient agency to operate in that dj. ‘ ; 
nie to witness whether there was anything else || repeal of the law of 1850, leaving the law of 1793 | rection, with fewer checks and balances, and no de { 
than courtesy in what Tl said yesterday in regard | as the law of the land. rains and penalties whatever anywhere in the ther | 


to the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
that would justify the unwarrantable insinuations 
and imputation of improper motive which he has 
inade against me here to-day. 

Now let us look. I made a few remacks yes- 
terday expressing my objections to this bill. The 
honorable Senator from Lowa to-day, with much 


Are we all slave-hunters that voted for that 
proposition? Is the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio a slave-hunter because he voted for and 
moved that proposition? Are other distinguished 
Senators that I see on the other side of the Cham- 
ber also to be denounced as slave-hunters because 
they adopted that policy and voted for that prop- 


sill to check or to punish those who are cuilty 
of peculation under its provisions, ile 

With such a bill, the principal result of which 
will be to introduce a system of peonage or re. 
enslavement of these Africans that will necessa. 
rily lead to corruption and peculation, if it lead 
to anything at all, that will very probably only 


more force, | acknowledge, rises in his place and || osition? Mr. President, the honorable Senator | result in creating some twenty or thirty officers E 
makes the very same identical objections, andthe || from Massachusetts is welcome to all he can || to be paid heavy salaries while they remain at Her 
only difference is that he puts them ina clearand || make out of this record. home, I ask whether at this hour and under ex. “ U 
strong light, much more so than [ was able to do. Now, sir, it seems that I have not yet recovered | isting circumstances the interests of the country, 
And yet, sir, Lam to be denounced as being op- || from the influence of slavery; it was *‘ natural’’ || the justice of the case demand at the hands of the 7 
erated upon by impure and improper motives; I || for me to vote against this bill! How inconsist- || Senate any such legislation. as 
am to be denounced to-day asa slave-hunter; the || entis that? It was because I believed the opera- Sir, | scorn and ge yp rw cee reghaagers from dea 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, with all || tion of this bill would be prejudicial to the free- || what quarter it may, that indicates immediately 
the bitterness which he could throw both into his || dom of these freedmen that | opposedit. It was | or remotely that lam actuated in my conduct upon sa 
mannerand into his voice, denounced me here on || because | believed it would initiate a policy that || the floor of the Senate here otherwise than by the An¢ 
the floor of the Senate of the United States as a would lead to their ultimate reénslavement that | || purest and holiest instincts for freedom. | may us 
slave-hunter, as having openly advocated slave- || opposed it. It was because I believed it was giv- || err in my judgment; but, as God is my judge and Mr 
hunting. Sir, when did | do so? Where did [|| ing an arbitrary authority over the person and | will be at the final day, I desire from the depths Mr 
do so? How did | do so? 1! do not remember || over the labor and over the rights of these unfor- || of my heart universal emancipation as soon asit ord he 
ever discussing upon the floor of the Senate or | tunate beings that I opposed the extraordinary || is practicable, and | am for the manner and way New | 
elsewhere in public the question of the fugitive || provisions of this bill. And yetlamto be charged | that will bring it about most speedily and most . 
slave law except the other day when the bill was || with obeying my natural instincts and education || judiciously. The whole tenor of my life gives the “Mr 
up for consideration. What did I do then? 1 || and going against freedom! direct denial to the imputations of the honorable “ 
simply seid that | would not enter fully into || But, sir, asking pardon of the Senate for these |; Senator from Massachusetts. My private and my See 
that matter, but [read the following as express- || personal observations, I desire to avail myself of ,| public record do not bear him out in casting such 
Ing my opinion exactly; [ will read it again: | the floor while | am up to notice one or two other || imputations. I have differed with Senators here " 
“It is scarcely questioned that this provision”— considerations which | think it would be well for |) in regard to their policy. | have thought that . aoa 
Referring to the clause of the Gonatitation rele- || the Senate to observe. sometimes the policy would lead not to the lib- St 
Sieihs he: Hemleceees Praen tnarditenen - I want to put this question to the honorable || eration of the slave, but would absolutely le id, is 
tat amedemeehiacineda tah a ae Senator from Massachusetts who has this bill in | perhaps in the free States—I thought so in the ; 
here oe te Rocce: asic ae aoe aaaiaieaaiiana teen | charge: to-day how much territory in the South, |, beginning of this controversy—to the reénslave- Ae 
giver is the law. All members of Congress swear their sup- || this bill were a law, how many counties in any || ment of the negroes that were there already free; avery 
port to the whole Constitution—to this provision as much || one body anywhere in the States whose people are || that it might do so; that probably it would do so, Mr 
as any other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose | in rebellion, could be brought under the operation || that such would be the result. Circumstances : . Mr 
aod =? oe eaeinege anes nies vues ~— of this law? Take Virginia Sfor instance. Our ar- have changed very much since that time. I do ' Mi 
make the effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly || Mies are now beyond Richmond ornear Richmond | not now believe that such will ever be the case. m 
equ ul unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which in one quarter, they have moved up toward Char- Such an onslaught has been made upon slavery Mr 
to keep good that unanimous oath ?”? | lottesville or Staunton in another; they have left | that no possible reaction, it seems to me, can ever ; 
Who uttered that language? | half the territory of the State behind them within || recover it from the final destiny of universal ema: Th 
Mr. SUMNER. {fs not that a vindication of || whatarecalled our lines, [ask the honorable Sen- cipation to which it is tending. it— 
slave-hunting, and has not the Senator voted for || ator to-day if he had his Commissioner appointed, Mr. SUMNER. The Senator from West Vir- I cet 
slave-hunting in this Chamber during his short || in what single county in that scope of territory dare | ginia has again repeated the charge that the bill a 
yresence here? \| he go and stay all night this night twenty miles | under consideration creates a system of peonage aa 
Mr. WILLEY. Well, sir, we will see how I || from Alexandria or ten miles from Alexandria? || Does he know whata system of peonage is? If is 
voted. [| just now remarked that | am in very | How long woulda parcel of these freedmen placed he does, then he does not know what the bill is Bug 
good company if | did so vote, the majority of the || upon a plantation be allowed to labor in any of | Mr. WILLEY. Does the honorable Senator — 
Senate having voted the same way that did. [ || that section of country before Mosby and his || know what the bill is? as 
ask again who used this language? It was the || guerrillas would be uponthem? And is it notso ||} Mr. SUMNER. Certainly I do. cky, 
present Chief Magistrate of the United States; || everywhere else? Does not the same condition | Mr. WILLEY. Then he knows what peonage any mn 
and why does the honorable Senator here pour || of things exist toa very considerable extentevery- | will be if it be adopted. [Laughter.) = a 
out his violence and his spleen upon my humble || where in the States in rebellion ? | Mr. SUMNER. That indicates, then, the pre- ae 
head, when he has a man worthy of his ambition Jut it will be argued that this cannot last al- || cise difference between the Senator from West and « 
and worthy of his mark whom he may denounce? || Ways, that the rebellion will be crushed. Why, || Virginia and myself. However, sir, I do not ron 
Sir, does the honorable Senator intend to vote for || Sir, When the rebellion is crushed, then let the wish to be carried into any verbal dispute with 7 we 
this slave-hunter? Is this the first tocsin of war || State authorities be reorganized and revived and that Senator or with any Senator on this flo natic; 
acainst Abraham Lincoln that he is not worthy take charge of these matters, as the only proper Candidly and sincerely I seek the truth, and | earth | 
to be the next President of the United States be- || and legitimate authority to do so. Until then it || regret any difference with anybody, and let me ~ t 
cause he is aslave-hunter? The gentleman asks || Will be impossible, even if this bill become a law, |) say in all frankness that since I have been on aa 
if this is not the language of slave-hunting. Be || to carry this complex machinery into effect with | this floor there has been much in that Senator flat w 
it what it may, itis Abraham Lincoln’s language; || any degree of efficiency; and what will be the || which has interested me, and yet there has been liv 
and if Abraham Lincoln is a slave-hunter for || resultof that? We shall havea Commissioner at || something which has pained me; but w hen I eae: 
using this language, so am I for adopting the lan- || & heavy salary,and his clerks at heavy salaries, | was pained | always tried to remember that he i 
guage as my own, not otherwise. I said on that || and his Assistant Commissioners at heavy sala- | had unfortunately been brought up under a sys- reéns] 
occasion, after quoting this language: ries, not in the territory of the rebel States but in || tem of slavery, and I have been too intimate, — 
“I think the case is very plainly stated, sir, and there Washington city, or at their homes, afraid to go || from long experience on this floor, with th sci 
fore I stall conclude my remarks on that branch of the || there, paid by the Government of the United || erations of slavery on character not to recogn! tern 
topics which T propose to diseuss to-day by simply saying || States as mere sinecures. 1 put it to honorable || the unhappy circumstances by which the Sent raged 
sani teaiaioooeteantae naan Teena Senators to say whether that would not be the || tor had too obviously been surrounded. It tukes ae 
result in a better and more humane manuer. — If the hon condition of things. To-day Il ask where you || long to recover from slavery, and the unconsc! , "y 
orable Senator from Massachusetts bad introduced a law | can get a respectable scope of territory sufficient || ness of its influence is one of the characteris Th 
| to supply the place of this, so that we might keepourcon- || to compose a district, where you can get not || which appear in those who have been exposet Sena 
| sain cbigition, and i that i its terme bad beew eth || merely half a State, but the one fourth, or one || to it Deans : 
. vote for it; bat while this obligation rests sete me asa || tenth, or one twentieth part of any State in rebel- || The Senator was able to rise on this floor “4 = 
L member of the Senate, while {am one of those who have || lion in which you could establish this system? || deliberately to state without putting his hee! u E te 
taken that * unaniinous oath,’ E shall feel as long as there || Sir, if there be such a territory I do not know || the idea that men once emancipated might uncer hien 
‘ eee eae deat ieeres tn ee eee Lp ete | where itis, , || the operation of State Jaws be reénslaved. _ ae 
solemn duty to make # provision to carry into effect the 4 . And now, sir, a general remark in regard to }{ now seeks to explain it away. The Globe Bac : M. 
. ‘ plain requirement of the Constitution.” \| the bill, further. This bill has few or no cheeks || is the perpetual record. Here itis. ] have sen | 
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ry } ss - A EE te ne eee Be ER. Oe OR me 8 

asury On April 10, 1862, the words were said, Mr. SUMNER. The senator will Lear With His language wa cniculaied to convey, the idea 

f man that day they were happily denounced by | me; I shall not be long. One other point. The || in the first place that [ had advocated the reén- 

ir pec. < or from New Hampshire. The Senator | Senator is unwilling to be called a slave-hunter. lavement of those who had been emancipated, 

y this fom West Virginia proposed as an amendment | Let him not, then, in any way sustain the hunt- || that it met my approbation. He read the record, 

rat die «oa pending proposition that provision should be || ing of slaves. Sir, L use plain language, aud | || and | ask Senators to observe whether there was 
ind no de for the ** deportation or colonization of all | always have used plain language ever since | have || a word in it that sustains the honorable Senator 

in the ther persons of the African race who are now || been on this floor, ¢ specially when slavery in this in that view of the case. Il was using it as an 
! . . ’ %) . . > - - ; . 

guilty free in any of the United States. That was his || terrible form was under consideration. A man |} argument that this terrible consequence would 

‘ y, deportation, colonization, applicable ona | who hunts slavesis aslave-hunter. A man who || ensue, a consequence which in the very terms | 

which ran tic scale, and the Treasury of this country || authorizes another to huntslavesisaslave-hunter. || used | deprecated, as the result of the policy that 

Or re. t vas to be taxed to carry out that idea. How did If slavery be acrime, then is slave-hunting some- the honorable Senator was then pursuine.  { did 
CeSSa- enforce the idea? By developing at some length || thing more, forslavery never appears in so odious || then think that peradventure the result of that 
it lead that persons of African descent could not be al- an aspect as when it assumes the form of slave- policy would be the reénslavement of emancipated 
y only wed to continue in communities where they had || hunting. And yet the Senator now to-day openly || negroes. Sir, L[thought that reénslavement would 
ficers veen emancipated, and he wound up as follows: | avows himself a slave-hunter; and satisfies his || come from another quarter. [supposed the re- 
ain at Here you are surrounding us?— | conscience by referring to others who dothe same enslavement of the poor negroes Ww ho have been 

er ex. “ Uy’? slave-emasters— thing. Sir, each man must stand or fall by him- |} emancipated by this war would take place by 
untry oe : : : : se self “the Senator from West Virginia el 30 t - original masters Yr ‘te tthe 

Mey, «by an impassable barrier of constitutional interdictions self. If the Senator from West Virgin =" hooses hi ee eee In ver Spee d that th 
of the soaiust the diffusion of thjs population, while at the sane || tO vindicate or to sanction in any way the hunt- first act and movement for their reénslavement 
che you want to manumit our slaves and throw them || ing of his fellow-man, | know noterm of ourcom- || would come from the honorable Senator from 

e from roadeast on meteors vio HF eta he evil will = cr mon language which more aptly designates the | Massachusetts, as we have it in this bill here to 
liately lurable, and the result aa eee eens er emneeeee function which he undertakes than that which I day 

] thus manumitled, as wellas those already free inour State.” : . : : ; Z; — cae : 

tupon have employed. Ifthe term be offensive itisnot | Mr. HENDRICKS. I move that the Senate 

bv th And having given utterance to that most atro- so offensive as the thine sdiourn 
he . f 28 > AS I ; ° t ourn, 
, us sentiment, he took his seat. : ine 5 , iL ; 

I may wc 7 ; Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, the honorable The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
ve and Mr. WILLEY. Did LI indorse ince i eae eyed : ee 
re Aly re ce Senator from Massachusetts still persists in de- adjourned. 
denth Mr. SUMNER. Excuse me; | have the rec- Dhol tha iw ut dla vosd a a ee ; 

pths se alt ali caainieds.| tims Chatman tite nouncing me as a slave-hunter ina manner and in 
ord here; ! ear. » Senator fro : aaaiel 7 : i aiuuceeat picid ies 

ym asit rd here, : Pr ae ere rom |! language not to be misunderstood by the Senate, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

le New Hampshire was happily in his seat, and he ae a ' ce a a 
ad way i . and to which | dare not be indifferentif I could. It V 1m Tar 

" rose at once and said: . i Wepnespay, June 15, 1864. 

| most ! . are o is designed tocarry with itreproach. Itisdesigned The House met at twelve o’ Se ia 

reg th *Mr. Hane. Mr. President, [ have not said a word upon ; _ : . . Ne LLOUBE | a CLVE © CLOCK, ME. cays 
vesthe i to carry witl ‘ thing e “eps crim- ; - , . ‘ 
ora! bill, and did not intend to, and [I do not know that 1 . ° rry es ' ‘ ins re = ee oe i by the Chay lai, Rev. W. H. Cu ANNING, 

able ; . ' o t satis Se A 3 f 
aoe ’ ‘ now; but I declare I cannot sit still and hear such iis, Something amit LING » BOMEIIDE Gas ardly ’ By unanimous consent, the reading of the 
nd my sciutiments as those that have just been uttered by the hon- || something mean. Now, Mr. President, how far Journal of vesterday was dispensed wit} 

& such Ne Senator from Virginia without an attempt to rebuke || do | go for the fugitive slave law? No further | ~ . yest - = yous wanEE 
rs here them. The honorable Senator intimates, of course not of- || than the Constitution of the United States in ex- ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

“Ca fensively, but in the way of a threat, that ultimately the || ; ee eek vie ; ' 

it that state of Virginia and possibly the State of Maryland and || press terms provides. Who made it? George ; ‘he House then resumed the consideration of 
he lib- State of Kentucky may be compelled, in consequence || Washington. He is one ofthe authors of the | joint resolution of the Senate (No. 16) submit- 
y lead, oo o oe indicated py aoe fugitive slave law; he is aslave-hunter! James || ting to the Legislatures of the several States a 

in the their colored population, to tear the colored freemen of adis 1s slave-hi or! suppose their proposition to amend the Constitution of the Uni- 
tia hose States from the little portion of right which they en- Madison toc isa slave-hunter! I supp¢ a heir |) pre osi ion to ame ( ofthe Umi 

a joy, and bind them again in the chains of bondage and ashes will not be much disturbed to-day, after the | ted eas TORT , 

y free; slavery. accumulated glory of half a century resting on Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, before 
dogo, ~ - — I eee will permit 1 orem their memories, by the traducing epithets of the proceeding to discuss directly the question before 
aca “Mr Le. I shall get through in ¢ ute, i : : 7 2 ; 
tances I will 7 anehoeie ina minute, and then |) } onorable Senator from Massachusetts, who de- || the House, | wish to devote a few moments in 

I do “Mr. Witter. Simply an explanation. The gentle- | nounces them far more than he does me. If I || replying to some remarks which fell from the lips 
e CASE, man misconceived my remark. had b-en in their place, with my present feelings, || of my colleague [Mr. Ross] last evening, and in- 

} - . é . ' 1 > = > e t > . . ’ ® 
lavery Mr Have. [ think L did not misunderstand the re itis very probable thatl never would have con- cidentally to remarks which have been utte red 
mercer ee . | sented to the introduction of such a clause into | by other gentlemen since this debate commenced. 
emat 'he remark was as plain as day; [ have read || the Constitution. P rhaps, actuated as they were || | was surprised at the speech of my colleague 

wild by a spirit of compromise, in order to make a lastevening. In the whole course of a prepared 
st \ - “I certainly would not misrepresent the Senator. The || Union and to perpetuate it, | might be induced to || spet ch of an hour’s length, scarcely one word 
he | ot aes +“ _ ves ps “1 ee _ phen puton do 80, but from no other consideration. And be- did he utter by way of rebuke of the rebels and 

Ol necessity, to reénslave the e , ‘ at are || ; ; . . Tk : é 
—s. ealy tree ooh aenanahnes guanine ane tone auediot- iste cause to-day | desire upon the obligation of the || traitors of the South, The entire burden of hia 
co : Now, sir, ( recollect, as long ago as the last war with || oath which | took at your desk to carry outin | speech, with a very small exception, from be- 

OUT IB. Eugland, after the vietory of General Jackson at New Or- || good faith that oath and to see thatthe Constitu- ginning to end was abuse of the Administration 
enator cnn » hearing a nara ae Ken ones ae the || tion is preserved and maintained and its laws ex- || and of the Government, misrepresentauion as to 

‘OuntrY in praise of the hunters ot Kentucky. lave as ‘ ° . ‘ r hth | { 
. mK B > } y -orge ash- e f Ty E > war hit ‘ne duet 
igh regaid for the chivalry, bravery, and the powerofKen- || &cute d—a Constitution formed by George Wash the manner in which the war | ad been conducted, 
, Virginia, and Maryland, and any of these States as || ington and James Madison and the brightest in- || and allegations against the Union men of the 
conage any man has ; but [ tell them, and I tell the Legislature of || tellects that ever adorned humanity—l am to be country that they had produc d the warand were 
Stute in this Union, that when they undertake that || denounced in the contemptuous language of the continuing it with a view to self-aggrandizement. 
he pre- *y undertake a job that they cannot do; they set them- || g . : ee ss le in t » that he did for : ef i 

Wi : : seives ib Opposition to the moral sentiment of the country Senator from Massachusetts as ne ve-hunt r sv allsschore ae ee en See ee 
_ : aud of the world. There is not a monarch to-day on the || Sir, every Senator upon this floor must judge of a very mild and gingerly manner, take Issue with 
Jo not : . , - we the re of Europe situated there so || his own constitutional obligation in the light of | Jeff. Davis and his crew upon the dogma of the 
fe with mt Mit he dare to set himself in opposition to the moral hi ‘ it wt | as al ‘ ° io} Pr Qe. m > , »U ler 

« : : : ; : 8s own conviction, but with my conviction of right of States to secede from the mon under 
. cutiment of mankind. IL take it, sir, that it is neither fa- m : : . 

Aor . ake il, sir, that itis member fa z ‘ Se : sii ins . 

. | Havicisi NO: Superstition to say that when the Creatorofthe | MY duty under the oath which | took to support the Constitutio 3 but it was done in a ve ry def- 
and earth made the earth, and the same Power made colored the Constitution, if | did not go for carrying out ere, tial and careful and tender manner. {'o the 
-— del ou in apetianes aa 'oed men He had made should || that clause in some form by some law or other, || balance of his speech it was likea grain of wheat 
en 0 «| upon the earth that He had made ; and that when the 1) | ii | ; T 
pen on ae 5 itn 5 . } = o dd “8 lof chi -w ‘ a oh fi 

hen : : ; as ane as possible sn 14 era nys hidden in a Dusbel OF chall, you nay sea: Fert 
enator f Hroad earth Was subjected to the servitude of man and the as humane as p< 7 ould regard myself od j , ' find : ‘ t} 
mee flat Went forth that by the sweat of the brow of man should || 88 Worse than the veriest sluve-hunter and slave- || it all day, and when you find it it 1s not worth 
iS Det living be obtained from the earth, it was a universal river that ever cracked the lash over the back of || the seeking; or like Falstaff’s bill at Mrs. Quuick- 
yhen aie irrespective of complexion, and that the earth is sub a slave—a perjure d man, unfit for earth and unfit ly’s tavern, a penny-worth of bread to au enor- 
that he Jello the servitude of supporting the black man as well as ; : iw of . 
a the whit ‘ | for heaven mous quantity of sack. 
a BYS- ‘ite. T laugh to seorn all attempts aud all threats at || . : a . - 4 the party | 
ee isiaving this people. [tell you it cannot be done. I || But then, sir, the honorable Senator thinks I My colleague said that he and the party with 
imate, Jeiteve, sit, that the Almighty, sitting om the throne of || do not understand what a “‘ peon”’is. From his | which he acts are the friends of the soldter, that 
he op- no a Justice, would proclaim in thunder tones, that States | expression | am pretty certain that he does not. || he himself introduced into the House a resolution 
oenize fess than individuals would hear, that the great and || It hi weral »nifes We derstand it to instruct the Committee on Military Affairs to 
ad, Ola! principles of fundamental justice could not be out- thas several signifncations. ve understand | _ ae 3 y ee. 
a Need against a whole people and a whole class so grossly || best in this country, I suppose, from the example increase the pay of officers and soldiers thirty- 
eg as tha , , > “ > ¢ y , 1 | ' r . ’ 
t takes ; = oh He batt Vindication on His part of the eternal laws || nearest to us in Mexico. A ** peon’ is thus de- || three per cent., but that inste id of the committee 
, lich He has ated.?? | | ; 1 
oe? ; ae ee |) fir. d by Worcester: ** In Mexico,aday laborer, || reporting a bill to increase the pay of officers and 
prypstics F cir 7 ° | . j - ,y th t “—ogs . 
ee g Chat, sir, was the deserved rebuke which the || usually a laborer held in servitude until a debt is | soldiers of the Army thirty-three per cent, they 
k posed “nator from New Hampshire gave to the Sena- || discharged ;’’ not for life; ‘a bondman for debt.”’ |, had only reported a bill to increase the pay of the 
‘rom West Virginia. There is a long ex- | Now, if this bill is not pretty much peenage ac- || soldiers ten cents a day, while at the same time 
and Nation the i. * ae | : 7 ' sad hie ti a 
ry : ation that follows, which the Senator may || cording to this definition, 1 do not know what | they reduced his rations. 
p| upo read if he « P . . ‘i a ruth al } ; Al Ihe 
ae ; , AU Ht he sees fit; I certainly cannot congratulate || peonage is. Now, what is the truth aboutthis? A bill has 
unde iim > . . j y . . er . . . ; 
‘g He ‘ nif he thinks that it contains any apology for Now, sir, a word in regard to my remarks been report d and has passed this House to ine 
ae “esentiment which he uttered. Sir, l come now made some two years ago which have been read || crease the pay of soldiers from thirteen to s:xtean 

> if lor : : - ? oe - t 

oor one other point—— || by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. || dollars per month. It is true that that bill also 
1] 


ve sent Mr. WILLEY rose. 
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'| The honorable Senator evidently conveyed, or || provided for the repeal of part of the aet of lnol, 











See - 


a, 


/ 


os 


w | t largely increased the rations of thesol- 
d Lind , Ry , that the 
f : 1 did n 
( | i rauo 
! { 1 were 

ifli ) j imily of a man, 
wi > il I} i iu ra oO 
W i . i I roceeus went ti » the 
pocke of commi and quartermasters, or 
were wasted No dier has complained of the 
red f his ration 1 de fy my colleague or 
iny Oo I entleman on this floor to point to tine 
case of a single soldier int e Army of th United 
Stat who complains of the lose 

True, my colleague did introduce a resolution, 
as ! Buys, lo increase tle pay of ifficer and 
soldiers thirty-thy per cent., but [| think a few 
moments examination of the votesofmy colleague 
nil iv partly Wi Wiech on other qut 
tit y i lI rmaua ‘ il ! { ‘ 
‘ i y i i ’ t 0 micasul 
ar ! i y i i ny rit u miv 
tive i ‘ ward it ed 

What] been the cout of that gentleman 
and his party on this floor in regard to voting 
supplies tothe Army? What has been their course 
in regard to raising money to pay the Army? 
His vote will be found 1 orded in almost every 
instance against the appropriation bills, against 
ways and means for raising mone y to pay the 
Army Itis only a week ago last Monday that 
n bill was introduced here to pun h guerrillas, to 
purist! those men who infest the woods and high- 


ways, playing neutrals when our Army comes 
fis - 


nlong, d then prowling along the highways to 
shi the wounded iidier who is dragging his 
weary footsteps to the rear to a hospital; and how 
did my colleague vote? Against the bill. First, 
there was a motion made to lay the bill on the 
table, and my colleague voted for that motion. 


On the passage of the bill, when the yeas and 
hays Were again order d, my colleazue voted in 
the negative. And yet he is the friend of the 
soldier! [ submit on this point an extract frem 


Lilt Glol e of the proceedings ( f June 6: 


Mr. GARFIELD 1 am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report back bill of the House No, 429, 
toy vide tor the more speedy punishment of guerrillas, 


and for other purpo 
The bill was read in extenso 
‘Mr. ANCONA» 


) 


call 


low does that bill come in under this 


the Speaker. Under the call of States for resolutions 
bills may be introduced. That has been the uniform prac 
tice of the House 

‘Mr. Garrietpo. IL call for the previous question. 

‘Mr. Le Buonp. | move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 

‘The Speaker. That motion is not in order during the 
demand for the previous question. 

Mr. Le Bionp. Is a motion to refer to a standing com 
mittee in order? 

“The Speaker. It is not now in order 

“Mr. Le Bionp. I move, then, that the bill be laid upon 
the table 

‘Mr. Expripee. [ demand the yeas and nays. 

* The yeas and nays were orderec . 

“Mr. Eupripe I withdraw the demand for the yeas 
and nays to sec whether the previous question is seconded 
or het 

* The motion to lay upon the table w 

“The liouse was then divided; 
60, now Jo. 

‘So the call for the previous question was seconded 

“Mr. Eupripear moved that the bill be laid upon the 
tabl 

* Mr. Brain, of West Virginia, demanded the yeas and 
nay ; 

‘© Mr. Ecpriper demanded tellers on the yeas and nays. 

"Tellers were ordered ; and Messrs. ELpriper, and CoLe 
of Catitornia, were appointed. 

“The House was divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes thirty five. 

‘So (more than one fifth voting in favor thereof) the 
yeas nod nays were ordered 

‘The question was taken; and it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 35, nays 67; as follows : 

* VYras—Messrs. James C. All 
S hi wh, c 


; 


is disayre ed to. 
and there were—ayes 


Ancona, Bliss, James 
ox, Cravens, Dawson, Eden, Edgerton, EB) 
dridge, Finek, Grider, Harding, Harrington, Charlies M. 
Harris, Werrick, Ess William Johnson, King, Le 


Jlond, Long, Ma ullory, Marey, McDowell, James R. Morris, 
Morrison, No I ndleton, Perry, Robinson, Rogers, 
Ro Srott,¢ | A. White, ar 1 Joseph W. White Jd 

** Nave—Messrs. A m, Ames, Arnold, Ashley, Baily, 
Jobu D. Baldwin, Beaman. Blaine, Jacob B. Biair, Broom 
ail, Ambrose W. Clark, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Thomas T. 
Davis, Dawes, Dixon, Donn ly, Driggs, Eliot, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Frank, Garfield, Grinnell, Griswold, Hale, Hooper 
Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, Joon HH. Hubbard, Inger 
soll, Jenckes, Julian, Francis W. Kellogg, Odando Kel 


logg, Littlejohn, Long ir, Marvin, 


Sanucl FP, Miller 
Moorhead; Morrill, Da iiel Morris, Amos Myers, Charles 


O'Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, Price, Alexander H. 
Rice, Jolin H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Seok ld, Shannon, 
Sloan, Smithers, Spaiding, Thayer, Tracy, [ pson, Elihu 


THE CON 


Bh. Washburne, William 6. Washburn, Whaley, Wilder, 


W 15, Windom, and Woodbridge—67 
so th not laid upon tables 
Phe | is question Was seconded id the main 
qu t viii Wits on the passage of the bill 
\ it mat 
i ‘ i ver d 
! ta : l was decided in the 
affirinativ ye i2.n 7; a8 follow 
Yras—Mee-1 Alley, Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ash ley, 
faily, John D. Baldwin, Beaman, Blaine, Jacob B. Blair, 


Broomall, Ambrose W. Clark Cobb, Cole,( reawell, Dawes, 
Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Eliot, Parnsworth, Fenton, Frank, 
Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Griswold, Hale, Hooper, Hotch 
kiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, Join Hl. Wubbard, Hulburd, In 


gersoll, Jenckes, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Or 
indo K we. Littlejohn, Longvear, Marvin, McIndoe, 
Samuel F. Miiler, Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos 
Myers, Charies O'Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, Price, 
Alexander HL. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Sco 
field, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Spalding, Thayer, Tracy, 


peon, Bahu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, 
Whaley. Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Wood 


Nay Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Augustus C. 
Ra n, Bliss, Coffroth, Cravens, Henry poe ees 
Dawson, Denison, Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, Finek, Grider, 
Harding, Harrington, Coaries M. Harris, Sconaat King, 
Knapp, Le Blond, Long,Maltlory, Marcy, McDowell, Mot 
rison, Noble, Pendleton, Perry, Robinson, Rogers, Ross, 
Strouse, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Chilton A. White, and 
Joseph W. White—37 


“So the bill was passed.’’ 


On the subject of arming slaves, of putting ne- 
groes into the Army, how has my colleague and 
his party voted? Universally against it. They 
would strip from the backs of these black soldiers, 
now in the service of the country, their uni- 
forms, and would send them back to slavery with 

And yet they are the 


chains and manacles. 
friends of the soldier! 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. point of order. 


The gentleman from Illinois is not dise ussing the 


I rise toa 


question before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The constitutional amend- 
ment opens a very wide range of debate. The 
leman’s colleague [Mr. Ross] to whom he 
refers followed the same course of debate last 
evening, and it was tolerated. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. My col- 
league (Mr. Farnswortu] is only replying to 
Live speech of my other colleague {Mr. Ross] 
who spoke last mght, andon whom no point of 


“i was raised. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has notattempted 
to confine gentlemen very closely in debate, for 
the proposition certainly opens up a very wide 
range. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 


will not be presse d. 


creont 


I trust the point of order 
But I trust that he will not 
charge that the Democratic party has, by any dec- 
larauion, favored the returning of slaves to rebel 
masters. 

ir. FARNSWORTH. On the vote to repeal 
the fugitive slave law how did that side of the 
Ilouse vote? Does not the fugitive slave law 
affect the black soldier in the Army who was a 
slave? That side of the House are in favor of 
continuing the fugivive slave law, and of disband- 
Tiow did that side of the 
House vote on the question of arming slaves and 
paying them as soldiers? They voted against it. 
They are in favor of disbanding the colored regi- 
ments, and, armed with the fugitive slave law, 
sending the men back to their masters. Ido not 
charge this on the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Hlouman.} I think he does not vote invariably 
with his party. He has too much sense and too 
good a heart for that. 

Another objection to this proposition, made by 
my colleague, [Mr. Ross,] and also by the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Fernanno Woop,] 

nd by the other gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
P RUYN,] is that it strikes at property; that it in- 
terferes with the vested rights of the people of 
States in property. What constitutes property? 
I know it is said by some gentlemen on the other 
side that what the statute makes property is prop- 
erty. Idenyit. What vested righthas any man 
or State in property in man? We of the North 
hold property, not by virtue of statute law, not 
by virtue of enactments. Our property consists 
in lands, in chattels, in things. Our property 
was made property by Jehovah when He gave 
man dominion over it. But nowhere did He give 
dominion to man over another man. Our title ex- 
tends back to the foundation of the world. That 
constitutes property. There is where we get our 
tile. There is where we get our “ vested rights”’ 
to property. 


ing colored troops. 
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In these points are summed up pretty ny 
all the arguments made on the other side 
House against the passage of this bill, and | 

ecupy no more time in answering them. 

Mr. Speaker, atthe time of the organizat 
this Government there were but about fifty 
sand slaves within the limits of the United Ss 
When our fathers rose out of the clouds of 
Revolution and formed this Constitution, 
I trust we are about to amend, no one of th, 
dreamed that slavery in this land would , 
tinue until this time. 

This fact may be gathered from the wr 
of the men who wrote and from the speech 
the men who spoke in that day. Why, sir, imm 
diately after the Revolution, Congress issued 
address to the people in which occur these mem 
orable words: 


‘* Pet it be remembered, finally, that it has ever be 
boast and pride of America that the rights for whi 
contended are the RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATUR 

This language was deliberately adopted 
addressed to the people of the United Ss 
This was after the Declaration of Independ, 
wherein they had declared as self-evident facts 
that all men were created equal, and endowed 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, a 
pursuit of happiness. And when they followed 
this by the adoption of the Constitution the gr 
est care was taken that no words should be ineor- 
porated into that instrument which would imply 
that man could hold property in man.” [ us: 
the very language of James Madison, a member 
of the Convention which framed the Consutut 
He objected to incorporating the word ‘slay 
or **slavery’’ into the Consutution, for the rea 
as he said, that he would have nothing put 
it which would recognize the right of a ma 
hold property in man. And you | seal 
through the Constitution from the beginning to 
the conclusion of it, and no stranger to thy 
that slavery has existed in the United States would 
believe fora moment that slavery could exis 
der it. 

Let that Constitution go before a court wi 
is a stranger to the fact that slavery has existed 
here, and let itbe construed as courts are required 
to construe written instruments, by itself, wi 
out looking to the facts of contemporaneous his- 
tory, and no judge thus construing the Const 
tion would say that slavery could exist under 

Our fathers were thus careful in framing | 
Constitution so that when slavery should 
tirely abolished, and when their posterity s! 
come to look in there, they could find nothing to 


mar its beautiful symmetry. ‘That was the ob- 


ject, that when future generations came to 100K 


lever existed in this land. 


at that sacred instrument they should not find 
anything in it to indicate or imply that slavery 
Why, sir, they be- 
lieved that slavery was going to die out speedily 
Already steps had been taken in seve al of the 
States toward the abolition of slavery, and s 


| eral of the States abolished it soon afterwa 


There were, as I said before, but fifty thous 
slaves in the Union. The raising of slaves for 
market was unprofite ible. The old fathers who 
made the Constitution, the men who foug 
battles of the Revolution, fought for the rights 
human nature, and they believed thatslavery was 
at war with the rightsof human nature. Of cours 


| such men, who | had just gone through the fi 


| the perpetual prohibition of the importation of si’ 


of a seven years’ war for those principles, 

who framed the Constitution upon such a bas we, 
believed that slavery would die, and that speet- 
ily. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, says: 


“In the very first session held under the repuh 
Government the Assembly [of Virginia] passed a !*\ 


This will in some measure stop the increase ot 


| political and moral evil, while the minds of our ciuzele 


MAN 


may be ripening tor a COMPLETE EMANCIPATION OF H 
NATURE.” 


Why, sir, it has been said by gentlemen over 
the way, if not now I have heard the senumess 


‘| uttered before on that side of the House, and YY 


men of that party, that the ‘* human natu! 


| ferred to in that address of Congress rr 
| meant to apply to black lhuman nature; tha 


only meant white me My Anglo-S axeue—A " 

Saxon human nature! But Mr. Jefferson dee'srrs 
that the abolishing of the importation of state 
muy prepare the way for the ‘* speedy ema! 
tien of human nature. That shows what was 
meant and how those words were understov¢ 
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i used by the good old Democrats of the Rev- 
’ They included every son and daughter 
¢ Adam, whether born under a tropical ora frigid 


eky. One of the firstthings they did was to prohibit 
; -in all the territory belonging to the United 
<.e They said, ‘* We will see to it that this 
irse shall spread no further.’’ Why, sir, 
. shows the hearts and heads of our forefathers 
ore imbued with the spirit of freedom, eman- 
sai —abolition, if you please. In the ver 
‘, Congress ander the Constitution of the Uni- 
| States a petition was presented to it by Ben- 
min Franklin, as the president of an abolition 
society of Philadelphia, praying Congress to go 
to the very verge of the authority vested in them 


for the abolition of slavery. 

| refer to these things for the purpose of show- 
ine the doctrine which prevailed in thatday, * in 
the early and better days of the Republic.” But, 
sir, alas! it happened we took our oe from 
these landmarks. Men became greedy and avari- 
cious. ‘The invention of the cotton-gin, the cul- 
tivation of cotton made it profitable to raise men 
and women for the southern market. The price 
of slaves was enhanced; from being worth 9250 
they went up to $1,200 and $1,300. Then the 

ed for power took possession of the slavehold- 
rs, and the avarice of these men overleaped itself 
and they became clamorous for the extension of 
slavery. The bounds were too narrow for them. 
They became ambitious of a nation that should 
be founded upon the ** corner-stone of slavery.”’ 

Then it was, Mr. Speaker, that the slave power 
got the control of the Government, of the execu- 
uve, legislative, and judicial departments. Then 
it was that they got possession of the high places 
ofsociety. They took possession of the churches. 
They took possession of the lands. Then it be- 
came criminal for a man to open his lips in de- 
nunciation of the evil and sin of slaveholding. 
Then followed those scenes of riotand bloodshed 
in the North, the dragging of Garrison through 
the streets of Boston with a rope around his neck 
to be hanged; the issuing of a message by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, Edward Everett, 
declaring that the men agitating the slavery ques- 
tion were indictable at common law; the indict- 


t 
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Yet strange as it is, men from the free North 
sull cling to the carcass of slavery, and try to gal- 
vanize it into new life, and say to it, ** Thou shalt 


ma 
not surely die!’’ Although this is an old sub- 


jectto many, yet I desire for a few moments toc 


the attention of the House to the comparative 
benefits and evils of free and slave institutions, 
they are practically illustrated by the census re- 
ports. I wish to read from a speech I had the honor 


to make in this House six years ago the present 
Congress. I then said: : 


as 


* Virginia has something over sixty thousand square 
miles of territory, while New York has some forty-seven 
thousand square miles. Virginia has as good asoil, anda 
better climate than New York—and had much the startin 
settlement! [ have prepared a table which | will give, 


: showing the progress of the two States up to 1850: 


ment in southern States of men in the North for | 


aiti-slavery publications in the city of New York. 
Then came requisitions upon the Governors of 
the North to surrender the bodies of these men to 
be taken South to be tried; the offering rewards 
for the heads of northern men; the murder of 
Lovejoy at Alton; the thrusting of that old pa- 
triot, Joshua R. Giddings, out of Congress; the 
allempt to expel John Quincy Adams; the throt- 


tung of the right of petition; suppressing the free- |; 


dom of the press; the suppression of the freedom 
the mails; all these things followed the taking 
possession of the Government and lands by the 
slave power, until we were the slaves of slaves, 
being chained to the car of this slave Juggernaut. 
Both the great political parties of the country 
wore its yoke and were prostrate before its power. 
But, thank God, there were men in the land who 
stood shoulder to shoulder and declared that they 
would not be slaves, that they would still make 
their voice and action felt. The better sense of 
the people began to revolt against the continued 


¢ 
Ol 


aggressions of this monster. Agitation continued, | 


ag'talion simply to bring back the country to the 
landmarks of the fathers, to make this what it 


y 


professed to be, to wit, a republican Government, 


to maintain the rights of **human nature,”’ for | 


W hi i our fathers had declared they had fought. 
Phen came the conventions of the rival polit- 
ica parties, in which they declared that the agita- 
ion of this vexed question should cease. But it 
would not cease, for the slave power was still 
camoring for more, more,more! Then came the 
Hecision of the Supreme Court. Why, sir, the 
Spiritof slavery took possession of that court and 
listigated the palsied arm of a judge upon the 
brink of the grave to attempt to snatch the charter 
‘ haman liberty from the throne of the Al- 
lightly 


I need not co further with the history of this | 


Sudject. We all know how it culminated. When 
We stood in the breach and declared that slavery 
should £0 nofurther, thatitshould not spread over 
he land, that they should not call the roll of 
their slaves under the shadow of Bunker Hill” 
hor “flog them in the corn-fields of Illinois,” 

€n the slaveholders brought on the rebellion. 


| 
1 


Total population at different periods, including slaves. 

1790. 1800. 1830, 1850. 
Virginia........+..748,308 880,200 1,211,405 1,421,631 
New York.........340,120 586,756 1,918,608 3,097,394 

* Again, sir; in 1850 there was invested in church prop 
erty in New York $21,134,207, andin Virginia the sum of 
only $2,856,076. At that time there were published in 
New York 428 newspapers, with an aggregate circulation 
of 115,385,473; while in Virginia there were but 87, with 
a circulation of 9,223,068. New York expends $2,500,000 
yearly for educational purposes, while Virginia expends 
about $700,000. In Virginia, taking the entire free whit 
native population, there are 75,808 adults over twenty years 
of age who cannot read or write, while in New York there 
are but 23,241 of the same class. In New York it is about 
one in fifty of the adults, while in Virginia itis about one 
in five! Sixty years ago Virginia ranked as the noblestand 
richest State of them all; she was then justly regarded as 
the mother of statesmmen and of States; then she had ten 
tepresentatives, While New York had onlysix. Now New 
York has thirty-three, and Virginia thirteen. Why, sir, 
John Randolph said a good many years ago, * Virginia isso 
impoverished by the system of slavery, that the tables will 
sooner or later be turned, and the slaves will advertise for 
runaway masters.’ 

"Take another example: Kentucky and Ohio, nearly 
equal in area, Kentucky having the advautage in climate 5 
and in all other respects as to soil, position, and natural 
resources equal to Ohio; and how do they stand in the 
race of progress? Keutucky had much the start, having, 
in 1790, 73,000 inhabitants, while Olio had none. Ken 
tucky was admitted into the Union by act of Congress of 
February, 1791. Oliio was admitted in 1803, with oue Rep 
resentative. [nthe year 1800 Kentucky bad 221,000 in 
habitants, and Ohio had only 45,965. In 1820 Kentucky 
bad 564.000, while Ohio bad 581,000! And in 1850 Ken- 
tucky had 982,605, while Ohio had 1,980,329! It will be 
borne in mind that this enumeration in Kentucky includes 
over 210,000 slaves, while in Ohio they are all freemen. 

* Tn 1850 Kentucky had 62 newspapers, with a cireula- 
tion of 6,582,888 5 and Ohio bad 261 newspapers, with a 
cireulation of 30,473,407. Kentucky had 131,205 pupils and 
students attending schools, and Ohio had 514,809 attend 
ing schools. Kentucky has now 10 Representatives, and 
Oliio 215 and after 1500 the disparity will be much greater, 
Upon the adoption of the Federal Coustitution, [think South 
Carolina had five Representatives. In seventy years this 
State, which, if we are to believe her statesmen, las such 
an excellent social and political system, and such a pure 
and genuine democracy, has managed, principally by the 
increase of her slaves, (Who now number more than halt 
her entire population,) to grow just one Representative. 

“Take one other example, Mr. Speaker, and I have 
done with this subject—Alabama, the most flourishing of 
all the slave States. In 1820 she had 127,900 inhabitants ; 
while [linois, at the same time, had but 55,200. They 
were admitted into the Union about the same time. I 
think [linois was admitted in December, 1818, and Ala 
bama in Deceinber, 1819. Well, there they are, fairly start- 
ed in the race of progress. " Alabama having more than 
twice as many people as Lilinois, situatedirectly upon the 
Gulf of Mexico, with the harbor of Mobile, capable of ac 
commodating almost the entire shipping of the world; her 
products of a much more valuable character than those of 
Illinois ; while Illinois was a far western State, difficult 
of access, far away from the sea-coast and from an invit 
ing market. Now, sir, let us see ‘what time they have 
made?’ in the race, aud how they coime out. 


Population. 
1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
Alabama.......eceees+0127,900 $09,527 590,756 771,623 
TMinuis.....ccceeceeess Q0,200 157,445 476,183 851,470 
“This includes slaves and all. The white population 
of Alabama in 1850 was only 426,514; and to-day, sir, 
while [linois bas more than a mitlion and a half ot free 
men, there are not probably more than halt a million in 
Alabama. In Alabama, in 1850, there were 60 newspa 
pers, with an aggregate circulation of 2,662,741; and in 
Illinois there Were 107 newspapers, with a circulation of 
5,102,276. In Alabama there were 62,846 pupiis and stu 
dents attending schools, &c.; and in Illinois there were, 
at the same time, 182,292 attending schools.”’ 
In 1860 the population of Virginia was..........1,596,318 
« “e - New York was....... .3,830,735 
Increase from 1850 to 1860 in Virginia about..... 


“ ““ “ee 


100,000 
New York about... 800,000 


This includes 490,000 slaves in Virginia. 
In 1860 the population of Alabama was .......... 964,201 
“ a7 


$6 lilinois was......... ook, 711 951 
Increase from 1850 to 1860 in Alabama.......... 200,000 
e « DNInOIs.. 10 .cccsee . 300,000 


This includes 435,080 slaves in Alubama. 


What an astounding picture is this! Ken- 


2979 


tucky has as good a soil, a better climate, more 
valuable productions, a larger area of territory, 
and with seventy thousand inhabitants before Ohio 
had any; and yet when they started upon the 
race how ste idily Ohio galiic d upon and overtook 
her compet and marched onward and upward 
in the race of progress. 

I made a calculation in reference to the com 
parative influences of free and slave institutions 
upon public intelligence: 


‘““In Massachusetts, in 1850, t 


ere were but one thou 


sand and fifty-five native whit persons over the age of 
twenty years who could not read and write; oraboutone to 
every seven hundred and seventy-eightof the entire white 
native population At the same time there were of the 
same class in Alabama thirty-three thousand six hundred 
and eighteen who could not read and write, or one to 
every twelve and a half of the entire white native popula 
tion; and that is about the average in the slave States. 
Why, sir, in the slaveholding States to-day, from eighteen 
to twenty per cent. of all the free white native voters can 
not read the ballots they cast, nor sign their own names to 
a poll-book.’’ 


My friend near measks if these men, who can 
not read and write, do not vote the Democratic 
ticket. I can only say that they generally do in 
my State. Now, sir, we see that the effects of 
slavery are baneful, that itis in every conceivable 
form a curse to the soil, to the people, to intelli- 
rence, and to industry; a curse to white men 
and to black men; that it cripples and palsies; 
that wherever its sirocco breath floats overa Ter- 
ritory it poisons the stream of prosperity and in 
telligence; and that where the spirit of liberty 
breathes upon a State it rises like a giant and be- 
comes great, prosperous, and powerful. And yet 
rentlemen will cling to this old carcass of human 
slavery. They will not let it go. 

| thank God that the Republic has at last rec- 
ognized the manhood of the negro. Gentlemen 
>and they may talk 
Ido not know of any man in 
the party to which I belong who is fearful of com- 
ing intocompetition with the negro, [know there 
are many men of the party of my collengue who 
spoke last evening, [Mr. Ross,| who do feel that 


may call us ** miscegenists,’ 
of equal rights. 


the negro is their natural competitor and rival, 
and they do fear, and fear with some reason, too, 
that the negroes will outstrip them if we give them 
a fair chance. I have heard gentlemen talk about 
their fears that negroes might become Represent- 
atives upon this floor. Well, | am inclined to 
think that the country would not suffer by such 
a change in some instances. Oh! they are afraid 
of ** negro equality” and ** mis egenation.”? You 
must not unchain the slave and allow him the 
fruits of his own toil and permit him to fight for 
the Republic for fear of negro equality and mis- 
cegenation. Can the head or heart otf man con- 
ceive of anything more mean and despical 

The slave-owner is cutting atthe heart of the 
nation; yea, sir, he is cutting at the throats of 
your sons and brothers, of your neighbors and 
friends; he is with mad desperation seeking to 
destroy the beautiful fabric of this nation, and to 
quench in our blood the fires of republican liberty 
which have burned so long, a beacon lightto other 
nations, and the hope of the world. All this he 
is trying to do that he may erect a slave empire 
instead; and yet men who falseby call themselves 
patriots and Union men are unwilling to let slavery 


vO. 
ry 


vie 


Mr. Speaker, | am not afraid of ** miscegena- 
tion.’’ If my colleague over the way is afraid of 
it, if he requires the restraining intluences of a 
penal statute to keep him and his party from ran- 
ning into miscegenation, | will willingly vote itto 
them. But we do not want it; we do not practice 
miscegenation; we do not belong to that school; 
that is a Democratic institution; that goes hand in 
hand with slavery. Why, sir, some of the very 
best blood of the Democracy of Virginia may be 
found in the contraband village at Arlington to- 
day; the blood of the Masons, the Hunters, the 
Garnetts, the Carters, and the Hlaxalls; theirlipeal 
though natural descendants are among the con- 
trabands. 

I said I thank God that this nation at last has 
recognized the manhood of thenegro. Itdid that 
when it put on him the uniform of a soldier of 
the Republic, and put him into the field to defend 
the country. His rights and his manhood were 
recognized, and nobly does he vindicate himself. 
Sir, [know some thing of the good faith, of the 
reliability and nobility of the negroes, and of the 
faithfulness with which they assist us. The 
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come back and tell me if the white man is not 
willing that the black man shall help him to fight 
the batiies of his country, 

Mir. Speaker, | am in favor of finishing this 
business entirely and Jinally now. No child is 
80 simple as not to know that slavery is the cause 
of this war; that it is the vurce of all our woe. 
Then why not finish it?) It has spread the land 
with weeds and mourning. 


It has hung the very 
heavens with black. It has disgraced and dishon- 
ored us long enough with the other nations of the 
earth, and God is now « hastisineg us for the sin. 


Mr. THAYER. Mr, Speaker, itis not my in- 


tention to detain the House at this late period of 


the present discussion with any protracted ex- 
pression of my views In 1 i to the measure 
now before the House. I rise merely to make one 
or tWo suggeslions In re ply to the line of argu- 
ment which was pursued yesterday upon this 
question by gentlemen on the opposite side of the 


Hiouse, and to give my reasons why I believe it 


to be the duty ofevery man Ww ) the weilure 
oi his country at irearl lo vol ue joint reso- 
luuou now before the House. With that class of 


thinkers who agree with the member from the fifth 
congressional district of New York [Mr. Fer- 
NaNnvO W oop | thatslavery is the best possible con- 
dition for the negro race, or for any race, I do not 
intend at the present time to enter intoargument, 
Sir, | would consider it derogatory to the repre- 
sentatives of a free pr ople to enter intoa deliberate 
argument to refute a proposition so monstrous 
aud so barbarous as that enunciated by the gentle- 
man from New York. Humanity and civilization 





revolt against a sentiment so inhuman in itself, 
and so debasing to the mind that holds it, as the 
sentiment which we listened to yesterday, that 
slavery is the best possible condition of the negro 
race, 


Mr. FERNANDO WOOD. 1 reaffirm it. 
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Mr. THAYER. [am willing thath« shail re- 


aflirmit. L trecord which | re 
day »adown to ) rity int I t y of thi 
it : \ na ettt ) ’ i I nat 
{ m New Yor et i y hat 
Thit { ut ' iu { y y a rt 
Sir, the gentleman from New York has a ri 
to hissentiments. He ha right toexpress them. 


W hile I find no fault with his ¢ x pression of them 
I can only say that for mys lf f would not hold 
or avow a sentiment so barbarous, so cruel, and 
» inhuman in its character as that for all the 
wealth and honor that are embraced within the 
four quarters of the world. 
I do not intend, sir, to enter into an argument 


to show that the negro 18s not a brute but a man 
I will not insult the presence in which I stand by 
entering to At irgument to prove that which 
’ \ " ’ 
every man ience, Which every man hu- 
manity,must or oughttoadmit withoutargument. 


I hav uid, sir, that I do not intend in the few 

moments during which | shall occupy the atten- 
F } } 

tion of the Hou | 


» to deal with that kind of argu- 
ment. [content myselfhere with simply denounc- 


ing such ntiments as those expressed by the 


rentleman from New York as barbarous, inhu- 
, uncivilized, and unchristian. lam willing 


ir |} » he ha 


hat the record which he has 


nian 
made shall go down 
to posterity as he has chosen to make it yester- 
day and to reaffirm it to-day. 

Mr. FERNANDO WOOD. That is why I 
did it, for posterity, not for this House, nor for 
1¢ fanaticism of the day. 

Mr. THAYER. I pass from that. I have 
nothing to say to men who hold sentiments of 

~ In my opinion itis too late in the 
history of the world, and too late in the history 
of this country, for it to be neces ary to enter into 


any argument to prove the falsity and the inhu- 


that ch iracter, 


manity of a sentiment like that to which | have 
reierre da. 
B if, sir, I pass to some objections which were 


urged to the passage of this joint resolution on the 


rround of a want of power in Congress to pass 
it. It was said by the gentleman from New York 
from the fourteenth district [Mr. Pruyn] that we 
had no right—at least | understood that to be the 
line of his argument—to provide for an amend- 
ment of this character to the Constitution. He 
referred to the factthat all the amendments of the 
Constitution that have hitherto been adopted were 
restrictive in their character. And, if I under- 
stood him, he meant to build upon a statement of 
that fact an argument that we had no right so to 
amend the Constitution as to « nlarge the powers 
of the General Government. IL take issue with 
the gentleman on thatargument. IL stand on the 
Constitution when I say that the people of the 
United States have by the forms and instrument- 
alities prescribed in the Constitution an unlim- 
ited right to amend that instrument, except in the 
particulars in which they are prohibited by the 
fundamental law itself. When I find in an in- 
strument like this a power given to amend in 
every respect except in certain specified particu- 
lars, on what has an argument to stand which 
says that you can only amend it in one direc- 
tion, that you can only amend it in a manner 
that shal! restrain and contract the powers origin- 
ally granted, and that you cannot amend itina 
direction that will enlarge its powers or improve 
its character? Suche principle as that conflicts 
withthe very foundations of liberty. Upon what 
ground, | ask, are the people of the United States 
to be told that they cannot, if they choose, im- 
prove the fundamental law of their Government ? 
Suppose the pr ople of the United States were to 
propose to amend the Constitution so as to en- 
large the presidential term of office to six years, 
would that be a restricuon of the rights already 
granted? Undoubtedly not. And yet, accord- 
ing to the theory of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Pruyn,] they could notso amend the 
Constitution. So if the people should choose to 
alter the Constitution in regard to the length of 
service of their Representatives in Congress, or 
to enlarge the powers of Congress, they clearly 
may do it. I Suppose there is no one on this 
floor who would deny that proposition. And 
yet such an amendment would be in direct con- 
travention of the principle laid down by the 


| gentleman from New York, because it would not 


be a restriction or limitation of the rights already 
granted, but an enlargement of them. 





] mi rhyt multiply these illustrations it 


t there 18 no necessity todo so. T 


ef 
I 


of the argument 18 as clearly demonstrated 
ne example as it would be by a hundred. i 
truth is that there 1s not the slichtest fo 
for the princi pie laid down Dy the gentler 
Ne \ York. 

The people have, in making the Constit 
reserved to themselves aright of amendmen 
limited, except in the particulars in which | 
have chosen, in the fifth article, to restrain ¢} 
selves from amendment, and those are go « 
defined that it is impossible to fall into any 


1 


take in regard to them. You cannot a ert 


equality of suffrage in the Senate with, 
consent of the State to be affected thereby, \ 
could not, prior to 1808, prohibit the slave ty 


or alter the proportion of direct taxes to «| 


sus as prescribed in the ninth section of the fy 


\ 
W 


article. ‘These were fundamental points 
the framers of the Constitution declared 
not be changed. In no other respects wa 
will of the people to be restricte d. Inall 
matters the power of amendment is unli; 
In all other matters three fourths of the 
may amend, revise, restrict, enlarge, or eo 
as it may suit theirown judgment. 

Sir, this isa matter for the people of the U 
States. We are not amending the Constity 
We do not propose to amend the Constitut 
We propose by this joint resolution to aff 
people the opportunity of amending their C 
tution if they see proper to exercise that | 
When the Legislatures of the several State 
act upon the amendment proposed to them 
Congress in accordance with the provisions 
Constitution, they will act as the represent 
of the people. The votes which they will ¢ 
or against any such amendment are the \ 
the representatives of the people. Their \ 
are the voice of the people. If then, 
people have an unlimited right of amend: 
their Constitution except in so far as they 
chosen in the fundamental law to restrai: 
selves from the exercise of that right, the 
question which remains 1s whether it is pro; 
the present time to afford the people the « 
tunity of so amending the Constitution of 
United States, if they shali see proper so to ¢ 
to prohibit siavery forever within the territ 
the United States. 

3ut here we are met with the objection tl 
time is not auspicious for such action; that 
not a proper time to amend the Constitut 
this respect. Why, sir, what time could b 
opportune for effecting this great national re! 
than the present time? What hour is more p 
for the punishment of a great State criminal t 
the hour in which he is found engaged in the « 
mission of his crime? This institution, si 


waged war against the life, the liberties, and | 
Government of the nation; and this institut 


for this crime deserves to die. [t should 
the commission of its great and unpardor 
crime. No more proper time could be fixed f 
flicting the punishment than the time in which 
engaged in carrying on this desolating war ag 
the very existence of the Government. 


Sut we are told that this will exasperate t! 


people of the South; that we should act 
upon so grave a measure; that it will drive 
South to fiercer resistance. Sir, ifa smile w 
not out of place in the discussion of a sub, 
terrible and so distressing in its character 
war which now rages in this country, sure 

an argument as this would justify it. ‘T! 
cities committed by the traitors in arms have 
so many and so great that it is mere folly t 

of increasing their hatred or exasperation. T 


fry 


ferocity and vindictiveness of those whio, for 


extension and perpetuation of this cruel ar 


morseless institution, have commenced and 
now carrying on this war against the Governn 
of the United States, you canadd nothing )) 
legislation which you may propose here; y 
add nothing to the hate which these consp! 


| against public liberty entertain against the fi 


stitutions of the United States and the p 
who are in arms to defend them. 

I repeat, sir, that now is the time to uproo! 
destroy forever this prolific cause of all oul 
ferings. Let the institution of human sits 
which has set on foot this diabolical war and } 
the land with desolation and sorrow, perish |! 
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between our country 

itness, prosperity, and glory. 

-day that its injustice, its cruei- 

y | its bloody footprints shall speedily 

c near from the soil of America. 

\ L Li RY. LL not only take 1 with 

nan from Pennsy lvania who just ad- 

neaed the House, on his assertion that this is 

_ vs nentiy the time to amend the Constitution, 

ir, | believe the calm reason of the House, 

y would submit themselves to their calm 

son, and the calm reason of the country, will 

y ior me outin declaring that of all the times, from 

‘foundation of the Government down to the 

moment, for taking into consideration the 
ition, that great instrument of organic 
for the parpose of alteration and amend- 
it, this is the most inopportune and unfit. ‘That 

rument, sir, was given us by a band of men 
»of whom | believe has never been seen 
sor any other country; men of wisdom un- 
ed: men of almost more than human wis- 
r | believe I shall be sustained in the dec- 
in which | now make in the full view of 
of the great events in which they 

i, those noble sires, when they gave us that 
instrument, spexe almost as men inspired 

wisdom from on high. 

Do you tell me, when the passions of the entire 
iry are swayed to and fro by the civil war 
raging in our midst, when the public passion 

ig are upheaved from their lowest depths, 
fit, calmly and deliberately, to acton 
those great masters and say in what 
it should be changed? Sir, the declara- 
eof arrogance and presumption, against 

Se which | offer my solemn protest. Who are the 

; who are to take into consideration and pass 

view this wonderful work of those mighty 
Where ave the giants of the present day 

t the work of the giants of the past? Do 

them in this Hall? I cannot see them. 

1 in the Senate of the United States? 

Pins Phat was a great body in former times. They 

: there. Are the y to be found in this coun- 


It alone stands 





ind 


iwsue 


i they vu? 


Vs 


we are 
W A 


‘ t 
WOrkh Ol 


ar 


orred 
l 


E ther in high official position or in the walks 
e vate life? If they are, | have failed to find 
- t where and who they are. 
: Sir, when you compare the pigmies who un- 
} to trifle with the Constitution and the le- 
nof this land upon this floor to-day with 
; reat men who framed and expounded that 
z ( titution ln the earlier and better days of the 
Republic, it is like comparing Hyperion to a 
Salis Vo, Mr. Speaker, this is not the time forchang- 
arts vy the Consutution of the United States. When 
x en return to their reason, or when reason re- 


to men, when passion has subsided, when 


“ie vil war has ended, and peace spreads her 


ne 1 wings over this land, will be time, if there be a 
~ sily for it, to consider this greatsystem and 
; to itsuch amendments as the calm wisdom 
=n ' it day shall adjudge proper. Does the gen- 
fy n fcom Pennsylvania [Mr. -Tuarer] feel 


ie IS Competent yzeand 


Has he 


to examine and anal! 
iid amend this great instrument? 

conscious power ? 

sai Mr. THAYER. In this particular [ think that 

we are all fitted. 

Mr. MALLORY. In this particular! Why, sir, 

this particular you are less fitted to act than in 

Lier parucular that can be imagined. You 

reason about the institution of slavery. 


= Loucannot judgeabout it. You run a‘* muck’’ 
z ever the question is introduced into this 
" Hal. No word of reason,no word of judgment, 


1 ) ig 


vord of sense scarcely falls trom your 
when the subject is mooted. Yet in this 


als irlicular you feel yourselves competent to do 
ter than the great men who framed this Gov- 


nds ae 


a I in nt have done! 

" t 1 ' —— of that great instrument in re- 

aan to the subject of s slavery were the result 
f comp romise, without whic h this Government 

paren ver could have been framed. ‘T’o that Constitu- 


* nN, With that and othe re ompromise semb raced 
. every State in the Union gave not only an 





phed but a direct and express assent. We 
rot ! 5 ; rmed by the best writers on the science 
rs “ &oVernment, at least they have consented to 
. we ty 


ith of the aphorism, that © all government 
strives ae Just powers from the consent of the 
* Even now in this time of war, in this 





f0Vve rned 





| 


THE CON 


| cially; 


i 
1] 
il 


\GRESS 


time of passion and excitement, 
stitution on a vital point, 


to change the ¢ 
when eleven St 


‘on- 
ates are 


not here to consultandact withus, and when their 
assentt this altered © ! itution Is notexnressed 
and cannot be implied By any sort of foreed con- 
struction, and say that they shall be su ed to 
it, IS in utter VIO mn of this great and just prin- 


pri 
They do note omposea fore ig@ncounts y and 


a foreign Government, as so many on that side 
of the House have asserted. They are States of 
the Union yet, who have ener erent as- 
sent to the Constitution which you now propose 
toamend. If you change it in ia ir absence what 
right have you to declare that they abide 
by it? Ifall Governments derive their just pow- 

s from the consent of the governed, when you 
have amended this Constitution what rieht have 
you to say to those States in revolt, who are not 
here to-day to engage in your deliberations, that 
they are bound by that Constitution to which they 
have given neither assent or , 

Sir, the an from 
Tuayer] urged thatthisa 
ay, in that new language 
the United States has 


ciple 


shall 


dissent? 
Pennsylvania [Mr. 
mendmentis necessary: 
which the President of 
put their mouths, l 
suppose he and his party would say indispensable 
in order preserve peace of this country 
and the integrity and perpe tuity of the Govern- 
ment. Itis necessary, it is indispensable in order 
to effect ; that 
when you have the power in the 
States 


ge ntle m 


into 


to tne 


these creat objects siavery now, 


bsence of those 


And 


, should be stricken from existence. 


they say this is necessary because it is impossi- 
ble to continue this Government of ours any 
longer with slavery init. Itis such a disturb- 


ing element that peace and slavet y are incompati- 
ble, and through all time, if you permit this 
to pass without ext rminating it, you will have 
this disturbing cause to produce civil war in this 
country. 

I deny that theory. From the commencement 
of this Government down to this time—a period 
of seventy-five years—slavery has existe din the 
United States, and I defy the stute man 
upon that side of the House to ct le to a nation 
that has progressed like ours in everything wht : 
makes a nation geri 
the same space of 
undertook to strike 
became a disturbing 


‘risiIs 


most 


at, P rosperous, 
it was 
down this in 


and hany Vy, 

not until " ou 
titution that it 
element, and agitation to re- 
strict and destroy it, commenced vy the North, 
and for its extension bythe South, have produced 


time, 


the effects from which we are now suffering. Sla- 
very inconsistent with the republican liberty 
which we have enjoyed under the Constitution 


of the United States j stent with 
An irrepre miflict between free 
and slave States in the same Confederacy! The 
absurdity of the doct prov d by the inex- 
orable logic of hist proof incontestable 
and absolute. 

W here do those who differ most widely upon 
the subject of slavery live? On ie Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and awav up in the cold region of New Eng- 
land: States not in co States as wide apart 
almost asthe poles; in South Carolina, from which 
a slave rarely ever escaped, and Massachusetts, 

) arcely ever fled, whose people 
and knew Iittle of each other. Butin 


Slavery inconsi 
peace ! sible e 
rine Is 


ry; by 


ntaet: 


into which one se 
rarely met, 


the border States where I live, where free and 
slave States come in contact, a different state of 
feeling prevails. ‘Take the immense strip of 
country where this contact exists along the Ohio 
river: { Ke ntueky on one side at d Indiana on 


the other: Kentucky on one side and Ilinois on 
the other; Virginia on one side and Ohio 
other; Missouri on side and Illinois on the 
other, and Missouri and lowa, and | defy any 
man to point out any poruon of the pe ople of this 
country who hav lived in more per! 
accord and harmony. ‘The ern 
those free States bordering on the slave St 
along the Ohio, have never ob} cted to the insti- 
tution of slavery. They have agreed with usso- 
they have had constant friendly inter- 
course with us as neighbors; they have returned 
our property, and the most frie ndly re lations have 
existed between those portions of the free States 

and the slave States along the Ohio. 

But when you go farther north you find a 
ple who are constantly exeiting the put 
by inflammatory writ speeches, and by 
everything calculated to arouse afeeling of hatred 
against the people of slave States. ‘There is no 


on the 


ect peace and 
soutl 


tes 
al Sy 


peo- 
lic mind 


ings and 
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portion of 
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irrepressible conflict between the free and slave 
States: no wantof homogeneity in the people of 
Stat 1 which slavery exists and u in 
W 1itd not exist; and there Is no e1 Vv 
ex t that w h has been engendered by . 
teachings of the enemies of eur country North and 
South, stipe atom oka crdpo yb a mere pre 
text; it has always beensu h,and thas hing 


to warrantit. Did not the States santa h adopt d 


this Constitution, did notthe State which | repre- 


sent, and of which | am proud, when they gave 
their consent to the Constitution of the United 
States, pledge themselves that every State should 
be preserved—not particularly in the right to 
hold slaves, for I do not want to talk about 
the matter in that limited and confined view 

but did they not pledge themselves that every 
State should have the right to the unfettered \ 
trol of their own domestic institutions in theit 
own way? If we were disposed not to value 
slavery and cared nothing about it, yet we ought 
to stand in solid phalanx protesting against this 
infringement which, if notrebuked, will red is 
to abject submission and slavery. Give up our 
right to have slavery if we choose, submit to 


have that richt wrested from us, and in what right 


are Wwe secure One after another will be usurped 
by the President and Congress, until all State 
rights will be gone, and perhaps State limits ob 
literated, and a grand imperial di spotism eres ed 
on the ruins of our rights and liberties. It will 
matter very little whether this is accomplished 
by ame ndments to the Constitution, orunder the 
plea of military necessity, or under the claim that 
whatever is indispens ible is lawful, even though 
clearly in violation of the Constitution, Aguinst 
this consummation [ will speak, and, if necessary 
to prevent it, I will fight. 


here 


} t 
opie, prote 


Kentucky, Sir, protest on 
SstIng DY let |) | 
press, against amendn 


and 


wron 


ing this floor, 
y through her 
ientof the Const 


hold herself 


change inspite 


prot stil 

protests 

| 

at this tne, 
1 Cons 

of her protest and 1 


States 


tution does not 


bound to 


tity 


Lihat you 
n spite eT 


which would aid her in 
amendment. 


preve nung th il 


You say that slavery isincompatible with peace, 
and fealty and allegiance to the Constitution 
dangerous to the Union. Sir, did the existence 
of slavery in Kentucky, Missouri, and Mary 
land lead those States into rebellion against the 
General Government? Did it induce them to fol 
low the lead of South Carolina into rebellion? 
Yet slavery existed there. It exists in those 
States now. How then can you, in the face of 
his proof, say thatslavery cannotexistin States 
ind those States bi loy il? Why persist in the 
declaration that itis impossible to preserve the 
Union and letslavery exist? In maki or this decla- 
ration you give the lie to your President and his 
prime minister. Seward,in hisletters to Dayton 
and Adams, says, ** Slavery will remain whether 
the rebel lion succeeds or fail’ 7 Ah, Mr. Speaker, 
Siavery Is not proper rly a grour d or acause for» 


dissolution of this Unton, for civil war, or for 
disturbance. But lam very much afraid that 
party ipon the other side of the House, aided by 
the present Administration of the General Gov 
ernment, may make slavery the cause for the d 


ruption of thts Union. 


You have changed y« 


whole policy in regard to the war. You have 
converted it from a war to preserve the Uni 9 
as you acknowledge and boldly coor y Int a 


war for the abolition of slavery, bec: e you say 
that is the only way to pre serve the Un ion. What 
has been the effect of your course? You have 
united the pe Oo; le of the southern Sta in solid 


phalanx and divided the people of the North, and 
alienated to a great extent the people of 
who were almost undivided atthe commencement 
of the war. By your pee y, the confis- 
cation bill, the freedmen’s and now by your 


states 


i re ( 
ital por 


proposed amendment to the Constitution, you 
have made the South a unit against you, with; 
at the commencement of the war there was a 


divided opinion. 

Sir, | remember a remarkable statement made 
if the great man who now heads the Administ 
tion of this Government, 


ra- 
and whom you are try 
ur President for the next four yeurs 
On the Sunday preceding the 
eXtra seg were Wil 
vy 
my coi 


ing to make y 
this subjee 


day on which the 


on 


mon of Co) 


} 


to adjourn in 1861, I called upon the President 
appointment in company with 


two of 





i 
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leagues, now dead, the lamented Crittenden, and 
Ja Who t oO i \ tt tattle of Pe r- 
ry’ , and my wrue f nt Maysville dis- 
\lvr. WapswortH Conger had passed 
the « fj { | operation and 
BcOpe, Co ner « y { property of rebels 
used in t d cmancipating the slaves 
80 used We thought we saw in that measure 
the commer nto this emancipation policy of 
the Governme which would lead to disastrous 
re . We visited the President with a view of 
trying to induce himto forbid that law. We had 
a long d free conversation with him. He left 
the impr ton on my mind and on the minds of 
my colleagues thathe would not give his sanction 
te at law Lik said that he was opposed to this 
wh ystem of legislauon, and left the impres- 


on on us, although he did not say so inexpress 
terms, that he would veto that bill. In the course 
oftl conversation he turned to me and, address- 


mally, said: **Mr. Mallory, this 
war, 80 far aa | have anything to do with it, Is 


ing me perse 


carried on on the idea that there is a Union sen- 
timent in these States, which, when set free from 
the control now held over it by the presence of 
the confederate or rebel power, will be sufficient 


to replace those States in the Union. If lL am 


mistaken io this, if there is no such sentiment 
there, if the people of those States are determined 
with unanimity, or with a feel approaching 
unanimity, that their States shall not be members 
of this Co deracy, itis beyond the power of the 
peo f th { ites toforce them toremain 
inthe Union;’’ an uid he, ‘fin thatcontingency— 
in the contingency th there not that sentiment 
there this warisnoton yanerror;itisa crime,’ 
That was hisdeclaration at the commencement of 
t} war Since then he has been induced to 


change his policy by his friends on the other side 
OT tint Ilo is . 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a qyiie stion? . 
Mr. MALLORY. I have only forty minutes, 


and must decl to yield. 


Mr. STEVENS. I dislike to raise a point of 


order on the gentleman; but if he will not let me 
ask my question, I shall have to do so. 

Mr. MALLORY. Go on and make your point 
of order. [do not yield under a threat. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not threaten; and if the 
gentieman takes it unkindly, | will withdraw the 
request. | thought he was going on out of order. 

Mr. MALLORY. If the gentleman asks me 
in that way I will yield to him. I did not wish 
to yield under a threat 

Mr. STEVENS. Oh, no; I meant no threat. 
I withdraw the request. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, from that 
time to this—I charge here—the President of the 


United States, after having made to me this decla- 


ration, and his aiders and abettors on that side of 


the House have persistently, constantly, and with 
diabolical ingenuity, struggled by their legislation 
and policy to crush out the Union sentiment ex- 
isting in the southern States. I go further, and 
say that I believe that by that harsh policy they 
have accomplished their purpose. I go sull fure 
ther, and say that | believe, with manya man on 
that side of the House, this was designed and 
looked for and intended. They wished to crush 
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out Union sentiment in the South, and to have | 


nobody there their friend. They wished to pur- 
sue that whole country with a sword in one hand 


and a fire-brand in the other, burning and de- | 


stroying as they went, in order todo—what? To 
wipe oul the white people of the country and sup- 
plant them by black free men, whom they are 
roing tomake American citizens, to be controlled 
and governed by the northern emigrants whom 
they may think proper to send there from New 
England. 

Il am very much afraid, Mr. Speaker, as | 
charged a few moments ago, that by that policy, 
by bat persistent effort to exterminate slavery by 
means of cruel and unconstitutional acts, they 


have succeeded in rendering a continuation of | 


this Union impossible, and they may in that way | 


have made slavery the cause of the dissolution of 
the Union. I deplore it, sir. This Union is the 
very life-blood of Kentucky, and I deplore its 
destruction. I will raise my voice and do any act 
to prevent a consummation w hich we in our State 
would deplore as one of the greatest, if not the 





those rebellious States, ** Submit to the authority 
of the F deral Governm«e nt, yield obedience to 
the law,’’ they have the right to ask you what 
they are to expect if they comply with your de- 
mand. And what is the reply? ‘ You are to 
expect that you shall be stripped of every particle 
of your property. 
right of self-government will be taken from you. 
You have to expect that the President and Con- 
gress will frame and impose on you such form of 


State government as they may think proper; that | 
the President shall indicate notonly the men who | 


shall vote in the elections for members of Con- 
gress and of the State Legislatures, but shallalso 
indicate the men who shall be elected to those 
offices, and the peculiar qualifications of electors 
and office-holders in those States. You have to 
expect nothing better than that. You are to ex- 
pect, if you come back, to come back the abject 


and submissive slaves of the conquering power.”? | 


Sir, in the most arrogant days of the Roman 
empire, when, after a province was subdued, the 
conqueror came back to Rome witha long train of 
captives following his chariot and forced to pass 


sub jugo, there never was presented a spectacle || 


more mournful and degrading than that which 
you propose to subject this people to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is impossible. 

Mr. MALLORY. I believe it is impossible, 
it cannot be done until all spirit and pride are 
crushed out of a gallant and proud race, and that 
can ouly be done when they are exterminated, 

Mr. Speaker, what is the necessity for this con- 
stitutional amendment? Why do gentlemen of 
the Republican party want to tamper with the 
Constitution? The Baltimore convention indorses 
every actof the President of the United States; 
and the President says in his letter to A. G. 
Hodges, of Kentucky, that while there is a step 


to be taken indispensable to save the nation he 


will take it, although he knows it to be in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and that he has a right 
to do it, and that such step is lawful. Lawful 
to violate the Constitution which he has taken a 
solemn oath to protect and defend! Lawful to 
violate that in order to presrve the nation by the 
commission of any act he may deem indispensa- 
ble to such preservation! Oh! what fidelity to 
the Constitution rests on the conscience of that 
great man! Whatalaw-maker, what alaw-giver, 
whata law-enforcer he is! Would he not bea 
pretty amender of the Constitution of the United 
States framed by Washington and Hamilton and 
Madison? Whydo you want to change it? 
The President strikes down the writ of habeas 
corpus, the safeguard of personal liberty, and 
says that is indispensable and is right. And you 
supporthim init. Heabolishes trial by jury, and 
says that it is indispensable to do it in order to 
get at traitors; and you say so, too, and that he 
has a right to do it, because he deemed it indis- 
pensable. He has arrested without * warrant’’ 
«nd condemned without ‘*due process of law’’ 
hundreds of our citizens, and confined them in 
prisons and forts, who have been ascertained to 
be guiltless of any crime, and you approve it. 
He has subjected hundreds of free citizens notin 
military service to be tried by military tribunals, 
and punished by martial law, and you indorse it. 
He struck down slavery, as he himself acknowl- 
edges, in defiance of the rights of the States to 
control their own domestic institutions. He says 
it was in violation of the Constitution, and that 
he knew it when he did it. You say it was in- 
dispensable as a war measure, and, constitutional 
or unconstitutional, it is right. Very well; why, 
then, do you want to tamper with the Constitu- 
tion? Why do you want to change the Consti- 
tutions 
through the Constitution to accomplish that 
which you say the President has already done 


with your consent, in spite of and in violation of | 
the Constitution? The Constitution is no impedi- | 


ment to the President or to you. 

Sir, in discussing this question I feel for my 
country, I feel for those who framed the Consti- 
tution, | feel even for you gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House, for | do not want to see 


| inflicted upon any portion of my fellow-citizens 


the contempt of the country and of the whole 
civilized world, such as will be visited on your 
heads for the tergiversation you have practiced 
since the commencement of this war. You have 


i “ - | . 
greatest, evil that could befall us. If you say to l| broken faith with the country; you have broken 


BE. 


You have to expect that the | 


Why do you want to exercise this power | 
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faith with States still loyal to the Cons TT 
you have broken faith, and you now pr 
break faith by taking to yourselves th 
over an Institution which not only the , 
ments of the Constitution but all the diet 
reason and justice join in urging should rey 
under the control of the several States, 

I ask gentlemen, if they will not regard th 
tates of conscience and reason in this matter. ; 
consider what a precedent they are setting. Wy, 
are now carrying on a war which I believe, 
help me God, unless the policy upon which jt 
being carried onis changed, will render any 
result than the total destruction of the Unio, 
possible. You are heaping upa national d 
four to six thousand millions, which will in fi: 
be represented by the bonds of the United Stans 
You are heaping up this debt at a fearful rate fy, 
| the benefit of shoddyites and the manufacturers 
and capitalists in the eastern States. Suppos, 
you do as you profess to believe; after carry 
| on the war until you have heaped up the pul) 

debt to five or six thousand million dollars, wruyy 
| from the labor and sweat of the people of : ; 


) 


whole country, and especially of the West, hy 
taxes, by which those colossal fortunes in the 
East have been reaped, suppose you bring it tog 
\| close by crushing out the power of the South, 

have you ever reflected on what is to follow? 

Have youever reflected what a precedent you are 
| setting by the acts of broken faith you have here- 
tofore perpetrated and are nowenacting? Why, 
this public debt of five or six thousand million 
| dollars, held by eastern men, shall come to si 
the nation in the face; when the men of the W 
shall be called on to have wrung out of | 
| scanty earnings the amount required to pay t 
interest on that debt, and when the price of thei 
products shall have been reduced, as they wil 
in that day, these men, with starvation befor 
them, will be driven to say they will no longer 
submit to these exactions, they will be no longer 
responsible for the public debt. You will say, 
**That is a breach of the public faith; your faith 
| was plighted to pay this debt; you will be dis- 
graced in the eyes of the civilized world if you 
repudiate it.”? In thatday of your terror and your 
alarm, in that day, when these millionaires, th 
| men of opulence, are being reduced to poverty 
and want, I will not laugh at your calamity, | 
will not mock when your fear cometh; | w 
mourn with you in your affliction. 

3ut if the people of this country, following th 
wild precedents you have set them, and are | 
posing to set them to-day, swear that they will 
not submit to be impoverished by exactions to 
swell the bloated coffers of the eastern millionaire 


his country, and in the exercise of their powe! 
wipe this debt, and the barnacle fortunes that hang 
to it, out of existence, it will not be for you to 
complain. It will not become you to ery oul, 
Broken faith! 

Now, let me ask youa practical question. Whit 
do you intend to do with the slaves you pro 
to set free? What are you going to do with th: 
elephant when you get him? [Laughter.] Ha: 
anybody attempted to furnish a solution of tis 
question? Yes, sir,a solution has been attempted; 
1 willexamine it. They propose to put those ol 
them capable of rendering military service 1to 


have been placed in the Army to the number ol 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and filly 
thousand. Where, in your armies, have yeu 
| placed these men? Have you placed them as 
| shield between the enemy and your white s! 
A gentleman in this House in the last Congress 
declared he was willing a black soldier shoul 
stand as a shield between his son and the builels 
of theenemy. No, sir; these black men hav 
not been placed in that position; they have beet 
placed behind fortifications and out of the react 
of the guns of theenemy. You make them equ’ 
to white soldiers in pay, clothing, rations, ae 
position; you make them superior in pos.von (0 
white soldiers by saving them from danger ane 
wounds and death. You degrade the white pr 
vate soldier to a level with or below the negro 
but the officers you make a privileged class. You 
|| make the black private soldiers equal to the whi" 
|| but you will not allow your white officers ( ™" 
|| degraded by allowing the negro to become "© 
|| equal in position as an officer in the Army e! 





e his 


enriched by sucking like a vampire the blood of 


the Army to fight the battles of the country. They 
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.t Bob Smalland Fred. Douglass and oth- 
equal to white men in gallantry and intel- 
‘nd allthe elements of the military leader, 
fuse them positions commensurate with 
dmerit. Why ts this? 

yo you say in reply, ‘“ We want to use these 
# vs, we want to keep in their good graces. 
We will not debase them by saying that a negro 
shall be their equal. Our officers are gentlemen; 
they would be offended if we raise the negro to 
‘heir level or degrade them to the negro’s level, 
thouch he shall be the equal of the contemptible 
coum that composes the rank and file of the 
Army.” That is your policy, is it? 

~ You will not put the negro forward to share 
the danvers of the white soldier. | ask you why? 


Von sav that he is a good soldier. Lorenzo 
TI 


yet re 


| suspected of being a rebel at the com- 
mencementof the war, who has gone throughout 
the South to organize the negro forces, says that 
is a better soldier than the white man, because 
he has a musical ear thatenables him to keep step 
ter: | suppose to the music of the Union. He 
cavs that he is a better soldier, because he has 
been accustomed to be commanded and readily 
obeys. There itis: he obeys without question- 
ing. and therefore you want to save him from the 
ravages of war. You want to see that one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand negro soldiers spoken 
of by Mr. Lincoln increased to three hundred 
thousand. You do not want the number dimin- 
ished, You want to save them from the bullets 
of the rebels. This obedient, submissive race, 
when this war is over, may be needed for some 
other purpose. They have had this class of soldiers 
in Europe. There they have had hired soldiers 
known as Swiss, ignoring home and country,with 
no local attachment. Like the dog, they follow 
d obey their master; dependent for their pay 
| subsistence upon their employers, they know 
and obey no one else. We do not want that 
class of soldiers in the United States. History 
nts them out as the tools used to crush out the 
erties of the people and to preserve and defend 
despouc power. If you want them, for what pur- 
lo you want them? Sir, this is a pregnant 
quesuion; it isnotanswered here. L hope that his- 
tory may not write the answer in blood, in the 
destruction of our Government and liberty, in the 
erection of a despotism on the ruins of our Re- 
pudi . 

What do you propose to do with those you 
cannotuse inthe Army—the women and children 
and worn-outmen? ‘Three years ago L asked that 
question in this House, and the answer by the 
eading abolitionists then was, ‘* We will colonize 
them.’’ Lstated then that this would not be done, 
that the country would never consent to add to 
its debt twelve or fifteen hundred million dollars 
forsuch a purpose. I said truly. You have aban- 
doned the idea of colonization. Numbers of the 
free States by law prohibit their immigration 
within their limits. You are afraid as yet to re- 
sist the exercise of this right in despite of that 
prohibition, although you dispute it. You cannot 
send them into those States; but you propose to 
leave them where they are freed, and protect them 
in theirright toremain there. You do notintend, 
however, to leave them to the tender mercies of 
those States. You propose by a most flagrant 
violation of their rights to hold the control of this 
large class in these various States in your own 
hands. The abolitionists of New England, by 
means of a majority which they hope to secure 
in Congress and an Administration they expect 
to rtain in office in some way, intend to govern 
thousands of these creatures in my State and the 
other border slave States, and exempt them from 
the operation of the laws of those States. They 
intend to establish an ‘imperium in imperio”’ in 
all those States. Do you expect that the States 
will submit quietly to this outrage? You are not 
So infatuated. Do you expect then to force obedi- 
ence to your will, to coerce obedience to the regu- 
‘ations of the ** Freedmen’s Bureau’? by means 
- negro soldiers to be garrisoned in these States 
‘) overawe the people? Do you intend to ‘*quarter 
* standing army on us without our consent?’’ 
Uur history teaches a lesson on this subject which 

commend to your consideration. Vou have 
rought thousands of these unfortunate wretches 
irom the fields of Grant’s operations to your 


| 


lic expense, and in boats which ought to have 


been used for the transportation of wounded and 
suffering soldiers, to be maintained at the expense 
of the national Treasury, in this way adding mi 

lions to the already intolerable public debt, taxing 
the already overtaxed peonle of the country fora 
purpose never contemplated by the Constitution, 
And are they freed?* No, sir, no, sir. You sull 


govern and control them. They do not govern 
themselves. You regulate their conduct, you pre- 
scribe their work, you determine what to give 
them, you control their actions. They are still 
slaves, by whatever name you may call them. 
You have kidnapped them from their masters in 
Virginia and made them your slaves. 

How have you freed them in Louisiana? Banks, 
with the consent of the President, hasestablished 
a system of slavery there, better for the master 
and worse for the slave, than any that Lhave any 
experience of. By it the masteris relieved ofthe 
expense of rearing the slave until he is capable 
of performing profitable labor, and released from 
all obligation to maintain him after he has be- 
come unfitted by age or disease to render remu- 
nerating service. Nor is there the least freedom 
conceded to the slave by this system, unless it 
be the liberty to wander off, when overtaken by 
death, and die like a dog on the first dung heap 


| untended and uncared for by a kind and Christian 


master. He has not the liberty to work where 
he pleases; he is confined to the limits of a par- 
ticular plantation. - He has not the right to work 
when he pleases; his hours of labor are pre- 
scribed. He has not the right to demand such 
wages as he may think 
wages are fixed for him. He has not the privi- 
lege of expending his earnings as he pleases; this 


és done for him by regulation. And i make the 


his services worth: his 


| declaration that the compensation he is forced to 


labor for is not near equivalent to what a slave 


in Louisiana received under the slave system, 


| which these wise humanitarians, Banks and the 


President, wish to supplant by their system of 
free labor. God save the mark. Mr. Speaker, 
by such a change as this you do not abolish sla- 
very, but vou rob it of all its humanizing and 
redeeming characteristics. By destroying all 
interest of the master in the preservation of the 
health of the slave, you diminish his care and 
kindness and indulgence to him. The watchful 
care of the intelligent and interested master over 
the young is lost, and they are left to grow up 
uncared for except by the negro father and 
mother, whose ignorance and indifference to the 
welfare of their oifspring are matters of common 
notoriety. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not touch this subject in 
its connection with politicaleconomy. I willnot 
argue that African slave labor is the most profit- 
able labor for the land-owner. I would never 
propose that African slavery should be intro- 
duced where it does notexist.- | would leave all 


people in all States free to have it or abolish ity.) 


las a regard to their own Interests may prompt 


them. [will not assert that African slavery is 
best for the white man. I may bein doubt asto 
that. But this | do say, in view of an experience 


| and observation of a lifetime, and in spite of the 


horror excited in the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Tuayer] by the declaration of the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Fernanno Woop, } 





| that the condition of* slavery existing in my State 


and the other slave States 1s the best condition in 
which the African has ever been placed on the 
continent of America; I mean the best for the 
negro as it regards his physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual wants. 

Mr. Speaker, | will conclude what I have to 


| say with the assertion that | believe that the only 
| way to preserve this Union is to stand by the 
| Constitution as our fathers made it; not to change 


it; to preserve its great safeguards of liberty from 
destruction or violation; to return to the original 


| policy of this Government, indorsed by the Presi- 


dent and his Cabinet, by Douglas and Crittenden; 
'the policy of conciliation and coercion which 
has received the name of border State policy— 
| the policy of conciliation and coercion going hand 
in hand. | was always for it—l am for it now. 


While | would put down the military power of 
| the South by force of arms | would ‘still carry 
|} In my right hand gentle peace ;”’ I would hold it 
| out to them; | would persuade them by every in- 
reedmen’s Village, around Arlington, atthe pub- |} ducement | could offer them as erring men and | 
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[United States. Why do you not do that? You 
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brothers to abandon their bloody rebellion. I 


wi not denounce them as devils I would not 


say that 1 will exterminate you if you do not }~ 
mit, ar 1 strip you of all you have if you doa; but 
| would say, **Come back, and I| will forgive 
vo s freely as the Son of man ever forgave re- 


pentants hers 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, madness and 
despair rave, and | shall consume none of the 
brief time allotted me by following the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Manzory,] who bas 
just taken his seat. Nordo IT avail myself of the 
floor in the hope that I can say anything which 
will change the mind of the House on the ques- 
tion now before it; but, sir, the privilege is not 


’ t 
I 


often given to men to perform 


»act the tofla 
ence of which will be felt beneficently by the 
poor, the oppressed, the tenerant, and the ce 
graded of all lands, and which will eodure until 
terminated by the wreck of matter and the crush 


of worlds. And L rise that | may thus publicly 


thank God and the good people by whose sut 
frages Lam here to-day for the golden Opportu- 
nity afforded me of doing such an act, 

When the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution shall have been adopted and approved by 
the Legislatures, as | hope it willbe, that instru- 
ment will be perfect as the 


conceive, 


renius of man ean 
Experience, as the ages roll away, 
may, it is true, Suggest it provements, but my 
We were a sie d 


wiser 


poorim iwination pore sents bone, 
this m whether we are 
framers of our Government. 


roing than the 
I utter no word, | 
think no thought of disparagement of those great 
men. ‘They were good men and were wise tn 
their day and feneration, but all wisdom did not 
die with them, and we are ¢ Xpiating in blood and 
agony and death and bereavement one of their er- 
rors—the compromise they made with 
wrong in providing forthe toleration and perpet 


uUliWISse 


uation of human slavery. ‘The Convention which 
framed the Constitution unwisely compromised 
with wrong, and the bill before the House pro- 
poses to subinit their work to the people through 
the States for revisal in this particular. It was 
not unknown to many of them that evil must re- 
sult from theiraction. They knew and said while 
in the Convention that night and wrong were in 
eternal conflict, and that the avenging God was 
ever on the side of right. 

In proof of this | turn not to the remarks of 
men from New England, not to thos 


old Pennsylvania, but of 


from dear 
who represented 
Virginia in that august assemblage. hold in 
my hand the third 


those 


volume of Ehlot’s Debates of 
the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States, and | quote from Mr. George 
Mason,of Virginia, when speaking, June 15, 175%, 
ov the first clause of the ninth section of article one 


of the Constitution: 


* Mr. Chairman,” said he, “this is a fatal section, which 
has created more danger Uian any other. ‘The first clause 
allows the importation of slaves for twenty years. Under 
the royal Government this evil Was looked upon as a great 
oppression, and many atlempts were made lo prevent it; 


but the interest of the African merchants preveuted its 
prohibition, No sooner did the Kevolution take place than 
it was thought ot. It was one of the great causes of our 
separation trom Great Britain. its exclusion has been a 
principal object of this State, and most of the States in the 
‘he augmentation of slaves weakens the Suites, 
and such a trade is diabolical in itself and disgracetul to 
mankind; yetby this Constitution itis continued for twen 
ty vears. Asmuchas I value a union of all the States, | 
would not admit the southern States into the Union uniess 
they agree to the discontinuance of this disgracetui trade, 
because it would bring weakness and not strength to the 
Union. ‘This detestable kind of commerce’’— 


Union. 


As he proceeded he spoke of ‘this detestable 
kind of commerce,’’ and said ** [have ever looked 
upon this as a most disgraceful thing to America. 
Il cannot express my detestation of it.”’ 

Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, in the discussion of 
the same day, as I find on the very next page, 
“ warmly enlarged on the impolicy, iniquity, and 
disgrace fulness of this wicked traffic. He thought 
the reasons urged by gentlemen in defense of it 
were inconclusive and ill-founded. It was one 
cause of the complaints against British tyranny 
that this trade was permitted. The Revolution had 
put a period to it; but now it was to be revived. 
He thought nothing could justify it.”’ 

Thus all the wise and vood men of that period 


denounced the system of unpaid labor and prop 
erty in human beings as wicked, infamously 


4 


wicked, and the trade in men, women, and chil- 
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) } ‘ i »> Vote on t $s measure, The 
' i Stat re probably notaware of 
! yareint U; ‘They be lieve 
to be out of the | ion, and if they 
V 4 ve i Live rei man from Ken 
dort that they hav a right to be repre- 
| here wi it Richmond, | doubt not 
tiie’ y would imave Lived i re entatives here to 
‘ ) ruil j Ol ue on fin the 
| R I enlatly nol here 
W ‘ welled th iirom 3 Llouse or the Senat 
t; ive | ( mn Lulion be amended uy ¢ 
fau ‘ their vote ere will be no ground for a 
i ‘ i be tlie idgmen ,lo say 
Lit lefauitis the. iloi ther voluntary 
nu i mir, he who aoe not sustain this resoiu- 
tio i ‘ t to e teaching ol the fathers of 
oul nd did ly istain it Ll would be es- 
uliy ta i | ms of the vreat Stat 
hich | v norin partto represent. Inthe 
cout 1 pursue | am guided by the wise counsels 
of benjamin brankiin indthe men of Pennsylvania 
whi v } i ried that Stat through the 
revolu mary war, and gave form and spirit to 
ee oan jtution W ie yet the revolullon- 
ary war wa | hoe more than three years 
i ” ir natiotr mndep dence Was ac knowl- 
aeved ‘ ] ol \I 4 B in view ot the 
they then had ** every prospect of being 
ivered bi hthralldom, they **extin- 
ved and forever abolished lavery in Penn- 
vival ime will n mit me to read the 
oO pream al a rf 4 ristian il nan 
s but - will band it to the reporter thatut 
may ea part of my remarks in the Globe 
it pamat that of the gospel, and its grand 
t seem to have been plucked from John 
i *s no L essay 
Prem lve toun act r thi ) tion of iveryin Pennsy 
mia 
\\ i Wa ! { htionto 
i the ns and y ol Great Britain were exerted 
eu win \ uy hey ietv of dan 
toy h we i\ pexpo ind how miraculously 
our Wants in many i ies have becn supplied and our 
| mice Wrought li venho and liuman fortitude 
b I \ jual to the coufliet, we are unavoidably 
i Aseriou id gratetu list t manifold blessings 
which we ha wane ervedly 1 ived from tt hand of 
ihat Being trom w moevery good and pertect gilt cometh 
banal dwith th hdcas we conceive that itis ourduty, 
' \ et in our power, to extend a portion 
it freedom to Which hath been extended to us 
nd 1 user (x 1th ta ‘ thralldom to which we our 
eel were t ically deomed, and trom which we have 
now every p peel beige delivered It isnot for us to 
nau Why, in the ttlon of mankind, the inhabitants 
f the several | a earth Were distinguished by a 
difference in teature o1 mplexion. Itis sufficient to know 
that all are the work of an Almighty hand We find inthe 
tribution of the hioman species that the most fertile, as 
well as the m i , parts of the earth are inhabited by 
meet fecomplexior different from ours and trom each 
other, trom whenee we may reasouably, as well as reli 
piu i rt ti ' ed them in thetr various situ 
atic hath extended equally His care and protection to 


sll, and that it becometh notus to counteract His mercies. 


We estecm ita peculial esing granted to us that we are 


enabled this day to add one more step to universal civili 
zation, by removing, as much as possible, the sorrows of 
those Who have lived in undeserved bondage, and from 
which, by the assumed authority of the kings of Great Brit 
sin, nO eflectual legal reliet could be obtained Weaned 


by a tong course of experience trom those narrow preju 
ices @ul partialities we had imbibed, we tid our hearts 
enlarged with Kindness and benevolence toward men ot 
all conditions and nations, and we conceive ourselves at 
this particular period extraordinarily called upon, by the 
blessings Which we have reevived, to manifest the sincer 
ity of our profession and to give a substantial proof of our 
gratitude 

Sec. 2. And whereas the condition of those persons who 
have heretotore been denominated negro and mulatto slaves 
bas been attended with circumstances Which not only de 
prive them of the common blessings that they were by 
nature eulitied to, but has cast them into the deepest af 
flictions, by an unnatural separation and sale of husband 
and wife from each other and from their children—an in 
jury the greatness of which can only be conceived by sup- 
posing that we were in the same unhappy case—in jus 
tice, therefore, to persons so unhappily circumstanced, 
and who, having no prospect before them whereon the y 
may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no reason 

able inducement to render their service to socie yy which 
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ise might, and alsoin gratetul commemoration 


t \ W ed | th 
! 
\ iN | mulattoes as 
4 i inott 

r ives, and 
V cl lr if sequence 
ryvoft rimother in the case of all children 
t Vithin t State trom and after the passing of this 
said, shall b d hereby is, utterly taken 

iW ex f hed, and torever abolished. 
Scarcely had the Congress of the United States 
assemb] d, whet , a8 tii presidentof an abolition 
iety, Benjamin Franklin was admitted to the 


bar of the House of Representatives, that, bowing 
under the weight of honors and more than four- 
ore years, he might present the petition of the 
people of Pennsylvania praying Congress to fol- 
ign example of that State and abolish 
ivery. It was on the ]2th of February, 1789. 
[le drew the petition, which grateful thousands 
ronged to sign. And, as truth is immortal, let 
words, and now, when we can 


1 
id in doing’ it ec nstilutionaly, 


low the ber 


isten to ho 


vrant, so far as in 


is lies the power, their prayer, by submitting the 
proposed ame ndment to the people, It reads as 
it Ww 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


mates: 
rom a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the 
portion, and is still the birthright, of all men, and influenced 
by the strong ties of humanity and the principles of their 
i itution, yvour memorialists conceive themselves bound 
t i tihtable endeavors to loosen the bands of sia 
very and promote a general enj yinent of the blessings of 


freedom 
‘Under these impressions they earnestly entreat your 
serious attention to the ubject of slavery ; that you will 
pleased to countenance the restoration of liberty to those 
unhappy men who alone, in this land of freedom, are 
legraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid the gen 


eral joy of surrounding treedom, are groaning in servile sub- 
nu; that you will devise means for removing this in 

tea rom the character of the American people; 

u will promote mercy and justice toward this dis 

f d race; that you will stepto the very verge of the 


mwer vested in you tor discouraging every species of traf- 
lic in the persons of our fellow-men.” 


Let us, l repeat, heed, 


rrant that petition, 


and, so far as wemay, 
W ho shall complain that the 
Congress of loo4respondsto the prayer ofthe men 
who secured our freedom and elaborated our in- 
stitution Who shall induce us to pause in this 
creat work till millions of rebels return to loyalty 
and their soldiers lay down their arms and come 
to contest the policy of the act? Sir, they will 
probably be here before the Legislatures have all 
passed on the question. ‘The dispatch just read 
old us that Grant 1 sto the east of Ric hmond, and 
we know that Llunter’s artillery thunders to the 
west of that doomed city. I apprehend legisla- 
tion at Riehmond is notdoneec almly to-day. We 
may deliberate, but they who address the Rich- 
mond congress most probably echo the ravings 
of the gentleman from Ke ntucky. Sir, what isit 
that we propose to do? Is itan act of doubtful 
power? No. It as simply to execute the fifth 
gtticle of the Consutution of the United States, 
which provides: 


‘Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con 
stitution, Which shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
is part of this Constitution when tified hy three fourthsof 
the Le latures of the several States, or by conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifi- 

ition may be proposed by the Congress.”’ 

We propose to submit to the wisdom, patriot- 

m, and humanity of the people of the States of 
this Union an amendment in accordance with this 
article, and for that we are denounced by those 
who in the name of Democracy plead for the per- 
petuity of slavery as violating the Constitution. 
1 repeat the question of my friend and colleague, 
| A.Mvyers,|dogentlemen upon the other side 
know of finy one act done against this rebellion 
that has been done constitutionally? Have they 
any other prayer than a prayer for the success of 
the rebellion, which will, in their judgment, save 
the Constitution by perpetuating and extending 
the area of human slavery? Their love of De- 
mocracy and the Constitution finds expression in 
degrading the laboring man toa thing of sale upon 
the auction-block, in shutting out from more than 
half our territory schools and churches and civil- | 
ization in all its aspects, whether it be religion, 
science, art, or social life. 

Sir, | arraign slavery as the efficient cause of | 
eve ery national evil we have endured. It put the 
vice with which we are now contending into the | 
Constitution; it commenced a war upon the dig- | 
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nity of labor and the freedom of conseje 


thought the very day our Government wa 
ized; it inspired and gives puysical pow 
rebeluon We are crushing at such feart 
vitorous life: it 1S, aS it bas been, tt 


source of ull our natlonai woes, 

The rentieman from Ohio | Mr. Cox 
avoided the subject under discussion 
out for the right ofasylum. Sir, this sacr 
strument, the Constituuon of the United § 
provides, section two, article four, that * th, 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the p, 
leges and immunities of citizens in the seve; 
States.’’ Does he not know that for more thy 
thirty years those dear friends of his, for w hos 
instituuions he and his party plead so fery, 
have, notwithstanding this right so speci 
guarantied, denied not only the right of asylyp 
but the right of transit through their States ; 
us, who doubted the wisdom or divinity of ¢| 
tel slavery? He prates in behalf of the rig 
asvyium for a slave-dealer, a slave-trade, 
whom the civilized world brands as a pirate, | 
have not studied the Arguelles case, but jf jt | 
bad as his partisan rhetoric paints it, it is but a 
returning ofa ** poisone d chalice’’ to ** plague the 
inventor, 
continued crime, its only support despotic power, 
slavery has impaired the national regard 
the rights of the individual. It was slavery that 
denied the right of asylum to the beautiful ; | 
accomplished daughter of Samuel Hoar, of Mas 
sachusetts, and expelled that venerable scly 
jurist, and statesman from the limits of South 
Carolina, who went to argue a great cause in her 
courts. It was slavery that did notdeny the right 
of asylum to William Lloyd Garrison, but offered 
$20,000 to the man who would kidnap him and 
carry him to that State, that its humane dealers 
in the bodies and souls of men might flay him 
alive, or slowly burn him at the 
sometimes did a refractory slave, or pat him in 
a barrel with holes bored in it, that he might 
tain his consciousness while slowly Starving to 
death, as he drifted in the river to which they 
might commit him,as other poor devotees of free- 
dom had done when treated thus by them. 

It was slavery that by threats and demonstra- 
tions of violence twice banished that friend of the 
Union and of mankind, George ‘Thompson, from 
the limits of our country. And itis rather 
to prate with lips that have praised all these acts 


ale 


The offspring of robbery, its life one 


yay 


stake, as they 


re- 


of the right of asylum to a stealer of men ani 
violator of the laws of nations, which make ¢ 
slave trade piracy. Devotion to skivery 

can prompt such mad garrulity. The gentlem 
from Kentucky said that we have madethe S 
aunit. I deny the proposition, Sir, I believe 
that when the calamity of Ball’s Bluff occurred 
we were contending against a unit. I believe 
that we encountered a unit at Ball Run. bButit 
is so no longer. We have dispelled the vain 
pride of the South and broken its unity of pur- 
pose. We have conquered its contempt for the 
northern Yankee, and at no day since this rebel 
lion began were 8o many southern men coming 
into our lines to rally around the old flag as there 
are to-day. You cannot get information from 
one of our armies, be it where it may, on any day 
that does not tell you of the tensand hundreds of 
deserters that come into our lines claiming the 
protection of the Constitation and restoration to 
the privileges and blessings of citizenship. | 
speak not of black men, but of white men. You 
cannot pass through the streets of this city any 
day without meeting southern people who have 
fled from the despotism for the perpetuation of 
which the leaders of ihe Democratic party plead 
to the freedom and security of the Constituuon 
as administered by Abraham Lincoln. W: 

the people of the South a unit! We will indeed 
soon make them a unit if Grant and Sherman and 
the proudly victorious armies of freemen whe 
bear their standards go on as they are going, &! d 
the bond of Union will be gratitude to those who 
will have freed them from a fearful despotism and 
secured to them and their posterity the enlarg red 
blessings of American citizenship. 


; 


The gentleman from Kentucky also said that 
we da not use our colored soldiers to fight, but 
pet and save them at the expense of our wit ite 
| soldiers. Did we save themat Fort Pillow ‘ 
let me pause to ask whocrucified the men at Fort 


Pillew, and why was itdone? But that yourt 
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institations had taught the people of the 
ok upon men, women, and children as 
ss beings,things to be scourged as you 
scourge an unruly and dangerous animal, 
' e chapter would never have disgraced 
on history. it is not for you, the cham- 
‘slavery, to complain that the negro is not 
cod sufficiently to the dangers of war, for 
myrmidons have fled before them in many 
es, and when they have overmastered them 
wriured, burned, and crucified them under 
ie teachings of that system of which we propose 
itutionally to purge the Constitution of our 
country. Did we save the negroes at Port Hud- 
con, Fort Wagner, Olustee, and Plymouth; or did | 
vou at each of these places illustrate the morality 
of your system? Your former colleagues are the 


fer! 


© to i 


= 


fonders of slavery in arms, you are its defend- 
ers in this Hall to-day, and for the same reason; | 
, because slavery is the strength of the re- 
bellion, the power that is assailing our country, 


atis 
ha only means by which the masses of white 
men whose toil is their only wealth can be reduced 
to ignorance and want, and the only possible 
means DY which youcan hope to restore to power 
that political organization which under the name 
of Democracy sought to subvert our free institu- 


' 
tl 


What, asks the gentleman, are you going to 
do with the freed negroes? I will teli that gen- 
tiemanasecret confidentially. Above usall there | 
isa God—slave-owners have not generally known || 
the fact—who will take care of His children. I | 
will trust the freed negroes to the care of God, un- 
der our beneficent republican institutions. We | 
are told that the cries of the laborer whose hire 
has been kept back by fraud enter into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth; and if the State of Ken- || 
tucky is to-day desolated by contending armies, 
jt is because the Lord of Sabaoth is avenging the 
wrongs of His poor children, made dumb and 
voiceless by the atheistic laws of that State. It 
is the work of a just and avenging God punish- 

veven in the third and fourth generation the | 
wrongs done by your fathers and which you 

avenotrepented. And when theiron shall have 
so entered the soul of the aristocracy of the slave 
States as to make them feel in their despair that 
‘verily there is a God’’ who controls the desti- || 
nies of men and of nations, and when they will 
trust to Him, in His righteous power, the care of 
[lis children, this war will cease and peace again 
bless our nation. When we break every yoke 
and let the oppressed go free, the broad fields that 
war has desolated will again blossom as the rose 
and reward the labor of the husbandman. 

Let us protect our posterity against the pos- 
sivility of a recurrence of these fearful evils. 
Let us not becontent with crushing this rebellion. 
Let us not be content with producing all over the 
country loyalty to the flag. Let justice to all | 
men be our aim. Let us establish freedom as 
a permanent institution, and make it universal. | 

lappeal to those gentlemen on the other side | 
of the House who shrink from the abhorrent 
doctrines of the leaders of their party; to those 
of you who have read the Beatitudes and remem- | 
ver that at your mothers’ knees you lisped a | 
prayer thatGod would deal gently even with those 
wio had trespassed against you, to vote with us, 
‘nd not withhold from the intelligent people of || 
‘his country the right to pass upon this question || 
so fraught with blessed or fearful consequences. | 
Wedo not make the amendment. We cannot 
make it, We can but initiate it. Gentlemen, || 
you who profess to have such abiding confi- 
dence in the people, will you let them have an 
‘portunity tasay whetherthe Constitution shall || 
ve consututionally amended? In their name, in | 
‘ve name of Demoeracy,in the name of Humanity, 
in the name of Christianity, | pray you for once || 
‘0 make good your professions and confide in the || 
tople sufficiently to permit them to say yea or 
‘ay on the question whether they will peace- 
vly and constitutionally extinguish the scourge 


and disgrace of our common country, human 
Siavery 


Y 
} 





_ Mr. EDGERTON. Mr. Speaker, having on || 
we question of its second reading voted for the | 
“Jection of the joint resolution now before the 
fLouse, and intending to vote againstit when put || 
“pon 1t8 passage, I desire to state some of the 
‘casons that influence my vote. 

80 far as the anti-slavery sentiment which || 
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now exists in the United States is based in sin- 


| States who have had their birth and education | and diffuse 


| of each slaveholding State that can rightfully || pe ople. 


| der State laws; but it Jeftit where it found it, sub- 
ject to those laws. 


2985 


cere moral and political convictions, free from the || to the time of the attempt at its dissolu It 
taintof passion and fanaticism, | sympathize with is enough to say, what we all know, t! 

and respect it,and | find fault with no man for |) tory demonstrated that a Republic of F 
opinions intelligently and honestly entertained. || S , part slave and part free, could ¢ 4 


A large majority of the people of the United | prosper, and become great among the ne 
unexampled freedom and hay 

1 Left cto its peaceful, healthtul 
set ' he . E tes . . ttecdt i mre 
action, the Federal system, comm! ted to our care 


eby our fathers, did not dishonor their wisdom or 


in non-slaveholding States, whether American or 
foreign, are notin favorof negroslavery. ‘They 
regard it as anevil to be deprecated, not as a good 
to be fostered and perpetuated; and when we look || fiatriotism. 

back upon the history of our country from th: It is undoubtedly trueas a fact of history that 
organization of the Union untul now, and see |) the Union could nothave continued, nor the Con- 
how much the question of slavery has had to do |) stitution as it now is have been adopted, if the 
with the political agitations and sectional and par- || northern States had insisted upon the prohibition 
tisan animosity that have culminated in disunion || of slavery in the Constitution, or in providing for 
and civil war, few candid men can hesitate to be- || power in the Federal Government to control or 
lieve that it would have been far better if negro || abolish it. It was a local State institution, anal- 
slavery had never existed onthiscontinent. Say || ogous in its legal features to the domestic rela- 
what we can inits favor, itsexistence and history || tion of parent and child, guardian and ward, 
afford no bright pages in the annals of our coun- || master and servant, one of the class which, by 
try. For one, sir, | would rejoice to know that || the theory of the Union, was reserved from the 
by the free, peaceful, constitutional action of the || control of the Federal Government; and to have 
people of the slaveholding States, manifested || conceded the right of the Federal Government to 
through their own constitutions and laws, slavery || control it would have been to concede a princi- 
had ceased to exist in all those States, and thatthe || ple of Federal intervention with the internal pol- 
word slave could never again be truly applied to || ity of the States that would have been fatal to the 
a human being within all the broad territory of || peace and permanence of the Union. By the 
the Federal Union; but Ll will not permit my || confederation of July 9, 1778, each State retained 
Opinions against slavery to lead me into hatred || its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
of slaveholders, nor into a lawless zeal to violate || every power, jurisdiction, and right notexpressly 
rights conceded to them by the Constitution of 

my country; and,in my judgment, so long as the 


delegated to the United States; and if not in sim- 
tlar language, the Federal Constitution in its tenth 

Federal Union exists there ts notand should not 

be any political power short of the free consent 


amot ts peonle. 


amendment contains, in spirit and substance, the 
same reservation of rights to the States or their 
From the beginning of the Government 
until the commencement of civil war for its de- 
struction it was the received Interpretation of the 
| Constitution of the United States by all political 
formed. It was a subject considered and earnestly || parties having any claims to numbers or respect- 
discussed in the Convention that framed the Con- |, ability that the right tocontrol or abolish slavery 
stitution, and the southern States, most largely 
holding slaves, were very sensitive and jealousas 
to any interference by the Federal Government 
with the question of slavery in the States. The 
Federal Constitution, therefore, accepted and rec- 
ognized slavery as a fact and a legal relation un- 


abolish slavery in the United States. 
Negro slavery existed in all the States of the 
Union but one when the Federal Constitution was 


in the States was not inthe Federal Government, 
and it was because of this absence of power in 
that Government, and of its supposed obligation 
to protect slavery, that a small party of the zeal- 
ots of anti-slavery pronounced the Constitution 
itself to be ‘fa covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell.’’ It was for that cause they 
hated itand cursed it, and worked for its destrue 
tion by poisoning the mind of the people with 
their traitorous heresies. 

In so far as the present Administration and 
its party are concerned, l presume they will not 
deny, in reference to this question of State con- 


It neither in terms nor by 
implication assumed any control over the subject, 
except in three particulars: 

1. It recognized and guarantied the right of the 
States to import slaves until 1808. 

2. Itprovided that in the basis of representation 
and direct taxation in the Federal Government 
five slaves should count as three free persons. of the fourth resolution of the Chicago conven- 

3. It provided, in substance if not in words, || tion of May, 1860, in these words: 
for the surrender to the owner or master, of any ‘That the 
slave escaping froma State, where held asaslave 
under the laws thereof, into another State. 

It is indisputable, therefore, that the Federal 
Constitution went into operation in 1789 as the 
bond of union and the supreme law for all na-+ 
tional purposes expressed in that Constitution of 
free and slaveholding States, and that there was 
nothing in the Constitution to abrogate or im- 
pair the right of a slave-owner to the person and 
service of his slave in a slaveholding State any 
more than there was in it anything to impair the 
right of afather to the person and services of his 
minor child in any non-slaveholding State, 


trol over the institution of slavery, the authority 


maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judginent exclusively, is essential to that balances 

; on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depend.” 


of power 


Again, on the 11th of Febru Wy, 1861, pending 
the efforts at compromise in Congress and in th 
peace conference consequent upon the threatened 
dissolution of the Union, the House of Represent- 
atives in the Thirty-Sixth Congress by a vote of 
116 ayes to 4 noes adopted this resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That neither the Federal Government nor the 
people nor governments of the non-slavehoiding & 
have a purpose or a eonstitutional right to Jegistlar 


Under the peaceful protection and fostering care or interfere with slavery in any of the States of the Unio ’ 
of this Constitution, which, in the language of its On the same day this resolution was am: { 
framers, was ** the result of a spirit of amity and and passe d by a unanimous vote of one | d 


of that mutual deference and concession which 
the peculiarity of our political situation rendered 
indispensable,’’ States that were slave States when 
the Constitution was adopted became of theirown 
volition, by their own legislation, and in their 
own time and way, without interference, let, or 
hinderance from the Federal Government, free 
States. Other original States of the Union con- 
tinued to hold their slaves. Territory was ac- 
quired and organized as slaveholding territory. 
New States, formed from national territory ac- 
quired by cession from the original States or by 
purchase or annexation, as in the case of Texas, 
were admitted into the Union, some as slavehold- 
ing, others as non-slaveholding States; and onthe 


and sixty-one members, so as to read ast 


Resolved, That neither Congress nor the p 


governments of the non-slaveholding States lay 
to legislate upon or interfere with slavery in a the 
slaveholding States of the Union.” 

ut again, on the 4th of March, 1861, President 
Lincoln, under the obligations of his official oath, 
and under circumstances, ifever, demanding truth 
and patriotism, reaffirmed the fourth resolution 
of the Chicago convention, and declared it 
his law, accompanying it with this declarat 


“Apprehension seems 
southern States that by the ace 


to exist among the people ot t 
ssion of a Repul \ 
ministration their property and peace and personal ‘ 
are to be endanger d. ‘Lhere has never been an f 
able cause for suchapprehension. Indeed, the 


20th day of December, 1860, when South Caro- || evidence to the contrary has all the while ex i i 
lina passed an ordinance of secession from the || been open to thetrinspection. it is fonnd in nea 

Yeder J 4 > Sie are inane Geinte ¢ ‘ published speeehes of him who now addresses you i 
Federal Union, of the thirty three States of the but quote trom One ot those speeches when | de« that 
Union fifteen were slaveholding States. ‘| have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter vith 


It is needless to comment on the growth and || the institution of slavery in the States where i ex i 








cee 


cei she WB «4 


pelieve T have no lawful right to do so, and | have no in 
elinatior ao? j 4 pminated and elected me 
ai ’ i | ledge { rs bia ix and 
mil j ra iat i i had never recanted them 
Anda thiis yu ed iuthe plattorim for tny ae 
ceplance, and asa law to themseive ind to me, the clear 
aod empl ! i I vr 1.7? 


Here the President read, as his law, the fourth 
resolution of the Chicago pl itform. 

It would be 
for the reas: 
of no question, 


that the author of the above dee 


Jaration is also the author of the emancipation 


proclamations of September 22, 1862, January 1, 


1863, and of the amnesty proclamation, so called, 
though itmore properly deserves the name of the 
tyrent’s and usurper’s proclamation, of Decem- 
be ra, 1863. 

Again, who would believe, sir, except because 
we knew from history and experience the power 


of fanaticism and party spirit in overthrowing | 


reason and corrupting morality, that the same 
party aod the same political le iders who on the 


10th May, 1860, adopted the fourth resolution of | 


the Chicago convention, and on I]th February, 


1861, voted for or approved the resolutions of the | 


Hiouse of Representatives just read, would, on 
the &th day of June, 164. in the face of the in- 
tellivence and publie conscience of the Ameri an 


people and of the intelligent judgment of the | 


world, have the assurance to publish to the world 
as articles of their political faith the resolutions | 
now read, namely, the third and fifth resolutions 
of the self-styled Union convention lately held in 
Baltimore, namely: 

“€ Resolved, 3. That as slavery was the cause and now 


constitutes the strength of this rebellion, and it must be 
always and everywhere hostile to the principles of repub 


lican government, justice and the national safety demand | 


its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the Re- 
public; and that while we uphold and maintain the acts 
and proclamations by which the Government in its own 
defense has aimed a death-blow at this gigantic evil, we 
are in favor furthermore of such an amendment to the 
Constitution, to be made by the people in contormity to its 
provisions, as shall terminate aud forever prohibit the ex- 
istence of slavery within the limits or jurisdiction of the 
United States.’ 9 . . , . : . 

** Resolved, 5. That we approve and applaud the practi 
eal wisdom, the unselfish patriotism, and the unswerving 


fidelity to the Constitution and the principles of American | 


liberty with which Abfibam Lincoln has discharged, under 


circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties | 


and responsibilities of the presidential office; that we 


approve and indorse, as demanded by the emergency and | 


essential to the preservation of the nation, and as within 
the provisions of the Constitution, the measures and acts 
Which he bas adopted to detend the nation against its open 
and secret foes; that we approve, especially, the procla- 


mation of emancipation and the employment as Union 


soldiers of the men heretofore heid in slavery.” 


Mr. Speaker, when American citizens, public | 


men, the leaders of a great political party, can 
thus stultify themselves and insult the truth of 
history; when they can thus prove their lack of 
all political integrity; when their ‘* candied 
tongues’’ can thus lick the feet of power and ** ap- 
plaud’’ the destroyer of constitutional liberty, we 
have indeed reached a mournful era in our history 
as a nation,and there is cause for the hope of the 
patriot’s heart to fail. 

In answer to the wild ravings against slavery, 
and the revolutionary measures attempted in re- 
gard to it by the Administration and its party, I 
think I may safely appeal from the present testi- 
mony of that party, now thoroughly lost to rea- 


son, and infidel to its own plighted faith, to its | 


testimony at Chicago and in Congress, which I 
have quoted, when under the name of the Repub- 
lican party it was comparatively clothed and in 
its right mind. 

I will assume, sir, for charity’s sake, that the 


resolution of the Chicago convention, and the || 
declarations of Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural, and the | 


resolutions of February 11, 1861, honestly ex- || was of wisdom in this action of Congress came 


pressed the opinions and purposes declared in 
them. We thus find the party now in power 
then affirming and committed to two cardinal 
principles: 

1. Absence of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the non-slaveholding States to legis- 


late upon or interfere with slavery in the slave- | 


holding States. 

2. The right of the State governments to con- 
trol their own domestic institutions, including 
slavery, and that the maintenance of this right 


** is essential to that balance of power on which | 


the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric [meaning of course the whole system of 
Federal and State g 


incredible, Mr. Speaker, ¢ xcept 
mthatit isa factof history admitting, 
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proposition of the Republican party of 1860 and || gislute upon and control slavery should not, wins 


IXSL of course involvedus its lozical consequence || in the Federal Government nor be take: 
5S i 


the further proposition that to take from any Stat 
‘*the right to order and control its own domestic 


institutions according to its own judgment ex- | 


clusively > would be to de stroy that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of 
the Union depend. In other words, when the 
richt of State self-government as to its domestic 
affairs is taken away, the Union ceases to be 
perfectand will not endure. 

We have no better proof of this fundamental 
truth than the present condition of our country. 
Disunion and civil war attest the danger of dis- 
turbing the balance of power in our Federal sys- 
tem, Out of their own mouths and by theirown 
professed principles are the party in power con- 
victed and condemned. 

Thus stood the case as to Federal power over 
slavery when civil war was commenced. 

We all know that one and the chief cause of 
that war, so far as the southern States were con- 
cerned, was jealousy in those States of the growing 
and overshadowing political power of the north- 
ern States, and fear that that power, in the hands 
of a party hostile to slavery, determined in some 
way to abolish it, and pledged to exclude it from 
all the ‘Territories of the United States, would soon 


be exercised to reach and abolish it inthe States,” 


by amendments of the Federal Constitution, or 
some other exercise of political power by the free 
States. The people of the southern States, after 
the election of November, 1860, felt that the power 
of the Federal Government had substantially 
passed into the hands of an aggressive anti- 
slavery or abolition party, and that in so far as 
their own peculiar domestic institutions were con- 
cerned the southern States were no longer able to 


| protect them within the Union, and had therefore 


ceased to be equal States in that Union. Whether 
well founded or not, we know that this belief, 


| this jealousy and feer prevailed in and excited 
| the southern States to war against the Federal 


Government. 
The closing- weeks of the Thirty-Sixth Con- 


gress will ever be memorable in the history of || 


this country for the struggle between the rad- 
ical or revolutionary and the conservative and 


constitutional elements of which that Congress | 


was composed. During the same period asimilar 


| struggle between the friends of the Union and its 


enemies was going on in the peace conference 
held in this city. On the one side, both in Con- 
gress and in the conference, were the desire and 
effort to avoid the impending peril of civil war, and 


| to restore the Union and its harmony by concilia- 


tion and compromise. On the other side was the 
evident determination to yield no point of the anti- 
slavery policy which had carried the Republican 
party into power, butto press that policy evento 
the extremity of the shedding of blood. The only 
substantial result of the effort to meet the southern 
States in a spirit of conciliation, and to settle the 
question of slavery so as to allay their fears as to 
further interference with it within the States by 
the Federal Government or the free States, was 
the joint resolution of Congress, approved March 


| 2. 1861, providing for the submission to a vote of 
|| the State Legislatures ofan amendment to the Con- 


stitution, in these words: 


“ Noamendmentshall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or 
interfere within any State with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 
by the laws of said State.”’ 

This resolution passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 133 against 65, and the 
Senate by a vote of 24 against 12. What there 


too late. Whether because the southern people 


| saw in the negative vote of the radical Repub- 
| licans in Congress upon this resolution the evi- 


dence of a determination still to agitate the slavery 
question and to continue anti-slavery aggression, 


| and therefore did not consider it as offering any 
| security to them, or whether because they were 


determined that the Union should be broken at 
all hazards, it is certain that the joint resolution 
of Congress failed to stop the progress of dis- 
union or to stay the coming of war. [| refer to the 
resolution now as additional evidence to what I] 


|| have already cited of the opinion of a large ma- 
j || jority of the people, as expressed through their 
government] depend.’’ This || representatives at that time, that the right to le- | 


oa 
————————— 


| name!’? was the last exclamation of Madam Ro- 
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State governments. The resolution its: If, in 
expressed no more than what was the gs; 
not the letter, of the Constitution as it now 
and the southern people so understood it, ay 
not therefore accept it as any substantia 
sion by the non-slaveholding States. 

The assertion of power or right in a majority 
of the States, either through the legislation of : 
Federal Government or through amendmen: 
the Constitution, to interfere with or contro] 1 
domestic institutions of a State, such, for exam. 
ple, as slavery, essentially repudiates the pring). 
ple upon which the Union was formed, nam, ly 
the political equality of the States. Such a ric, 
or power conceded places the minority of States 
at the mercy of the majority. A Federal Stat, 
to which the Constitution affords no guarantee th»: 
its domestic institutions shall not be changed \y 
other States nor by the Federal Government, loses 
the very essence of its freedom, independence, 
and sovereignty. 

The arguments against the proposed joint res. 
olution arise, first, from the character of the prop. 
osition itself; and, secondly, from the time and 
circumstances or the condition of public affairs 
in which it is presented. 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to consider jy 
detail all the objectionable features which this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution presents, | 
am, sir, ata loss for words wherein to express 
my sense of its true character. It assumes the 
name and form of liberty and the functions and 
power of free government to perpetrate and cover 
up a great public wrong. Itis not the only j) 
stance in history of an attempt to prostitute |i! 


i cor 


lib 
erty to unholy purpose and malignant passions 
‘© O liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
land—herselfa true lover of liberty—as she stood 
upon the scaffold, amid the demoniac yells of a 
Parisian mob, the zealots of ** liberty, equality, 
fraternity.”’ 

I shall notice in general terms some of the car- 
dinal objections to the joint resolution: 

1. It proposes a revolutionary chanze in th: 


| Government. Itseeks todraw within the author- 


ity of the Federal Constitution and the Federal 
Congress a question of local or internal policy 
belonging exclusively to the slaveholding States, 


| and is in conflict with the principles on which th: 


Union was originally formed, and with the whole 


| theory and spirit of the Constitution as to th 


rights of the States. It means that three fourtls 
of the States may dictate to the other one fourth 
what shall be their domestic institutions, and how 
they shall govern their internal affairs, and that 
even the right to govern as to such affairs may be 
taken away. It means that three fourths of the 
States may at pleasure, by a constitutional 
amendment, appropriate without compensation 
or confiscate the property of the other one fourth 
In its present form the resolution is aimed 
slavery; but it might, with equal propricty, | 
aimed at any other local law or institution of a 
State. It might as well propose that freedom ot 
religious opinion should be abolished, and one 
form of religious worship only prevail in all the 
States; or that marriage should not take place ex- 
cept between certain classes and at certain agesand 
otherwise define marital rights, or be extended ' 
regulate the relations of parent and child, or ‘he 
canons of property, or the elective franchise. The 
principle of the proposed amendment Is the prin- 
ciple of consolidation, and cannot be drawn 10 
precedent without a final subversion of our con- 
stitutional Government. It is absurd to call & 
Federal Union wherein such a principle of con 
solidation has been introduced into its funda- 
mental law a Union of free and equal States. The 
minority would be ever the subjects, not the co- 
equals, of the majority of the States. 

2. The amendment proposes to change the con- 
stitutional basis of representation and taxatio! 
By the Constitution as it is five slaves count @s 


three free persons only in the apportionment 


Federal Representatives and direct taxes. T!\ 
effect of the amendment, therefore, will be to I! 
crease southern representation, based upon = 
negro population, to the extent of two fifths «| 
least of that population; and no man who knows 
the motives and policy of the party 1” power 


questions but that their object in part, by the 
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nosed amendment, is to make the negro pop- 


re not merely a passive but an active basis 

rest ntation in the Federal Government. 
Prat, the negro a citizen of the United States; 
_-eondiy, the negro a free citizen of the United 
<iates, protected everywhere, in defiance of ex- 
< y State constitutions and laws, as such citi- 


,. and thirdly, the negro a voting citizen of the 
United States, are all propesitions logically in- 
ved in the proposed amendment. The same 
evolutionary power which enfranchises negroes 


V 

’ v pr sidential edicts ofemancipation, or by con- 
"ational amendments, carried, as this would 
o. in the southern States, if it receives the two- 
thirds vote of this Congress, so as to be submit- 


ted to the State Legislatures, by fraudulent elec- | 


sons and by duress of arms, would soon admit 
n- croes tO the elective franchise in all the States, 
and negro representatives in Congress would 
eneak the voice of southern if not of the northern 
States. This is the designed effect of the pro- 


nosed amendment in its change of the constitu- 
tional basis of representation, 

In its operation upon the basis of taxation in 
the southern States, the effect of the proposed 


amendment would be to increase their quota of | 


direct taxation while it diminished their wealth 
andability of payment: first, in the direct loss of the 
yuiue,t qual perhaps to $2,000,000,000, ofall slave 
property, by the act of abolifion without com- 
neysation; second, in the diminished value of all 
southern agricultural Jands, consequent upon the 
destruction of the organized system of labor that 
has made them productive and valuable; third, 
in the diminution, resulting from the same cause, 
of the products of all farm or plantation property. 
Whatever might be the remote and ultimate ef- 
fects of aboliuon upon the wealth of the southern 
States, no mancan doubt that its immediate effect 
woyld be to immensely reduce their aggregate 
wealth and to overburden with taxation and im- 
poverish the present owners of property in those 
putes. 

3. The effect of this amendment would be to 
turn loose at once, without preparation or educa- 
tion for freedom, without property or the means 
whereby to live, and without the guidance, re- 
straint, and protection of the superior intelligence 
and forethought of their masters or owners, the 
whole slave population of the southern States, 
numbering from three and a half to four million 
persons. A change so sudden and so radical in 
the industrial and social system of States, and 
especially in the condition of such a class of per- 
sons as the negro pepulation of the southern 
States, is without precedent or justification in his- 
tory; and we have no warrant for believing that it 


would bea benign and healthful change. On the | 


contrary, we have the testimony of one who, al- 
though an instrument, and an active instrument, 


in bringing about this great social revolution, has | 
declared—but in this as in many other instances | 


proved false to his own opinions—-that ** gradual, 
not sudden emancipation is better for all.’? All 
who know anything of the negro character know 
this to be true. Sudden freedom to the negro, 


without the capacity to appreciate and improve | 
it, has proved nota blessing buta curse. On this | 


point let tens of thousands of homeless, diseased, 
demoralized, starving, naked, helpless ‘‘ contra- 
bands’’ bear testimony. 

4. This proposed amendment is designed to be 
the coadjutor and crowning effort of that stupen- 
dous system of confiscation or legalized plunder 
by which the party in power propose to restore 
the Union. They have already gone as far as 
they could do by acts of legislation and execu- 
uve edicts of emancipation to seize and appro- 
priate the property and free the slaves of those in 
arms against the Federal Government and to 
partition the southern lands among negroes, and 
iow the final act of confiscation in the shape of 
this amendment is proposed to operate upon 
friend and foe, Union man and rebel alike, in the 
‘Ppropriation to public use without compensa- 
gee of the entire slave property of the United 
wultes, 

We have hitherto considered it a fundamental 
Principle of civil polity, as it is a provision of our 
onetitution, that private property cannot be 

‘Ken for public use without just compensation. 

his proposed amendment ignores and tramples 
Upon that principle. If the public good really 


should surrender their slave property, is there 
any principle of constitutional freedom or of pub- 
lic justice that justifies the demand for that sur- 
render without making adequate compensation ? 
None, sir; and it is the plunder of despotism, not 
jusuce nor constitutional liberty, to take the prop- 
erty without making the compensation. ‘There 
was atime, sir, When the President of the United 
States, now in office, and many of his friends in 
the Thirty-Seventh Congress, thought that slaves 
were property, and thatifthey were emancipated 
for the public good the United States should co- 
operate and help to pay forthem. IL refer for evi- 
dence on this point to the various messages and res- 
olutionscomprising his compensated emancipation 
scheme sent to the Thirty-Seventh Congress by 
President Lincoln, and to the action of that Con- 
| gress on the subject. In this, as in most other 
|| cases, the Presidentand his party have been false 
to their professions. What they once thought 
should not be taken without being paid for he, 
by his emancipation proclamation, and they by 
their proposed amendment to the Constitution— 
which he no doubt will approve if it passes this 
Congress—propose to take by the strong hand of 
a despotic Majority without payment or compen- 
}} Sation. 

| Again: if the proposed amendment be based 
upon the idea of punishment to slaveholders for 
their rebellion, then is it evidence of an attempt 
to punish a whole class for the crime of a part, 
the innocent for the guilty. If the slaveholders 
of South Carolina, for example, have rebelled and 
forfeited their slaves to the vengeance or justice 
of the law, they, and they alone, should be pun- 
ished according to the law; but, sir, should the 
slaveholders of Kentucky, who have not rebelled 
| nor forfeited any constitutional right, be swept 
| into the same great revenge which it is proposed 
| to visit upon the slaveholders of South Carolina? 

** Slavery has committed the unpardonable sin 
and it must die’’ is a declaration, in substance if 
not in words, uttered in this Hall. It is the shib- 
boleth of the party in power, the key-note of their 
policy; and in the consummation of their purposes 
they ruthlessly trample upon constitutions, laws, 
instincts of race, the love of kindred, and even 
the common feelings of humanity. What mat- 
ters it, sir, to the zealots of the anti-slavery idea 
thata white man of the South, his wife, his chil- 
dren, born perhaps to affluence and educated in all 
the refinements of social life, should be driven 
from their inheritance and become homeless, 
houseless wanderers, and even mendicants, be- 
| fore their own slaves, so long as the negro, with- 
; out intelligence, without education, without ca- 
| pacity for self-government, can be installed as 
| owner of the soil from which his master and pro- 
tector has been driven, and become a political in- 
strument whereby the party now controlling the 
Federal Government can perpetuate their hold on 
public power? What matters it that our land is 
drenched in blood, our people demoralized, op- 
pressed, impoverished, and grinding taxation 
makes the labor of our once thrifty husbandmen 
| a struggle only forthe means whereby to live, and 
drives forth to the labor of the fields, like the 
slave women of the South or the serfs of Euro- 
pean despotism, our white women and children, 
| so long as slaveholders and ‘‘ slavemongers’’ are 
crushed, and negroes are free, owners of southern 
| soil, voters at elections, statesmen in Congress, 
| and companions and equals at our firesides and 
in our marriage beds? This joint resoluuon is 
the legitimate fruit of that hatred toward the 
slaveholders of the South and to the Union and 
the Constitution which found expression in the 
publication known as the Helper book, and in the 
declaration of Garrison, ‘* The Constitution of 
the United States, a covenant with death and an 
agreement with bell.’? The abolition of slavery 
and the destruction and impoverishment of slave- 
holders, *‘ the ruffians, outlaws, and criminals”’ of 
the southern States, feed fat the grudge of north- 
ern abolitionists; and what matters it that the 
Union and Constitution perish in the flames if 
the fanatics of abolition can but dance around the 
holocaust of negro slavery? 

On the issue that the principles and policy of 
the abolition party now in power inevitably in- 
volved arevolutionary change in our Federal sys- 
tem; in other words, in fear that the Republican 
|| party, if not in other apparently less legitimate 
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would do it by amending the Federal Constitu- 
tion and eoer ‘ing the minority of States to accept 
the amendment, eleven of the southern States de- 
clared their independence of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and have attempted to establish that inde- 
pendence by war. 

In the midst of this war, gigantic, barbarous, 
unnatural, filling the land with sorrow, and swiftly 
leading the Republic on the road to its ruin, while 
mighty opposing armies confront each other, and 
almost every day witnesses the slaughter of hun- 


| dreds, if not thousands, of our heroic young men, 


and while the results of the war in the restoration 
of a divided Union and the preservation of the 
Constitution are yet unknown and uncertain, this 
revolutionary proposition toamend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by introducing into it the 
very principle against the establishment of which 
eleven States have seceded and appealed to arms, 
is brought forward for agitation among the peo- 
ple—brought forward, too, as I believe, when its 
advocates well know that it cannot receive the 
constitutional two-thirds vote of this Congress to 
warrant its submission to the Legislatures and 
people of the United States. 

There can, therefore, it seems to me, be no 
practical purpose to be accomplished by this at- 
tempt at constitutional amendment at this time, 
except to indicate to the world, and especially to 
the men in arms against us, that the war on our 
part is to accomplish the very purpose with 
which they charged us in the beginning, namely, 
the abolition of slavery in the United States, and 
the political and social elevation of negroes to all 
the rightsof whitemen. If this Congress desires 
to prove to the people of the southern confederacy 
that they had a cause for beginning a war for their 
independence, the proof cannot more effectually 
be made than by the passage of this resoluuon. 
It isaplain, undisguised attempt to indicate what 
the Administration and party in power intend 
shall be the result of the irrepressible conflict 
they have declared and invited even to the ex- 
tremity of civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, | have no desire to discuss the 
right or policy of slavery at this time. It may be 
asin; it may be impolitic; itmay be unprofitable. 
Arguments on both sides have been and can be 
made, and radical differences of opinion exist on 
the subject, and neither the power of a political 
majority northe power of war can determine the 
abstract right or wrong of the opposing opinions. 
I am not the apologist nor friend of slavery, but 
no abstract or theoretical opinions about slavery 
determine my vote on the question before the 
House. If so be that slavery is dead, as the 
result of civil war, as Many say, not of the 
emancipatién proclamation, which the authorof 
it has himselfaptly termed brutem fulmen, | have 
no regrets for it; no tears to shed over its grav: : 
its own advocates have done their part to slay it; 
let them reap as they have sown; I have no de- 
sire to revive or restoreit. If, however, slavery be 
wounded nigh unto death, but not slain, I for one 
will not, for the sake of giving it its death-blow, 
either swear to or admit the right to abolish it 
by executive edict, or introduce into the Con- 
stitution of my country, by way of amendment, 
a principle and a precedent that may in an evil 
hour of excited passion like the present put the 
dagger to the heart of the freedom and independ- 
ence of my own State, and make me the serf of 
a despotism. Better, sir, for our country, better 
for man, that negro slavery exist a thousand 
years than that American white men lose their 
constitutional liberty in the extinction of the 
constitutional sovereignty of the Federal States 
of this Union. Slavery is the creature of the 
States alone, not of the Federal Union; they 
made it, let them unmake it. If the States 
wherein slavery stil lives, a mangled, bleeding, 
prostrate form, see fit to give it the final blow 
that shall make it a thing of the past, let them 
do it in their own time and way. If, however, 
they see fit to nurse itintoa further brief vitality, 
let them do it; it is their ward, not yours nor 
mine 

My arguments against the joint resolution are 
in substance as already indicated: 

1. That it seeks to draw within the authority 
of the Federal Constitution and Congress 2 qu 
tion of local or internal policy, belonging exctu- 
sively to the slaveholding States, and that it is 


‘mands that the slave-owners of the South | ways of carrying out their anti-slavery policy, || therefore in conflict with the theory and spirit of 
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the Const on, and subversive of the principles 
t ft Unior a 
| ' it in its mo- 
t i 1d onest ini 
| Mn of const 
ified as an act of 
; nd as a scheme of virtual appro- 
rialion of private property without compensa- 
t , itis equ y repugnant to the prin iples of 
free { waist government 
‘ y of the resolution, offered 


3. That the tendency 
ume especially, is to strengthen the re- 

to the restoration of the Union, and to 

rr er such restoration improbable if not im- 


1. ‘That even if the proposed amendment were 
| and politic in the abstract, it should be 
brought forward ata time when it can be fairly 


and ealmly discussed, and pa 


sed upon bya full 


and fairexpression of the opinions of the — 


of allthe States; and we know that no su full 
and fair expression of opinion can be See dat 
this time, or pending this war. Phe work of re- 


modeling the Constitution, if that be necessary, 
is a work for the calm thought of times of peace, 
not tor the excited par 


‘Sthe law ire 


sions of war. It is said 
silentin the midst of arms,’’ and 
we know bya painful experience that this is too 
true, even in our own States that have been far 
removed from the theater of the war, 
the civil court 


and where 
hould be open for the free opera- 
tion of the laws in the punishment of offenders 
and forthe protection of the innocent. 

In confirmation of this stateme nt, sir, I need 
but mention that a true American patriot and 
statesman, known to us all—the peer in patriot- 
ism and statesmanship of any man upon this 
floor till lives in exile, a banished man, the 
victim of lawless oppression, because the laws 
he honored and obeyed were silent and impotent 
in the midst of arms, and he appr 
vain for justice 


aled to them in 
and prot ction, And, sir, | would 
here say, because it is due to truth to say it, that 
o Jong as that flagrant and shameless act of des- 
potism, the banishmentof Vallandigham, remains 


unrebuked and unpunished by the American peo- 
ile, they claim without truth the title of freemen, 
and ther boast of constitutional liberty is a boast 


But more is it true that laws 
States occupied and overrun by the 
opposing armies. ‘There law and reason alike 
are voiceless and powerless, and freedom of 
speech and of suffrage, the basis of all true polit- 
ical freedom,is subdued byarms. Itis mockery 
and isult to talk of submitting to the people of 
© seceded States questions of amendment to the 
Kederal Constitution when they are under the 


} i 
and nothing more, 


are silentin 


duress and subjected to all the calamities and ex- 
citements of war. 
Again, sir, | would ask, is it right, is it wise, 


Is If Magnanimous, is it In accordance with the 
principles of our Federal system, that this Con- 
gress, in the absence virtually of the Represent- 
tives Ofeleven States, parties to the Constitution, 
while the places of those States are vacant, and 
their voices not heard in our Halls—except | 
might, perhaps without exaggeration, say, in the 
thunders of their warlike array, protesting against 
our policy of aggression and usurpation—is it 
right or wise, | ask, that we,a fraction of the 
constitutional representation in Congress, should 
attempt to provide for a fundamental change in 
the Government that will overturn their social 
and industrial systems, and affect for : 
absent and protesting States? 


ill time the 
l freely say that 
justice, magnanimity, 
nor humanity in the attempt of this Congress, at 
lis time and in this way, to Innovate upon the 
Constitution, 


there ms neither wisdom, 


Let us first determine how muc h 
of the territory that once acknowledged the Con- 
utution of the United States as its supreme law 
territory, and whether or not that Consti- 
tution is to remain the supreme law of the land, 
before we attempt to amend it. Let us reconcile 
Uiose In arms arainst it to the Constitution as it 
is before we attemptto incorporate into it a pro- 
vision they have denounced, and we have no 
iyht to impose without their free consent. 
| have watched with the anxiety due to their 
importance the proceedings and legislation of this 
Congress, and noted well the spirit and purposes 
of the majority that control it. The majority 
here seem to me to be governed by the spirit of 
revolution, not of conservation. ‘They do not be- | 


in out 


THE 


succeed. 


CONGRESS 


lieve in the Constitution of the United States as 


its framers made and interpreted it. ‘They do 
not believe in the Union a the fathers mad it. 
‘| ney do not ne nose to restore that Union nor to 


retain the Constitution in its integrity. Co- 


workers with and copyvists of the revolutionists of 


secession, this Administration and this Congress 
have abandoned the old Union and Constitution 
—our surest hope and our best defense—and 


adopted the dangerous experiment of revolution 
againstrevolution. The party of secession would 
disintegrate by revolution; this Congress would 
consolidate by revolution. } 
arms would make a new nation of slaveholding 
States; the other by force of arms and by force 
of revolutionary and unconstitutional legislation 
would make anew nation, a regenerated R epublic, 
is they are pleased to style it, without slavery, 
butin truth bi ates emasculated of the manly free- 
dom that was once the pride and boast of the 
fall the United States 

It is vain, sir, for gentlemen of the majority 
here to claim that they are the friends of peace on 
the basis of the Union and Constitution as the 
existed before the war began, or to deny that they 
are the advocates and instruments of revolution. 
The records of this Congress, with daily accu- 
mulatine ob erent falsify the claim and the de- 
nial. You desire no peace,and you do not intend, 
if you can he by it, to acce pt peace until you have 
abolished slavery; di sete d if not robbed by con- 
-holders of the South of 
their rizhtful inheritance; made negroes socially 
and politically the equals of white men; and re- 
modeled the 
ical purpose 


pe ople 0 


fiscation the propert 


Your ears are deaf to appeals and 
arguments for the old Union, and you speak of 
itas a hated thing of the past. You openly scoff 
at the Constitution, and the ablest among you de- 
nounce it as *fan atrocious idea.’’ You do not 
seek the ways of peace. Your policy is subju- 
The instruments by which 
you work are the instruments of vengeance and 
despotism, not of humanity and justice and con- 
stitutional freedom. Your records show no re- 
solves or enactments for conciliation and peace 
and reunion, but for conscription, wherein you 
attempt to legalize the slavery of freemen toa mili- 
tary power that acknowledges no limit but its 
own will; confiscation by whose agency revenge, 
avarice, and fraud combine for plunde rs inordi- 
nate tay zation that borders on confiscation; pro- 
scription of your political opponents; proscrip- 


ration, notrestoration. 


The one by force of 4 


Constitution to suit your own polit- 


tion of the press, of free speech, and proscription | 


of freedom of debate, even in these Halls conse- 
crated to it by the C onstitution and by every hope 
of afreeman’sheart. You openly j jusufy wanton 
acts of executive usurpation, and violations 
hitherto unprecedented of constitutional liberty. 


While hundreds of thousands of your kindred, of 


patriots whom you have lured into war under the 
solemn pledge that it should be a war to restore 
the Union and Constitution with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired, are slaughtered by the demon of war, 
and the people groan under the burdens you have 
laid upon them, and are still exerting your skill 
in devices of taxation to increase, with eager haste 


you counsel! together and legislate for the division | 


among negroes of southern lands, on which you 
cannot and dare not set your feet. You are arro- 
gant in your present power and despise your ene- 
mies without cause. You exasperate while you 
should conciliate; you threaten where you should 
negotiate, and work for vengeance where you 
should labor for peace. You openly declare your 
purpose to treat as devils those of your kindred 
race whom you have ext xasperated to madness; 
those who have be en your fellow- -citizens, and 


who, however malignant and inhuman your pur- | 


poses concerning them, you must in the end treat 
as men and equals, if not as fellow-citizens and 
brethren. 


Mr. Speaker, the line of policy which this Ad- 


ministration and its party and the majority in this | 
Congress have adopted toward the people of the | 


southern States, and 


party of the North, is the dictate of passion and 


toward the Democratic | 


partisan spirit, and indicates more the arrogance of | 


power than of patriotic statesmanship. 


of policy will not succeed. The experience of 


That line | 


history and of human nature teaches us it will not | 


The work of this Administration and 
| Congress is the work of disunion, not of Union. 
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justice lasting as eternity. 





dune 15, 


Itwilldestroy, not buildup.  Itis fruitful of ,, 
not of cood, and mustand will be chanved- 


fully and in the methods of the Constin 
far as the northern Democracy are co 
lone as they are left free to use the m: 


the Constitwion, but for ibly if need be y 
oppressed and indignant people have no 
remedy forthe preservation of their constitnt 
rights but to rise in the majesty of their stre) 
and assert and maintain them by the strone 

of freemen. 

If we are to restore the Union with the secodpg 
States and save the Constitution, other arguments 
than war and denunciation and insult and the | 
vocation of the spirit of revenge and plunder myg 
be used. It was not in that way the Union and 
Constitution were formed, nor can they thus 
saved. In persisting in your policy, of whict 
joint resolution now before the House is but « 
expression, you are but paving the way for ¢| 
division and dishonor of your country, and for 
your own dishonor, when impartial hist ory 
sit in judgment upon the men and events of {| 
pe rilous days 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I regret 1 


this late day of the session compels an abr 


ment of discussion upon a subject of such oy 
shadowing importance, yet | cannot let the ¢ 

casion pass without briefly giving my reasons 
for voting for this constitutional amendment 


SHALL SLAVERY STILL LIVE? 


Slavery is to-day an open enemy striking at the 
heart of the Republic. It is the soul and body, 
the s spirit and motive of the rebellion. It is sia. 
very which marshals yonder rebel hosts whic! 
confront the patriot armies of Grant and Sher 
man. Itis the savage spirit of this barbarous insti- 
tution which starves the Union prisoners at Rj 
mond, which assassinates them at Fort P) 
which murders the wounded on the field of | 
and which fills up the catalogue of wrong and out- 
rage which mark the conductof the rebels during 
all this war. 

In view of all the long catalogue of wrongs 
which slavery has inflicted upon the country 
demand to- day of the Congress of the U 
States the death of African slavery. We « 
have no permanent peace while slavery lives. It 
now reels and staggers toward its last death- 
struggle. Let usstrike the monster this last decis- 
ive blow. 

The Thirty-Seventh Congress will live in his- 
tory as the Congress which prohibited 
in all the Territories of the Union; and abo 
it at the national capital. ‘The President ot 
United States will be remembered as the author 
of the proclamation of em: mcipation, as the |ib- 
erator of a race, the apostle of fre edom, the great 
emancipator of his country. The Thirty-E nth 
Congress, if we pass this joint resolution, will 
live in history as that which consummated the 
great work of freeing a continent from the cur 
of human bondage. 

Never, since the day when John Adams pli id 
for the Declaration of Independence, has so Im- 
portant a question been submitted to an Ameri- 
can Congress as that upon which you are now 
about to vote. Thesigning of the immortal Dec 
laration is a familiar picture in every log cabin 
and residence allover the land. Pass this resolu- 
tion, and the grand spectacle of this vote, which 
knocks off the fetters of a whole race, will make 
this scene immortal. 

Live a century, nay, a thousand years, a dno 
such opportunity to doa great deed for humanity, 
for liberty, for peace, and for your country, W 
everagain present itself. Pass this joint resolu- 
tion, and you win a victory over wrong & \ in- 
The whole 
Every lover of lib- 


world 
will rise up to do you honor. 


| erty in Germany, France, Italy, Great Brita'", 


the world, will rise up and call you blesse “d. The 
gallant soldiers in the field who are giving theit 
lives for libe rty and Union will call down upon 
ou the blessings of Heaven. Let the light 

of God (fit instrument for the glorious message 
transmit to the toiling and struggling soldiers | 
Sherman and Hunterand Butler and Gra ‘ the 
thrilling words, ‘Slavery abolished forever, 

their joyous shouts will strike terror 1m 
ranks of the rebels and traitors fighting for ‘y' 
anny and bondage. The thousands of wo 
in the hospitals around this capital would 
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as a battle fought and a great 
nstitutional amendment has passed the 
vurded as the citadel of the slave 
how strange if it should fail in the popu- 
veh of Congress! The people and the 
© are eager and impatient to raufy it. Will 
os whoclaim to represent the ancient Democ- 


racy refus 


se to give the people an opportunity to 
vow upon it? Ts this your confidence in the loyal 


The passage of this resolution will strike the 
wohellion at the heart. Il appeal to border State 
men and Democrats of the free States; look over 
voyrcountry; see the bloody footsteps of slavery; 
the ruin and desolation which it has brought 
ypon our once happy land; and I ask, why stay 
hand now ready to strike down to death the 
eanse of all these evils? Why seek to prolong the 
tie. to restore to vigor, the institution of slavery, | 
sw needing but this last act to doom it to ever- 
lasting death and damnation? 

Gentlemen may flatter themselves with a res- 
toration of the slave power in thiscountry. ‘* The 
Union as it was!’? It is a dream, never again to 
berealized. The America of the past is gone for- 
ever. Anew nation is to be born from the agony | 
through which the people are now passing. ‘This | 


new nation is tobe wholly free. Liberty, equality || 


before the law is to be the great corner-stone. 

Much yet remains to be done to secure this. | 
Many a battle on the field has yet to be fought | 
and won against the mighty power which fights 
for slavery, the barbarous system of the past. | 
Many a battle has yet to be won on the higher 
sphere of moral conflict. While our gallant sol- 
diers are subduing the rebels in the field, let us | 
second their efforts by sweeping from the statute- | 
book every stay and prop and shield of human 
slavery, the scourge of our country, and‘let us 
crown all by incorporating into our organic law | 
the glorious prohibition of slavery. For myself, 
| mean to fight this cause of the war, this cursed 
cause of all the expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure from which my country is now suffering, this | 
institution Which has filled our whole land with 
desolation, sorrow, and anguish; [ mean to fight 
ituntil neither on statute-book nor in Constitu- | 
tion shall there be left a single sentence or word 
which can be construed to sanction the stupen- 
cous wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, | thank God and a liberty-loving 
constituency for the privilege of voting for this 
constitutional amendment, for universal eman- 
eipation throughout our country. Let us now, 
to-day, inthe name of liberty, justice, and of God, 
consummate this grand revolution. Let us to- 
day make our country, our whole country, the | 
home of the free. 

| conclude, in the language of the President: 


“So much good has not been done by one effort in all 
past time as in the providence of God it is now your high 
privilege todo. May the vast future not have to lament | 
uat you have neglected it.’? 


his manly and eloquent vo 
Hall, as in days past, W 


ice would be heard inthis 
with all the earnestnes if 


his great soul, pronouneing.in favor of the adop- 
tion of this resolution, in favor of universal 
erty and the rights of mankind. The cause of 
liberty and equal and exact justice lost a noble 
and heroic friend when he died, and the Union 
cause and the country lost one of their best and 
boldest champions. A grateful people hold him 
in affectionate remembrance, and it is to be hoped 
they may emulate his many virtues. He died in 
the midst of his great and good work; but God, 
in His infinite wisdom and coodness,did not suf- 
fer him to depart until the abolition of slavery in 
this country was approaching with rapid step the 
grand and glorious day of its consummation. 
And I say with all my heart, may Heaven speed 
the day. Universal liberty was the child of his 
heart, and he lived long enough to see that divine 
child adopted as its own by the nation. 


ib- 


Sir, | hope this resolution may pass by the 
necessary majority to give it validity. All truly 
honest and philanthropic men throughout the 
world will have reason to rejoice and will rejoice 
if it so passes. It will be heralded over the world 
as another grand step upward and onward inthe 
irresistible march of a christianized civilization. 
The old starry banner of our country, asit “floats 
over the sea and over the land,’”’ will be grander 
and more glorious than ever before. Its stars 
will be brighter; it will be holier; it will mean 
more than a mere nationality; it will mean uni- 


versal liberty; it will mean that the rights of man- | 


kind, without regard to color or race, are respected 
and protected. ‘he oppressed and downtrodden 
of all the world will take new courage; hope will 
spring afresh in their struggling and weary hearts; 
and when they look upon that banner in distant 
lands they will yearn to be here, where they can 
enjoy the inestimable blessings which are dented 
them forever on their native shores. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that this resolu- 
tion should be adopted by a unanimous vote. 
Yet I fear we shall lose it. The slave power has 
not yet lost all its influence inthis Congress. The 
pock-marks of slavery are plainly visible on the 
faces of many of the members of the Opposition. 
They were inoculated and corrupted by it in the 
days of its wanton power. 
ful influence 1s upon them still. Slavery has been 
their idol. They worshiped at its shrine in the 
days of its power, and even now, when itis going 
to an ignominious grave, they rally around and 
protect and defend it in all its hideous ghastliness 
as though it were really divine. We may admire 
their pluck, but we must condemn their action, 
their want of patriotism, their inappreciation of 
liberty, and their entire lack of generous senti- 
ments common to humanity. ‘They are blinded 
by prejudice. They are politically corrupt, un- 


| der an undue desire to regain that power which 
| they so ingloriously lost during the last Demo- 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Mr. Speaker, having very | 


recently taken a seat in this body, it was my in- 
tention to have contented myself with voting for 
all such measures as I believed to be just and 
expedicnt, and against such as I believed to be 
unjust or inexpedient without taking part in the 
scussion of such measures. 
ie liberty-loving and Union-loving men who | 
sent me here, and in justice to myself l ask the 
ndulgence of the House for the few minutes | 
which have been generously given me by my 
irtend, the honorable gentleman from California, 
(Mr. “HANNON,] outof his hour, in which to dis- 
cuss the joint resolution now under consideration. | 
I have the proud honor to represent a district 
in which a very great majority of the people are 
thoroughly and unalterably anti-slavery. They 
'n favor of justice and against oppression and 
wrong everywhere and in every form. There 
“re two grand objects for the accomplishment of 
which they have already freely given of their 
vest blood and treasure, and stand ready to-day | 
to give much more of both, if necessary, for the 
“solute and unconditional crushing out of this 
"ost wicked and devastating rebellion, and for 
‘complete and utter extinction of human sla- | 
very, the scle and fearful cause of the rebellion. | 
| Know full well if the lamented Lovejoy, my 
onored and noble predecessor, could come to-day 
fom the unseen world and take his place amongas, | 


t 


are 


th 


3ut in justice to |, 


cratic administration, or, | should say, malad- 
ministration. Being the slaves ofthe slave power, 
we cannot expect much of them until we have 
made them free and hewn down their prejudices. 

In my opinion many of the Opposition mem- 
bers would vote for this resolution if they could 
be convinced that slavery could no longer be 
made available to them as a political power, But 
they know itas certain as fate that if slavery goes 


| down the present Democratic organization foes 


down with it. Hence their herculean efforts to 
save slavery; but they cannot succeed in their 
unholy and detestable work. The liberty-loving 
and loyal people ofthis country have sworn in 
their hearts that the rebellion and slavery shall 
both go down, and forever. And they will keep 
that oath. When we have succeeded in burying 


| the rebellion and slavery, if we could only petrify 


the pro-slavery Democracy, what a becoming and 
fitting tombstone it would make to mark the place 
of their burial. 

There can be no objection on legal grounds to 
amend the Constitution in the precise manner 
pointed out by thatinstrument itself. Article five 
of the Constitution provides for its own amend- 
ment as follows: 

“Art. 5. The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose ainendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures 
of two thirds of the several States, sliall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitu 
tion, when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 


Its woefuland bane- | 
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| cause, and the effect will disappear. 


| which proceed therefrom. 
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several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, 
isthe one or the other mode of ratification may be pro 
posed by the Congress; provided, that ne ameudment w h 
n be made prior to the year LS0s shall in any 

fleet the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section « 

first article ; and that no State, without its consent shall 


be deprived of its « jual suffrage in the Senate.”’ 


It is plain to be seen, then, that this resolution 
contemplates no violation of the Constitution. 
Then why this objection to adopting it and sub- 
mitting the proposed amendment to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States not in rebellion 2?) Are 
you of the Opposition afraid to trust the repre- 
sentatives of the people? 
are, 


In reality | believe you 
You fear, and have good cause to fear, that 
the necessary majority of States will ratify the 
proposed amendment, and make it thereby a part 
of the Constitution. ‘Thenslavery will no longer 
need defenders and protectors in our national Con- 
will be gone in- 
You will go hungry for place and office, 
and slavery can no longer gratify your unholy 
ambition. Butthe people will rejoice, the friends 
of freedom everywhere will rejoice, and our coun 

try will be infinitely more prosperous, more glo- 
rious, and grander than ever before. 

But the Opposition object to the adoption of 
this resolution at the present time, because they 
say Mississippi, South Carolina, and other States 
in rebellion can have no voice upon the question 
of its ratification. Is this a good objection? I 
answer not. Why is it that Mississippi and 
South Carolina can have no voice upon this ques- 
tion? Itis because they voluntarily entered into 
this rebellion. Had they not done so they would 
have had equal right and enjoyed equal privilege 
with Illinois upon this question. Are we, because 
a portion of the States inaugurated and still carry 
on this rebellion, to suspend all legislative action 
which might affect things or institutions in such 
States? | say not. Let those who inaugurate and 
carry on the rebellion take the consequences. We 
are responsible to the Constitution and the loyal 
people, not to the disloyal and rebels. [tis truly 
said that at almost any time it is well todo right. 
It is well to eradicate an evil. ‘That slavery is 
an evil no sane, honest man will deny. It has 
been the great curse of this country from its in- 
fancy to the present hour. And now that the 
States in rebellion have given the loyal States the 
opportunity to take off that curse, to wipe away 
the foul stain, I say let it be done. We owe it 
to ourselves; we owe it to posterity; we owe it 
to the slaves themselves to exterminate slavery 
in this country forever by the adoption of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. If we 
fail to doit, now that we have the power, not only 
will our constituents but posterity and humanity 
hold us responsible, and remember us only to 
condemn. 

I hold that slavery and rebellion are so closely 
allied that any act, legislative or military, which 
cripples the one tends to destroy the other. If 
slavery could be abolished to-day the rebellion 
would end to-morrow. If the rebellion could be 
put down to-day slavery would go down to-mor- 
row. Sothatin my opinion any act that we can do, 
which is lawful in itself, to weaken slavery, if we 
should fail to do it, we would be criminally eul- 
pable. 


dee d . 





I believe slavery is the mother of this rebellion, 


that this rebellion can be attributed to no other 
cause but slavery; from that it derived its lif 
and gathers its strength to-day. 


De stroy the 
mother, and the child will die, 


Destroy the 
Slave ry has 
ever been the enemy of liberal principles. It has 
ever been the friend of ignorance, prejudice, and 
all the unlawful, savage, and detestable passions 
[It has ever been dom- 
ineering arrogant, exacting, and overbearing. It 
has claimed to be a polished aristocrat, when in 
reality it has only been a coarse, swaggering, and 
brutal boor. It has ever claimed to be a gentle- 
man, when in reality it has ever been a villain. 
I think it is high time. to clip its overgrown pre- 
tensions, strip it of its mask, and expose it in all 
its hideous deformity to the detestation of all 
honest and patriotic men. 

For eighty years the bogus aristocracy of sia- 
very have left nothing undone to corrupt and de 
moralize the people and their Representatives 
For eighty years they have attempted to clothe 
this monster in the radiance of divinity, when in 
reality it should only be draped in the blackneas 
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Ol its own enormity. In order to maintain thei 
1 er } | , | ib ml mm, even 
yn the f Nor hat many 
ho t but deluded men were willing to conced 
t} very, if not di ,v not bad an in 
rall, that the devil was notso black 
j j J VOr Un, hi i I 
of j ‘ iy t, for the ike of peace and 
u : ,t nd time again, humiliated itself 
ini aT | the eyes of the world by conced 
it »ywed and ambitious demands of 
ry j 


Atthe formation of our Constitution slavery 
demaided that a section should be incorporated 
therein restraining Congress from passing a law 
probing the importation ot negroes prior to 
the year 1808. ‘The North, in violation of its 
sense of honor, got down upon knees and 
consented thatitshould be ** written inthe bond, 


thereby conceding the right to this bogus aristoc- 
racy to freightits 
from thetr native land and consigned to an igno- 


lavery only equaled by it 


ships with human beings stolen | 


iinbous 8S savage cru- 


elly 

Avain, it 179 13, they demanded a fugitive slave 
law; thatis to say, that free northern men should 
be then blood rounds, The North again assent- 
ed, and went into the blood-hound business. In 


1850 they again demanded more and fiercer blood- 


hounds, ‘I'he North, true to its instincts of peace 
and union, but false to its honor, agreed that the 
blood-hound For one— | 
and Lam happy to say thatl am not alone—lIam 

red of this Slood hound business, and voted on 
Monday last to abolish it. The Opposition are in 
fuvor of its continuance: Lam for this amendment 
to the Constitution, in order to take from these ad- 


a be forthe oming, 


herents of the slave power the ignominy and deg- 
radation cor equent upon so base an or cupation, 


A vain, in 1820, the same relentless monster de- 
i 


manded ofthe North more territor Vy for the uses of 
slavery. The Northagain got upon its knees and 
admitted Missouri with a slave constitution, and 
again = red the mortification of self-decradation. 

Ag » 1X: m4, thre VY cs mand d the re pe al ol 


Again,in north- 
ern men, whom they had demoralized and cor- 
rupted by the contaminating influence ofslavery, 
united to a corresponding lust for office, they 


the Mis jouri compromi e line, 


found the willing tools wherewith to consummate 
this treachery. Liberty received a blow in the 
face, and slavery was taken by the hand. 
Again, in 1857, the slave power brought all 

energies to bear to convert this territory, which 
had been thrown open to it by the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise line, intoa slave State. To 
the everlasting infamy of James"Buchanan’s Ad- 
ministration be it said, with a few honorable ex- 


t 


ceptions, it lentthe whole force and power of its 






authority to the accomplishment of this foulcrime. 
But, thank God, the people of the North at last had 
become arous ed,and they determined that slavery 
should no ait r be the master of liberty. They 
felt it in their hearts, they expressed it with their 
lips, that they would no longer be the tools of 
slavery, or the indifferent spectators of its en- 
croachments. The y declared that Kansas should 
be free. The slave power swore it should be slave; 
and then and there this war commenced which is | 
now deluging this land with blood. After along 

and not a bloodless struggle justice and freedom 


Biumphe d, and Kansas to-c: iy is a beaming star 


of liberty in the western horizon. The South saw 
in this triumph the ultimate overthrow of their 
most cherished institution. The y became ala ae 
and felt and knew that if the people of the North 
were unwilling to submit to further de grea ition 
thereafter they must depend on themselves for the 
protection of slavery, as their northern friends 
were powerless to stem the tide which was rising 


THE 


This was anything but 
Another objection to 
| c had bee ti opposed 


friendly legislation 
orthodox in their view 
Senator Dougias was that 


the Lecompton-Kansas constitution. Conse- 
quently Douglas was thrown overboard. They 
demanded that slavery should be recognized as a 
national institution, and that Congress should 
tit in the Territories by athirmative legisla- 
s ne northern 1) mocracy positive ly re fused 


to accede to this Dive consequence was that the 


protec 


southern Democracy sece ded, ind nominated their 


|| own candidate, upon their own platform, thereby 


breaking up the Democratic party and depriving 
it of all hope of success in the then approaching 
presidential campaign. Who can say but that 
the northern wing of the Democratic party is re- 
sponsible for this war? for had the northern De- 
mocracy been willing to concede at that conven- 
tion to the demands of the South, and accept a 
platform agreeable to it, the nominee of that con- 
vention waul lhave been elected President, and 


this ‘*cruel and bloody war,’’ as the Opposition 


I} de lightto call it, would have been avoided, or, at 


Let the re sponsibility rest 
vhere it legitimately belongs. It 1s dishonorable 
in any man to say that the Republican party is 
responsible for this war, when, as | have shown, 
itperhaps might have been avoided had the north- 
ern Democracy been willing to have covered them- 
selves with a thicker coating of degradation than 
they had ever before worn, and sacrificed their 
dignity and manhood to the behests of slavery. 

1 am well aware that the Opposition persist- 
ently charge that the abolitionists are responsible 
for the war and are the authors of the war. This 


any rate, postpone d. 


| charge is as false as is the assertion that slavery 


is divine. Had there been no slavery in this 
country there never would have been an abolition- 
ist or an agitator; the inhuman and barbarous 
system of slavery created the abolitionist and the 
agitator. In this instance the evil produced the 
good—the wrong the right; and the good and the 
right must prevail. Slavery has piled up the 
mountain which will fall upon it and crush it to 
dust. Slavery alone is the cause of the war, and 
he who attributes this war to any other cause 
than slavery is wide of the mark. The man who 
to-day, after three years of war and desolation, 
would raise even a straw to shield or protect sla- 
very, deserves, and at no very distant day will 
receive, the merited condemnation of a united, 
happy, prosperous, and liberty-loving people. 
ltisa humiliating and saddening spectacle to 
witness how persistently and unrelentingly the 
Opposition pursue our most worthy President, 
and with w hat vehemence they denounce his war 


polite V> if suc h polic yin their opinion tends in the | 


least to interfere with the institution of slave ry. 
If, under the war power of the Administration, a 
rebel sympathizer, who disgraces the soil of Illi- 
nois, is arrested and imprisoned, if a disloyal 
paper is suppressed, they at once set up a tre- 
mendous howl about personal liberty and the 
freedom of the press. If an attempt is made to 


|| expel or censure a member of Congress for utter- 


ing disloyal sentiments, another distressing howl 
goes up in protestation against the Administra- 
tion. Their denunciation is all against Lincoln. 
They utter none against Davis. Our soldiers may 
be starved in Libby prison; they may be butch- 


| ered in cold blood, as at Fort Pillow and else- 


and swelling toward universal liberty. \ 


So, in 1860, at the Charleston convention they 
dema::.ed that additional guarantees for slavery 
be incorporated in the platform of the Democratic 
party. The northern De mocracy saw atonce that 
to yield to them on this point was certain defeat, 
The South r pudiated Douglas in that convention 
for the reason that they did not believe him sound 
on the slavery question. As an evidence of his 
unsoundness they pointed to his Freeport speech, 
made in 1858, in joie debate with President Lin- 
coln. In this speech he enunciated the doctrine 
that Territorial Legislatures possessed the power 


to exclude slavery ‘from the ‘Territories by ‘un- || 


where; Union men all through the South may be 
indiscriminately plundered and then dragged to 
the gallows, and they have no voice to raise 
avainst it or denounce it. The reason of this is 
obvious. They care more, to regain political 
power than for the triumph of liberty and j justice. 

The eloquent and se holarly SUMNER may be 
knocked down in the United States Senate by a 
southern ruffian and blackguard: northern dough- 
faces say, ‘* Served him right,’? A Giddings and 
an Adams may be censured in the House of 
Representatives because they have the manhood 
to raise their voices in behalf of liberty and jus- 
tice: northern doughfaces cry outagain, ‘* Served 
them right.’’ The incorruptible Parker, Cod- 
ding, and Garrison may be mobbed, stoned, and 
imprisoned, for daring to give utterance to the 
sublime and eternal principles of truth, and Jib- 
erty, and justice, and these same northern dough- 


| faces rise up and cry out, “Served them right.”’ 


A northern man imbued with the spirit of liberty 
may, within the limits of a slave State, have 


the effrontery to raise his voice against oppres- || 
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sion, and say, ** Your system ofslavery is w; 
and you ought to abolish it:’’ a coat ‘of tar 
feathers or the halter may be administered 
corrective of such heretical eXpressions, ; 
northern doughfaces again cry out, 6 Sery, 
right.’’ A minister of the gospel may find 
be his duty to say to his people, ‘It is , 
that you should do unto others as you would 
should do unto you;”’ that you ought to |e 
bondman go free; and he is immediately 
nounced as an abolition agitator, and the y 
nished hypocrites of his church call upon fh 
at once and say they cannot tolerate the expres 
sion of such opinions in the pulpit, as they ar. 
calculated to irritate the South, and he must sto, 
them or they will withdraw their sup port. Cc 
sequently the poor, good preacher must close his 
lips to such divine and heaven-born truths or 
starve, and this, too, in a free State; and again th 
northern dough fac es say, ** Served him right,” 
To crown all this record of infamy, the m:; artyr, 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, is mobbed and murdered oy 
the free, broad prairies of Illinois, simply for 
the crime of publishing a paper di dic ated to the 


Of. 


| advocacy of the rights of mankind; and again 


these northern doughfaces cry out, ** Aw: ay With 

him,”” ‘Served him right.”? O liberty! ! where 

is thy power? O justice! where ts thy strengt 
3ut thank God, that day is gone, and gone for. 


lever. Let us take courage; the world is better; 


their sufferings and their trials were not in vai 
liberty is stronger; justice is surer; and the idols 
of oppression, ignorance, and prejudice, which 
have been worshiped so long, are crumbling to 
dust. And so the good work goes bravely on, 
It is as irresistible as the avalanche and as grand 
as the Alps. 

Sir, I am in favor in the fullest sense of personal 
liberty. Iam in favor of the freedom of speech 
The fteedom of speech that lam in favor of isthe 
freedom which guaranties to the eitizen of | 
nois, in common with the citizen of Massae} 
setts, the right to proclaim the eternal principles 
of liberty, truth, and justice in Mobile, S 
nah, or Charleston with the same freedom 
security xs though he were standing at the foot 
3unker Hill monument; and if this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is adopted and 
ratified, the day is not far distant when this g 
rious privilege will be accorded to every citizen 
of the Republic. [ am in favor of the adoption of 
this amendment because it will secure to the op- 
pressed slave his natural and God-given rights. 
| believe that the black man has certain ina 
ble rights, which are as sacred in the sight of 
Heaven as those of any other race. I believe he 
has a right to live, and live in a state of freedom 
He has a right to breathe the free air and enjoy 
God’s free sunshine. He has a right to till the 
soil, to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and enjoy the rewards of hisown labor. He! 
a right to the endearments and enjoyment of fam- 
ily ties; and no white man has any right to rob 
him of or infringe upon any of these blessings. 

Iam in favor of the adoption of thisamendment 
to the Constitution for the sake of the seven mi- 
lions of poor white people who live in the s! 
States but who have ever been de prive xd of the 
blessings of manhood by reason of this thru 
accursed institution of slavery. Slavery has k: 
them in ignorance, in poverty, and in degradatio 
Abolish slavery, and school-houses will rise upon 





| the ruins of the slave mart, intelligence will take 


the place of ignorance, wealt h of poverty, and 
honor of degradation; industry will go hand in 
hand with virtue, and prosperity with happiness, 
anda disinthralled and regenerated people will rise 
upand bless youand be an honor to the American 
Republic. 

Slavery has shed every drop of blood which 
has been spilled in this war. It has filled thou- 
sands of graves with our heroic dead. It hes 
filled our hospitals with our shattered heroes. lt 
has swept American commerce from the ocean. 
It has carried desolation and mourning 0 " 
hearthstones of our northern homes from Mat! 
to California; consequently I am the unyle! a 
and persistent enemy of slavery and the earnest 
supporter of any and all lawful measures fo ' 
speedy and effectual e xtinction, Itis this dem on 
of slavery which has called from their happy 
homes in Illinois one hundred and seventy-2'* 
thousand of her sons as brave and leroicas eve! 
the sun shone upon. Donelson, Shiloh, Arkans® 
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ksburg, and many other well-fought 
est their devotion to liberty and Union. 

fsacrificing heroism to maintain the 

i glory of the Republic has won for 
Mme more enduring than granite and a 
the hearts of their countrymen so long 
ty shall be loved and justice respected. 


ly si) we could emulate the example of the | 


The Democrat and the Republican have 
together, side by side, fighting these great 
atiles for liberty and Union, ‘They have allowed 
no former political differences to divide them, or 
ty) weaken their devotion to the cause. They 
have fought side by side. If the Democrat falls 
mt : . 
-omposes his limbs in death, hollows out a little 

in the earth, and therein deposits his heroic 
i sacred remains; he covers him tenderly with 
arth; he marks the spot where he lies, that 


tne ¢ 


ttle the Re publican gathers him in his arms, | 


you may know & hero sleeps there; he drops a | 


upon the grave, and rushes again into the 
kest ofthe fight. If the Republican falls, his 


Democratic comrade extends to him the same sa- | 
i charity, forgets that he was a Republican, 
snd only remembers that he was a heroic soldier 


of the Union. Why cannot we, far from the 


roar of the battle, secure in the enjoyments of | 


neace—secured only by the heroism and devotion 
fthe Army—forget that we ever have been par- 
ns, and unite, with heart and hand, for the 


suppression of the rebellion and the establish- || 
ment of * Liberty and Union, 6ne and insepa- | 
Sage 


rau 
Mr. Speaker, I have already occupied too much 
time. ‘There isa great deal more that I would 


like to say, but I must forbear. 


I implore the 
House to adopt this resolution, 


I implore it to 


ud by the Army and the country and the war | 


policy of the Administration, and the day is not 
far distant when we may rejoice in the glorious 
consummation of the eternal principles of liberty, 

ith,and justice. There shall be no more slavery 

| no more oppression, no more tyranny and 
no more injustice, and our voices may go up to- 
gether in one grand diapason which will ascend 





heaven over a country reunited, over a people | 


d hralled, and God wili bless us. 
Mr.RANDALL, of Pennsylvania. The joint 


resolutions under consideration, Mr. Speaker, 


ignored all law and rights that we may nextexpect 
to see introduced in this body amendments per- 
manently striking out the writ of habeas corpus. 
Then will follow the erasure of the se cond si ction 
of article four of the Constitution, third clause: 
** No person held to 


eervice or labor in one 


State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 


claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.”’ 

Which you have practically done already. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of the extinction of this char- 
tered right will be the destruction of a free press, 
to be placed under the absolute control and dic- 
tation ofan Executive, perhaps an ambitious one, 


| and allowed only to publish such matter as shall 


meet the approving caprice of his excelleney or 
some of his agents who shall be assigned to this 
degrading duty. Then, sir, the right of free speech, 
freedom of conscience, and trial by jury will be 
demanded to complete the holocaust on the altar 
of a despotism as ruthless as it is unrelenting. 
This fearful sacrifice of our liberties will be inter- 
spersed at will by the agreeable pastime of stealing 
property, gobbling up Legislatures, men thrown 
in and let out of prison, being neither informed 


why they were put in or why they were let out, | 


and redress denied for wrongs inflicted. This 
you have tried to do by the act of March 3, 1863, 
section four, which makes the order of the 
President a good defense against such arrests, to 
wit: 


‘That any order of the President, or under his authority, | 


made at any time during the existence of the present re 
bellion, shall be a defense in all courts to any action or 
prosecution, civil or criminal, pending, or to be com 
menced, for any search, seizure, arrest, or imprisonment, 
made, done, or committed, or acts omitted to be done, un 
der and by virtue of such order, or under color of any law 
of Congress, and such defense may be made by special 
plea or uuder the general issue.” 


This section the party in power were quite 
aware the Supreme Court would declare uncon- 
stitutional, and to remedy that you have passed 
the seventh section, limiting the time in which 
suit must be instituted to two years. This you 
could do, this you did do, but was it rightor just 


, thus to act? 


A most remarkable similarity exists in the 
acts of this Administration toward the people of 
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_ the North and those that were perpetrated by the 


pl to amend the Constitution of the United | 
States so as to prevent the existence of slavery | 
in any of the States. Sir, I cannot favor this || 


amendment with my vote, for many reasons: 


1. The time proposed for the agitation of this || for redress. 


juestion is most inopportune. Our country is 
t by the throes of civil strife, and the Consti- 
m that you seek to amend by these resolu- 


tious is being tested by the intense fires of rebel- 
lion. Under such circumstances it is unwise to | 


make any alteration whatever. 


] 


It is doing a 


jouble injury to that sacred instrument, being, in || 


my judgment, wrong in point of time as well as 
npoliic and entirely unnecessary. In fact, sir, 
lam convinced that the oceasion does not now, 
or is it likely to, occur that will justify any 
amendment of the kind proposed. 

2. It in substance says to the people of the se- 
ed States that we never will live on terms of 
peace within the Union so long as slavery has 
any existence among them, and to this extent 
prevents any restoration of the Union or reén- 
forcement of the Constitution within their terri- 
‘ory, eXcept after subjugation and annihilation 
shail have been fully accomplished with all its 
dire, bloody, and barbarous accompaniments. 

3. It tends to that which at this time our people 
have .aest to fear, a centralization of power and 
® consolidated Government. It strikes at the 
of all State institutions, overturns and sets at 
‘aught all local laws, and while it throws away 
every hope of reconciliation, either now or in the 

‘rey it at the same moment looks to the en- 
avement of the white citizens of the country. 
Sir, if this is the beginning of a radical change 


root 


& 


in 


so usurpations of a like nature with those that 
a -Xeculive of this Government has from time 
) time resorted to, setting aside the laws and the 


or 


DAD 


ates guarantied by them? This change once 
Cor © 


“otmenced will not stop, but go on from usurpa- 
a ‘0 usurpation, until individuals and States 
* swallowed upinacommon ruin. The Presi- 


Cht g 


our Constitution, is it not the forerunner of | 


isttution, and the rights of individuals and 


mother country against the colonies, and which 
called forth from those colonies and now these 
States such able, persevering, and just appeals 
These like acts in a great measure 
produced the Revolution, whereby the mother 
country lost the colonies. Some may think | 
speak without the record. ‘To it L appeal. 

In the first Continental Congress, inan address 
containing a declaration of rights, it was held that 
seizing or attempting to seize any American in 


order to transport him over the seas for trial was 
a violation of the rights and privileges of the 
| colonies. 


Does not this Administration almost 


| daily transport citizens from State to State, from 


fort to fort withoutany legal procedure whatever? 
It broke up and dispersed or imprisoned the Le- 
gislatureof Maryland. Parlidmentin like manner 
in 1767 suspended the functions of the New York 
Assembly. My friends from Illinois have the mis- 
fortune to have a Governor at this time who as- 
sumed a like despotic prerogative. In 1765 the 
stamp act was passed; andif you cxamine it you 
will find the same interference with the rightof trial 
by jury through an admiralty jurisdiction, trans- 
ferring decisions of the law and trials of persons 
from the colonial courts, where it of right belonged, 
to the admiralty courts of England, presided over 
by the pets of the Crown; and, sir, now, in 1864, 
the right of trial by jury is interrupted by muili- 
tary power, in each case the result being alike. 
The Gazetteer of that day tells us that one Cap- 
tain McDougal was arrested in New York be- 
cause he saw fit to speak freely his opinions. How 
many hundreds of such cases have occurred since 
this Administration came into power? This was 
one of the grievances complained of by the colo- 
nies, and redress being refused they fell back upon 
their inalienable right of life with liberty if life at 
all. 

In 1774 town meetings were interdicted by act 
of Parliament. What have gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky to say as to the same despotic proceeding 
in their own sovereign State? Her recent history 


and those who surround him have so far || shows that without even the flimsy pretext of an | 


299] 


unconstitutional enactment, similar, ay, worse, 
interferences have taken place with the freedom 
of speech. Public my own district 
have been interrupted under the quasi approval of 


meetings in 


the police, and would have been broken up but 
for the gritof those who composed the assembly. 
Sir, I one of those who obey the laws. l 


never did and never will counsel or countenance 
any resistance thereto, but when the right of the 
assemble peaceably and discuss their 
grievances is trampled down by unconstitutional 
enactments or the illegal and unwarranted exercise 


of military force, then, then, sir, | would say to 
the peop } 


people to 


‘Think through whom your life-blood tracks its parent 
course, 


And then—strike home !"* 


The suspension of newspapers occurred at the 
same early period that marked the interference 
with public meetings by the minions of the Rrit- 
ish Crown. In our own day, side by side with 
the breaking up of public assemblages, goes the 
Invasion of newspaper officesafd the suppression 
of their publication, [s not the parallel complete ? 

Mr. Speaker, | cling to the States as a ship- 
wrecked man clings to the plank. They gave 
the Constitution birth. We lived under it hap- 
pily, cheerfally, and prosperously up to the ad- 
vent of this Administration. I believe a change 
of the Administration will again make us united, 
happy, and prosperous. 1! look to its approach 
with a hope full of promise. [ will hail it as a 
glad return from the decaying era of the Roman 
republic, when spies, informers, and a despouc 
military power prevailed against civil liberty, and 
made her the **lone mother of dead empires.” 
But if the great conservative party of the country 
is beaten in the coming presidential campaign I 
see no hope, unless a power mightier than man’s 
so rules the heart and judgment of the Executive 
as to cause him to acknowledge his errors, cor- 
rectthem, and by carrying out the principles enun- 
ciated in his inaugural entitle himself to the good 
opinion of all who love truth and constitutional 
liberty. Ifthis unlooked-for change should occur, 
such another exhibition will be witnessed as took 
place in Congress in April, 1861, when the nation, 
through her representatives, spoke almost as one 
man in favor of crushing the rebellion, yet main- 
taining, ‘* unimpaired, the rights of the States.’’ 

Sir, there is a fixed and growing belief in the 
public mind thatthe conduct of this Administration 
is not what itshould be; hence, | in all sincerity 
desire a change such as will reéstablish confidence 
among the people, and thus strengthen the capa- 
city of the North to restore the Union, and pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution and the 
laws enacted under its provisions, Let us get rid 
of all laws extracted through Imaginary implica- 
tions of thatinstrument. Letthe Administration 
walk up to the line of policy and principle upon 
which a large majority ofthe people agree, stand 
firmly and immovably there, and I will predict 
no failure in the success of our efforts to bring 
about amity among the now parted States. This 
feeling was shown at the period to which I have 
alluded through the channel of volunteering, 
whereas now, under the changed policy of the 
Administration, drafting has failed and volunteer- 
ing is of the past. Universal conscription comes 
next. The beginning of the war found a united 
North and a divided South in sentiment and ac- 
tion. Howisitto-day? Under the inroads upon 
the Constitution by those in power we find the 
South united, and the North, to a great extent, 
almost equally divided. 

Sir, | maintain that the only mode in which 
the Union can be restored and put on the march 
of a newer ond more glorious progress, 1s by 
having due regard to the mutual advantages and 
interests of the States. This will rest our liber- 
ties on a solid basis. This cannot be done by 
laying waste their lands, or by carrying off their 
property, or by « ndeavoring to make the African 
that which God did not intend—the physical, 
mental, and social equal of the white man. Nor 
can it be done by unkering with the Constitu- 


lion as is now proposed. Let the Constitution 
alone. Itis good enough. Under it we grew in 


power and dignity until the civilized world were 
| i 


compelled to admit the ‘capacity of man for 
sell-vovernment.’ Let the old constitutional 
tree stand in all its fullness and beauty, not a 


leaf withered and dropping, not a bough dead and 
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rotlect it now,”’ 


Paraphrasing these touchine words, I to-day 
in’ this Elouse to protect the Constitution of 
‘ er 

Vir. ROLLINS, of Missouri, next addressed 
the House. [His speech will be published in the 
: ( 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire, before proceed 
it Vilhh any rer rK pon u joint resoiution, 
to su - Hn amendment 

The § WAKE One amendment is pending 
offered yesterday by the gentleman from Wi: 
consin, |Mr. WHeeLer 

Vir. PENDLETON. Is notan amendment to 
the an — enti MNEOes 

The ARE! If it is germane to the 
am ent ¢ ntiema from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PI N DLE (ON. What I propose is to 
strike out that portion of the bill which submits 
thie vndment of the Constitution to the Legis- 
latures of the veral States, and to insert a pro- 
Visto bmitting it to the conventions of the 
several States, so that the ratification, if at all, 
shall be by conventions of three fourths of the 
Sta , 

Phe SPEAKER. The gentleman can only in- 
tr ce hit iimendment to rvccomplish that pur- 
} yi ving a substitute for the entire reso- 


PENDLETON. 1 offer my amendment, 

then, in the sh pe of a substitute. — 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield to 
me tor hive minute f ; 

Vir. PENDLETON. I will. 

NI] ARNOLD 
from Ohio whether with that amendment he will 
\ i the resolution? 


KNOLETON. 


| desire to ask the rentleman 


Iwillnot. There isno 


aitheuity inan wering that question; but I desire, 
if gentlemen tntend to submit a proposition of 
this kind to the States for ratification, that they 


shall submit it to conventions which are elected 
for the sole purpose of passing on it, and not to 
Legislatures already elected upon other and dif- 
ferent issues, 

Mr. Speaker, lL approach the discussion of this 
question with great diffidence. 1 believe in the 
constant progress of political science, and Ll am 
willing always to yield to its just demands. | 
believe in the constant amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the human race, and lam anxious in every 
position in social or political, in private or pub- 
lic life, to aid in every movement toward that 
result. | believe in the constant development of 
the human intellect; and | think it our bounden 
duty to apply its maturing powers to the ever-va- 
rying condition of affairs which the ages in their 
course evolve. | revere the wisdom and the vir- 
tue of the good men who have gone before us; 
but Lam unwilling blindly to believe that either 
their principles or their actions have attained to 
absolute perfection. | regard their achievements 
as the landmarks by which our course ought to 
be directed, not as barriers by which our prog- 
ress should be staye ad. 

But, sir, | am profoundly convinced that wise 
men will not lightly touch the organic law of 
Grovernment which has held its beneficent sway 
over thirty million people, and that their hesi i 
tion wil be akin to solemn dread when that Gov- 
ernment by the sparing exercise of extremely 
limited powers has been able to maintain social 
order without retarding an unparalleled de velop- 

nent of material prosperity in the midst of the 
enjoymentof eiviland personal liberty unequaled 
in the history of the werld, ‘This Constitution 
has ouidted for seventy-five years; for sixty its 
provisions have been unchanged. Three times 
only has the hand of change touched it: once 
when, in obedience to the requirements of the 
conventions which ratified it, the First Congress 
proposed amendments to the States; again in 


; 





1794, when the ‘Third Congress proposed an 
amendment to limit the power of the Federal judi- 


SSLON 


Clary; and again after the strueele for the Presi- 
in 1801, when it became nece 


ne mode of eiecti r ine Pres lent 


sary tochar ve 
and Vice Pres- 
dent. tis worthy of attention that not one of 
added to the powers which 
were delegated to the United States, and not one 
of them added to the powers which were prohib- 
ite d to the States. All of them except the last, 
in reference to the election of President and Vice 
President, were guarantees of the personal liberty 
clarations of the inviolability 
ie reserved rights of the States. 

Sir, these sixty years have been eventful in the 
life of the nation. ‘Three million people have be- 
come thirty million. Our western boundary, then 
hidden in the almost unknown valley of the Mis- 
Sissippl, now touches the Pacific, whose laugh- 
ing waves reflect the gems which sparkle on the 
France, Spain, Mexico on the 

outh and Great Britain on the north have added 

to the extent of this magnificent domain. We 
have had wars upon the sea and wars upon the 
land. We have had wars of invasion, and have 
repelled the invader. We have had foreign wars, 
and have tasted the triumphs of conquest. We 
have had struggles for the emoluments of office; 
we have had struggles for the political powers of 
the Government; we have had partisan strife; we 
have had sectional strife; and this Constitution 
was sufficient for all of these things. 

But a change has come over us. New prin- 
ciples have been asserted. A new party has come 
into power, and that party, In the first term of its 
administration, in the midst of the civil war which 
was coincident with its attainmentof power,when 
a million anda half of men with serried ranks and 
glittering bayonets invoke the arbitrament of the 
sword, calls upon us to change in a vital point this 
Constitution. 

I object to this action for many reasons. I ob- 
ject to it because the time is not auspicious. I 
know full well thatin the excitements of war,when 
ali the elements of mind and matter are brought 


the citizen, or de 
I 


‘ 
i 
ott 


i } “oo 
goigen shore, 


| into conflict, we attain in a moment, as it were, 


to resultsiwhich the experience ofan age of peace- 
ful life would not develop. But, sir, these are 
times for inventing and not for perfecting. They 

are times for experimenting and not for the full 
maturing of plans. 
try expedients. But it requires the self-posses- 
sion, the deliberation, the freedom from excite- 
ment which belong to times of peace to lay se- 
curely and justly and wisely the foundations of 
a permanent free Government. 

Jv 1861, before a drop of blood was shed, be- 
fore an army was put into the field, before excite- 
ment was rife, before exacerbation had sprung 
up, an eminent statesman then in the Senate, 
now in the Cabinet, spoke on this subject. His 
theme was the perils which environed the Union, 
and the true method of avoiding them. Al! eyes 
were directed to him, all ears were Intent tu hear 
him. ‘The country stood silent to catch the word 
of hope. Gentlemen who were here at that time 
will remember how this House was deserted in 
order that we might hear from Mr. Seward, in 
the Senate, his remédy for the evils and his plans 
to allay the excitements of that hour. He con- 
eluded his speech with the remark which L desire 
to commend to my friends on the opposite side 
of this Chamber: 


“‘ But if the measure were practicable I should prefer a 
different course, namely, when the eccentric Movements 
of secession and disunion shall have ended, in whatever 
form that end may come, and the angry excitements of the 
hour shall have subsided, and calmness shall have once 
more resumed its accustomed sway over the public mind, 
then, and not till then—one, two, three years hence—I 
would cheerfully advise a convention of the people, to be 
assembled in pursuance of the Constitution, to consider 
and decide whether any and what amendments of the na- 
tional organic law ouglit to be made.” 

I confide the weight of the objection I first make 
to the passage of this resolution to the wisdom 
and soundness of the views expressed at that ume 
by that Senator. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the passage of this 
resolution for this simple reason, that it 1s impos- 
sible that the amendment proposed should be rat- 
ified without a fraudulent use—I select the term 
advisedly—withouta fraudulent use of the power 
to admit new States or a fraudulent use of the 
military power of the Federal Government in the 
seceded States 

There are thirty-five States. Twenty-seven are 

| necessary to ratify this amendment. ‘There are 


‘They are times in which to | 
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nineteen free States. 
where do you get the others? Count also 
land, Missouri, West Virginia, even Delay 
if you please, and you have but twenty 

W here are the other four? Gentlemen t 

have provided for the admission of C 
Montana, and Nevada. This addition to the ny 
ber of States increases to the same exten: 
number necessary for the ratification. If You vet 
them all, four are still wanting. If you inteng | 
make up this number by the addition of new 
States you will have to add sixteen; three fourrig 
of which, twelve, will be the proper prop 

for the number added, and the remaining fou as 
make up the deficiency among the old States, Are 
gentlemen prepared to carve sixteen new Stato 
out of this territory in the West for this pury 

Will gentlemen call on the southern Stat, 
furnish the requisite number? Does any » 
suppose that Kentucky, if left to her unbias, 
choice, will ratify this amendment? Wi}! , 
call on Tennessee? ‘Tennessee is to-day jn » 
session of a military governor, and not repre. 
sented in either House of Congress. Arlkanage? 
Arkansas begs to-day that you will recognize hey 
as a State and admit her Senator. And | he can. 
not be admitted. Louisiana? General Banks js 
again its military governor. He is already 
ashamed of the farce which was enacted there ; 
short time since, and is about to get rid of the 
pretense of a government which a little whi; 
he set up in the person of our quonds am colleagy 
Michael Hahn. South Carolina? Is she to 
called upon? Why, sir, the possession of H 
Head did not give hold upon that State enought 
secure the admission of delegates to the Baltimore 
convention, 

If these States are to vote in their present ; 
dition, it would be a broad farce if it were not 
wicked fraud. 

If they are to be reorganized under the pri 
mation of the President, or under an act of Co 
gress, upon the basis of one tenth of the popula 
tion, it must be effected through the exer 
military powerand by the votes of the dependents 
and hangers-on and contractors and cormora 
who follow an army, and if you should : 
to amend the Constitution by such means, w 
binding obligation would it have?) Whatbi 
obligation ought it to have? Do you su 
the States now in secession, with arms 
hands, and where you have hardly a foot 
would ever submit to it?) Do you really pro 
to establish over them by force of arms a C 
tution which you have just changed by fo 
arms ? 

If that is your purpose, I warn you nowt 
you will destroy the last lingering hope, | 
sinall as it now is, that you will ever be 
restore this Union, or even to maintain the }! 
diction of the Federal Government over thos 
States 

3ut, sir, I object to the passage of this! 
tion because in my judgmentthis amendm 
this change—lI will not call it an amendme! 
the Constitution is not within the power 
ferred by the Constitution. The arguments \ 
my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Maxroni 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. Epcerroy| 
made upon that subject relieve me from 
cessity of dwelling long upon it. 1 know wis 
the language of the Constitution is. | desi \ 


Suppose you get ¢] 


8 


ask gentle men opposite, and I address my ques 


tion particularly to the gentleman from Pe 


sylvania (Mr. T'aayer] who spoke this mort ngs 


whether they contend that three fourths o! 
States can make any and every change 0! ! 
Constitution. The gentleman said this mo! 
that they can change the number o f Repres 
tives here in the Federal Congress. L grant 
He said that they could change the length of te! 
of the presidential office. 1 grant it. 

Mr. STROUSE. What gentleman from P 
sylvania made those assertions? ‘To whom d 
the gentleman refer? 


Mr. PENDLETON. I refer to the gentleman 


colleague over the way, {Mr. — ¥ 
spoke this morning. But is it competen! 
the Constitution for three fourths of the 

change the Government into a heredilary 
archy ; to abolish the Senate and Hous* at i 
resentatives, and convert this Government 
an-‘autocracy? It certainly is not. : 
be revolution, not amendment. The States | 
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